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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


have gained their wonderful reputation by 
sheer force of merit, because every person who 
uses them recommends them to others. They 
have positively - no equal for thoroughly 
cleansing the system-and putting the liver 
and ‘kidneys in functional order, without pain 
or griping. ‘They are the best known remedy 
for Indigestion, Biliousness, | Headache, 
“Dizziness, and the common condition of ill- 
health known as “run down” or “out of 
sorts.” Females of every age find Holloway’s 
Pills an invaluable remedy and aid. 


You a Cycle? 


You can get easily away on pleasure bent if you treat yourself to a Catesby 
*“ Imperial Bedford.” It will benefit you in health, pleasure and pene to own 
such a good standard cycle, and hours of supreme joy awheel will follow the profit- 
able investment. These cycles are not those cheaply concocted, life risking, numeless 
cycles, offered at cheap-grade prices. No, every cycle sold by us carries the support 
of our good name and guarantee, and the price is the lowest possible, goodness of 
quality considered. A ‘ Bike’’ that-isn’t good is dear at auy price. The Catesby 
* Imperial Bedford” is exactly what you'll like, Easy zoning qualities aro allied 
to lightness, stability, graceful appearance, and high-grade finish. Not an ounce of 
metal is wasted, yet not a single essential is lacking. We offer a completely good 
Bicycle, and the makers of the component parts are world-famous, and faultless 
workmauship is applied to the making. Our post-free Catalogue tells you more, 
supplies all the partioulars you want, and contains truthful illustrations of the model 
you require for your holiday. Write to-day for your free Copy. Our easy terms :— 
You pay a amaall deposit, then first instalment one month after you receive the cycle, 
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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


is known throughout the world as positively 
the best and quickest remedy for Bad Legs, 
‘Old Wounds and Sores, and Skin Eruptions 
of every kind, and should be used in con- 
junction with the Pills. It is also the 
speediest remedy for Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Pains and Stiffness in the Limbs and Joints, 
Backache, etc. For Pains and Soreness at 
the Chest, and for Throat and Lung Com. 
plaints arising from Cold or Weakness, 
Holloway’s Ointment affords most welcome 
relief in a very short time. 


Diarrhcea, Colic, 


and all kindced Summer ailments are checked 
and cured at once by a few doses of 


DrJ.Collis Browne's 


The Stand-by in all Hot Climates. 


Have a bottle handy —it may he 
necded when shops are closed. 


When you ask for Chlorodyne sve 
that you get Dr. Collis Browne's, 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
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THE GOMPETITOR' 
 DIGTIONARY 


OF KINDRED WORD: 


and alphabetically arrai.- 
by W. H. STACPOOLE. B.A. 1: : 


| Wilk enable you to find at one , 
words that beat about a given i: 
and suggest Ideas for Solution- 

To show range of book, tik: 
stance the word PAIN. Whi! | 
scarcely a dozen words synony'iu 
it, one handred and twenty-<\ 

Fe peng in their alphaber): 

hich are so closely allied to it i." 
ing as to. form possible substit:: 
aieaia m; or Union, where ther: 
allied words, and similarly wit] 
of other words. 


| “ &® useful book for entrant - 
| popular competitious.’— Joho f 


KEEP WELL ALL SUMMER. 


—— 


When hot weather is followed by a poor appetite, 
impaired digestian, impure blood, skim eruptiens, 
and feverish conditions of the system, TAKE 


ENOS 
‘FRUIT SALT 


e 
The approved remedy for driving out disease germs. 
Its action is quick and thorough. It clears the 
intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimu- 
lates the mucous membrane to 2 healthy action, 
and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 


172 pages, 3) by Bin. 
Post free One Shilling & Sixpc) 


PAUL NAUMARN. 
67.71 Pentonville Rd., Londor. » 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle 
in the heuse, and in your travelling ‘bag. 


It is effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by assist- 
ing in the removat of irritating causes. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
Prepared only by J..C. ENO Led., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


a Pic Is Given 


AWAY BY 


THE SMALLHOLDER. 


Price ONE PENNY. 


eafe, simple. N 
seeviriclay No fatiguin, ysical ex 
dietrules, nochange ot habits, loss of tim: 
batan sesnred restoraticn for all men. Secv 
j@nte say. id el a peep ama 
ree in plain envelope for 
this paper. A.J. LELG re eae au: 
London, W.C. idieitened 25 yeara, 


See This Week’s Number. 


MACKINTOSH'S 


I’ve found out where 
mother keeps the 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 


Among all the food dainties known there is none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as Laitova. 


a. Ingredients chosen from the purest of farm products are 
extremely easy of digestion by skilful manufacture, whilst 
al their body-building properties are retained. 


Laitova is the ideal food delicacy when eaten on pastry, bread or 
in puddings. Try Laitova sandwiches for tea, 


Your grocee sells st. In Javs—Gbd., 3td., & 2d. 
SUTCLIFFE @ BINGHAM LTD., Cornbrook, Manchester. 


To INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


TRANSMISSION AT 


_N O 1204. Boox Raters. 


BLESSED IS HE WHO GIVETH. 

Two curates, one good-natured, the other the 
opposite, lived together. The good-natured one 
went out for a walk, and met a poor man, who asked 
him for assistance. 

‘The curate said he was only a poor man himself, 
hut if he had a coin in his pocket the man should 
have it. Lo! and behold, when he pulled his hand 
out of his pocket he showed half-a-crown which he 
did pot know about, and gave it to the man, thinking 
he had done an act of kindness. 

When he got back to his lodgings, he told his 
fellow-curate of his experience. His fellow-curate 
heard the story out and then said : 

“You need not be surprised at all; you have 
got my trousers on!” 

Angry Wife (at 3 a.m.): “ This is a nice time for 
a husband to come home.” 

Husband (good-humouredly): ‘Sh’, Mary ! 
This is not a mice time for a husband to come home, 
T am surprised at your saying such a thing. 
You ought to set your husband a better 
example.” ‘ 

Wife: “In a battle of tongues a woman 
can hold her own.” 

' Husband: “ M—yes, p’r’aps she canj 
but she never does.” 
HIS MEDICINE. 

Doctor: “Your husband, madam, _ is 
suffering from nervous prostration.”’ 

Anxious Wife : “ Yes, sir.” 

Doctor: ‘‘ And he needs something to 
quieten him. What is his business ? ” 

Anxious Wife: “ He is a policeman, sir.” 

Doctor : ‘Well, slip a shilling into his 
hand, when he isn’t looking, every two 
hours during the night, and T'l call again in 
the morning. Good-day.” 


Mr. Smart: “So the butterman told 
you how you could tell margarine 2? That 
was very good of him.” 

Mrs. Smart: ‘Wasn't it? He said that 
any time I saw another butterman selling 
butter a penny cheaper than him. [ could 
be quite certain it was margarine.” 


Dissatisfied Lodger ; “* And I kiow some- 
thing about apartments, Mrs. Soup. You 
don't suppose I’ve lived in them twenty 
years for nothing, do you ?”’ 

Mrs. Soop: “Hi shouldn't be at all 
surprised.” 


Mrs. Brown : “ An’ wot's yer durter doia’ 
how, mum ?” ; 

Mrs. Smith? ‘She’s still in scrvice. Wot's 
yours ?”’ 

Mrs, Brown : “ Another little drop o’ the same, 
thank ye.” 


ac A GOOD TUCK.IN. ; 
Now,” said the millionaire to the waiter at 
the country hotel, after he had stopped his motor- 
car to have a snack. “let me have the bill, 
please.” 

“What have you had, sir?" demanded the 
waiter. 

“Four sandwiches and two glasses of cider,” 
replied the millionaire quickly. ‘“* Wait a moment ! 
What has the chauffeur had, downstairs ?”’ 

“One minute, sir, and I will find out.” The 
Waiter was absent for some time. 

‘a “ Well,” demanded the rich man on his return, 
what is it?” 

oe The chauffeur, sir,” answered tho knight of 

the napkin, “has had an omelette, a grilled trout, 

Ja mb cutlets and peas, an ice, a cup of black coffee, 

4 shilling cigar, and one pint of champagne!” 


THEN SHE BOUGHT IT. 

Pedlar (opening bag): “I have here, madam, 
an improved rat-trap, which 

Mistress of Houses “* We are never troubled with 
rats.” 

* It can also be used for cracking nuts.” 

‘* We never use nuts of any kind.” 

‘* And by reversing the wires we have a device 
for holding eggs when cooking.” 

“We never eat eggs.” 

** And by folding these loops, as you see me 
doing now, it makes a handy arrangement for holding 
a mirror.” 

“ Haven't the slightest use for such a thing.” 

“ By adjusting another small mirror in this 
position, and another at this angle, and placing it 
in the kitchen window, it has the curious effect of 
distinctly showing what is going on in any house 
that may be opposite, without being observed 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I see; I'll take two,” 
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PREMISES 


——— | The Bricklayer: “—and tell yer mother I shan’t be home ter 
| dinner.” 


Mr. Topps : “‘ How much ought I to put in the 
contribution-box ? ” 

Mrs. Topps: ‘Wait and sce. If that odious 
Mrs. Jennings is looking, put in half-a-crown, If 
not, a penny will do,” 

Little Joe (reading): ‘What is a fictitious 
character, aunty ?” 

Aunty: “One that is made up, dear.” 

Little Joe: ‘‘ Then you are a fictitious character, 
aren’t you, aunty ?” 

RATHER COOL. 

Harold: ‘That fellow Montague who lives 
next door to me has more confounded cheek 
than any man I ever met.” 

Percy: “ How's that?” 

Harold :; ‘‘ Why, yesterday he came over to my 
place to borrow a gun. Said he wanted to shoot a 
cat.” 

Percy : “‘ Well, where does the cheek come in ?”’ 

Harold + “ Why, it was my cat he wanted to 
shoot !”” 


EXLY. 
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IT CERTAINLY WAS A LEG. 

A GREAT sensation was created the other day at 
a certain station just previous to the starting of the 
morning cxpress for London. The guard was about 
to give the right-away signal when a fat and fussy 
old gentleman trotted up to him and said: 

“ Wait a minute, will you, please, while I----?"’ 

“ Impossible, sir!’’ said the guard, putting the 
whistle to his lips. 

“ But you must wait!" cried the old gentleman 
excitedly.“ There’s a man’s leg under the wheel.” 

“Good gracious! Where is he ?”’ inquired the 
horror-stricken guard. 

He hurried after the old gentleman, while a couple 
of porters jumped down on the line amid great 
excitement. After a search, one of the porters 
handed up a rush-basket containing a large leg of 
mutton. 

“Thank you,” said the old gentleman. 

“What do you mean, sir?” roared the guard. 
“You said——”’ 

‘*T said a man’s leg was under the whiel, 
and so it was. I paid for this leg, and if 
it isn’t mine I should like to know whose 
it is.” 

Then the train moved on, 


Smart Gentleman : “ Wha'sh'll you say, ol’ 
man, if wife asks if you've been drinkin’ ? "’ 
Gentleman on the Dustbin as “ Sh'll treat 
question with dig—dignified shilence.” 
DOING GOOD BUSINESS. 

Boy : © Please. miss. didn’t you say you'd 
give mea kissif [could get some groundsel 
for vour canary ?”’ 

Miss : * Yes, I did.” 

Boy : * Here's the groundscl, and, please, 
I've sold the kiss to my big brother for 
sixpence.”” 


eee 


Botanical Youth (in park): “Can you 
tell me if this plant belongs to the arbutus 
family 2" 

Gardener (curtly): “ No, young mar, it 
don't ; it belongs to the County Council.” 

Castomer: “© This shape of hat T don't 
like. Nothing can be scen of my face.” 

Millinery: “ But, madam, that fits you 
the best.” 

Fatty: “Your father must be a ratthig 
good shot.” 

The Beanstalk : “"Ow's that 2" 

— Fatty: ° Well, T’eard my mother say as 
| ?ow ‘cd shot the moon more than once!’ 
if 
ap Visitors “What! Haven't you named 
the baby yet?” 

Mamma : “ No.” 

Visitor - “ Can’t find anything good enough @" 

Mamma: “‘ N-no, can't find out which uncle is 
the richest.” 

A BUDDING DETECTIVE. 

Reccte's mother had taken him to church to hear 
the evening service, and they occupied seats in the 
gallery. Reggie tried not to allow his attention 
to wander from the preacher, but itdid. He seemed 
to be particularly interested in a family who sat in 
front of him, and when the sermon was about halt 
over he whispered to his mother: 

“Mamma, I never saw those people before, but 
I know their names.” 

“Hush, dear!’, 

“ But I do,” persisted Reggie. ‘ Their name's 
Hill.”’ 

“ How do you know 2?” 

“ Every time the preacher says his text, °F wil 
lift up my eyes to the hills,’ those two big girls luols 
at each other and smile.” 


Turn to page 173 and read the opening chapters of ‘‘A Queen of Thieves.” 
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* Boat, sir? Boat, mum? Row you round the 
Fairy Rock an’ see the sunken pagen one shilling.” 

Every visitor to the quiet little seaside resort of 
Penyille knew Ben Morris. As they strolled on the 
diminutive asphalt front that could boast neither 
pier nor bandstand, none but the stoniest hearted 
could resist his cheery invitation to be rowed out to 
the Fairy Rock, a projection some quarter of a mile 
out at sca, and view the ‘ sunken pallis.”’ 

As a fact, Ben Morris was himself a local feature. 
After you had been in the place a week you could not 
meet him without passing the time of day He knew 
all about the weather and everything else of vital 
importance to holiday-makers. He had odd little 
ways of persuading wavering patrons. 

“ Now, look ‘ere, sir, you aint a-zoin’ ter come to 
Penville, an’ then go away without seein’ the sunken 

vallis 1” 

In a similar strain he would chat on the way to the 
Fairy Rock. Arrived there, you would be invited to 
peer through the water at a small pile of brickwork 
that looked suspiciously like an abandoned attempt 
to build a lighthouse. You would catch a twinkle in 
his eye as he rattled through a quite surprising legend ; 
and when you realised the truth about the * sunken 
pallis,” so far from feeling annoyod, you liked him all 
the better for it, all of which meant a snug little living 
fur Ben Morris—until the coming of the White Boat. 

{t appeared just beforo Whitsun, which is the 
beginning of the Penville season. Ben Morris first 
caught sight of it as he was busicd on the beach getting 
the Pride o’ Penville ready for her season's work. It 


was being towed by a small steam-launch from an 
adjacent harbour town. It was bigger than ‘the Pride 
o Penville. some 


It appeared to be able to ag 

tifteen or twenty passengers, whercas Ben Morris's 
boat was crowded with ten. It was fancifully shaped 
like a small lifeboat, and its paint was a dazzling white. 

Even when it was beached Ben Morris did not 
realiso the purpose of its coming. He had never 
considered the possibility of competition, for, although 
Penville was growing, it was scarccly large cnough as 
yet to afford a living to two boatmen. 

But on the Saturday he knew. 

Hitherto the first day of the season had always been 
a good one for Ben Morris. The Pride o Penville 
would frequently put out with its full complement of 
passengers. And then, by a private arrangement, Will 
Comber, who did odd jobs about the beach, would take 
his place on the second of the three thwarts. Once 
the or waa under way Ben Morris’s accurate know- 
ledge of the currents made the journcy a fairly easy 
one. 

But this Whitsun Will Comber was not gecded. 
Only three times from Saturday to Tuesday did the 
Pride o Penville put out. And on each occasion Ben 
Morris had no difficulty in rowing tho boat himself. 

** What are we going to dé, Ben?” asked his wife 
| as he brought home his meagre takings, ‘‘ D’you 

- think they’re goin’ to stay f” 

“IT dunno!” he retorted dully to both questions. 

“Cause if they are——” she continued, and then 
broke off.‘ I was thinkin’ about Tom,”’ she added. 

‘No need to think about that yet,’ he answered. 
** We've got a tidy bit saved, an’—an’ it’s the lad’s 
future.” 

Not every visitor who chatted with Ben Morris 
knew that nearly half his carnings went towards 
keeping his son in London, where he was learning to 
become a fully qualified engineer. 

As the season wore on things went from bad to 
worse. ‘The few patrons Ben Morris obtained were 
mostly those who had come to Penville in previous 
years, and so felt that they knew him. 

As a fact. the competition was altogether too much 
for him. To begin with, there was the question of 
appearance. The Pride 0° Penville, it must be ad- 
mitted, was a sorry craft compared with the White 
Boat. And it was not merely a matter of paint or 
seating capacity. For one thing, the rival never put 
to eca without its full crew of three rowers. Further, 
these rowers were dressed in nautical costume. To 
| the practised cye their get-up suggested a musical 
comedy naval lieutenant. But it was just the thing 
| to catch the fancy of thescasual holiday-maker. More- 
over, the captain and owncr, by name Shrager, was a 


By Hook or by Crookery 
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ride o' Penville 


What Ha: 


When the “White Beat” Came 
Upset Peace of Mind of Ben Morris the 
Boatman. 


smart man, ond an expert at “ touting.”’ And before 


ee be eam te es se 
“* regulars,” put to sea when ite was 
already full. 


“T gee you've got a rival this year, Ben,” said an 
old acquaintance at the conclusion of his annual 
4 2. . 

‘ Ay,” replied Ben Morris sadly. “ ’E’s come down 
ere——” was about to give vent to his grievance 
when his pride checked him. ‘An’ ’e’s—e’s even 
stolen my sunken pallis!"’ he added, with a touch of 
his old humour. 

The end of tho season’s work showed a deficit for 
Ben Morris. Beyond the produce of his allotment he 
had only occasional odd jobs to carry him through the 
winter. He would have to draw on his savings. 

One night, after an hour of laborious calculation, 
he explained the position to his wife. 

* T reckon wo can just ‘old out till next season,” he 
said ‘ Payin’ Jack’s little bit, o’ course,’ he added. 
“* An’ then we shall be dead broke.” 

in his wife would have that they 
should write to their son and explain that they could 
no longer afford to pay for his course. But something 
in the eyes of the father restrained her. 
- “ If we can manage to ’ang on somo'ow till ’e’s got 
‘ts certiffikit——"” said the man. “It’s the lad’s 
eg ool he repeated. The phrase was constantly on 
his lips. 

It looked as if the following season would be even 
worse for Ben Morris than its predecessor. Whitsun 
again saw his earnings a. igible quantity. And it 
was just after Whitsun that the greatcst blow of all 
fell on the old boatman. 

_ Early one morning, before the visitors were abroad, 
Ben Morris was making some trifling repair to the 
Pride o’ Penville whon someone touched him on the 
shoulder. He turned to find S er, the owner of 
ue White Boat, and his hated rival, standing beside 
im. 

‘* Mornin’, Mr. Morris !’’ said Shrager. 

Ben Morris grunted. It wae the first time the two 
men had spoken. It was also the first timo Ben had 
even been addressed as “ Mr. Morris,’ and somehow 
he resented it. 

“* One o’ my men ‘as given me notice,” said Shrager, 
and then stopped awkwardly. 

Ben Morris regarded him with silent antipathy, 
inwardly wondering what the fellow was driving at, 
when the latter continued : 

“Thought perhaps you'd like to take ‘is e in 
my boat. There's fifteen bob a week reg'lar, an’ 
tips.” 

**Ho!”’ retorted Ben Morris, hoarse with emotion. 
‘* You thort I'd like—ter take ’is place in your boat!” 

Though he was the younger man and probably the 
more powerful, Shrager edged away. Thcre was some- 
thing in the old boatman’s eye that suggested the 
wisdom of such a course. 

** Since you take it like that,”’ he shouted, increasing 
the distance between them, ‘'I tell you straight there 
ain’t room for the two of us on this racket. An’ the, 
sooner you break up that old tub o’ yours for firewood 
the better for both of us, ’cause I ain’t goin’ to ’ave 
you cuttin’ my profits any longer!” 

Then Shrager hurricd off—one might almost say 
that he sprinted. 

On the next day, ncatly nailed to * pass driven into 
the sand where the White Boat beached, was a printed 

lacard. The placard announced that visitors would 
rowed to the Fairy Rock at a charge of sixpence. 

It was thus that, at one stroke, what little was left 
of Ben Morris’s livelihood was cut in half, for it would 
be useless to ask the former price of one shilling with 
his better-equipped rival doing the same work for 
six pence. 

e old boatman took it badly. He became gloomy 
and preoccupied. When he should have been canvass- 
ing custom he would be found staring idly at his boat. 
He took to muttering to himself. One overheard such 
phrases as ‘“ Thort I'd like a place in ‘is boat, did 
e!'’—uttered with something approaching fierceness. 
And again: ‘It’s the Mad’ fabare "cally this time 
his voice would sound hoarse and broken. 

By an odd chain of circumstances it was an obscure 
little tramp-steamer, of no importance to anyone but 
its owner, that saved Ben Morris from destitution. 

It was about the middle of the fourth week of the 
season that it happened. The weather had made one 
of those sudden changes from calm to tempest for 
which the English climate is notorious. 

The tramp-steamer was sighted off Penville about 
midday. It was seen that she was in great diffi- 
culties ; and about an hour later a naval officer who 
happened to be staying in Penville gave it as his 
opinion that her rudder had been smashed. Two 
hours after that the vessel had been driven against 
the Fairy Rock and wrecked. 


WrRek EXDING 
Ava. 9. 1913. 


ay was no ag oe wa de igag And the crew 
were clinging to t ‘airy » in danger of being 
— night ed storm —— or of poss: 
>by a ex) it was then th 
Ben Morris psa his comertenicy. kee 
_ They tried to dissuade him. They told him that 
it was certain death to attempt to put to sea in such 
astorm. Asa fact, he really believed them. But he 


persisted. ‘ - 
_ It was when they saw that nothing could shake hi< 
purpose that someone shouted : 

*“ If you go take the White Boat. It’s safer.” 

“That!’’ snorted the old boatman. “No fear! 
It’s a boat you want for this little job.” 

Three times the Pride o’ Penviile was hurled back to 
the beach by the surf, and once it all but 
Pa pag But soon it was on its way, and temporari!y 
hidden by a mountainous wave from the sight of a 
breathless crowd. 

Ben Morris was the only man on earth who could 
have made that rescue—and he made it. Once he 
was clear of the surf his knowledge of local current:, 
backed by a boatmanship that is all but a lost art 
to-day, pulled him through. 

The crew, including the captain, numbered scven 
souls, and he brought them all in. Ono of the crow 
related afterwards that while they were rowing away 
from the Fairy Rock they half thought that thei 
rescuer was insane. For he spoke no word to them. 
but kept arog to himself. ‘“ Take the I/.t 
Bont, indeed. Take the White Bout /”’ 

Ben Morris received no direct pecuniary reward fur 
his heroism, because the captain, who was also tlic 
owner, was ruined by his loss. But his fortunes were 
changed in a totally unexpected manner. 

It really an when the representative of Tu: 
Daity Picture took his photograph and that of the 
Pride o’ Penville, and, with an account of the wreck. 
sent also a “ character sketch "’ of its hero, which. a~ 
copy was rather scarce at that time, was duly printed. 
The young man made a great point of how, on the 
following day, he had been rowed, for the modest sum 
of one shilling, by the hero himsclf over the exact 
route to view the remains of the wreck and hear the 
story of the rescue. 

e idea at once caught on. Every visitor wanted 
to be rowed by the hero, tn the hero's boat, and have 
each stage of the rescue personally explained by the 
man who had made it. People came to Penville 
expressly for the purpose. 

he local paper took the matter up, with photo- 
graphs. And the boarding-houses, recognising the 
value of a local ‘‘ draw,’ did their best to boom Ben 
Morris. It was a record season for Penville. 

The White Boat fell utterly into the background. 
The fact that it still offered to take passengers for 
sixpence, while Ben Morris had resumed his formcr 
charge, was regarded as an admission of inferiority. 
and the public preferred to wait their turn and pay a 
chilling. ‘The White Boat did less business than had 
previously been done by the Pride o° Penville. 

Ben Morris was utterly unable to row his passengers 
himself. He was kept busy from maarping till night. 
and he had perforce to arrange for a relay of well- 
paid rowers. He himself took the tiller; and the old 
twinkle having returned to his eye, the tale of tlic 
rescue lost nothing in the telling. 

Before the end of the season ‘ie White Boat was sold 
by auction and disappeared from Penville. : 

It was after the sale that Ben Morris approached biz 
former rival. 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Shrager,” he said. ‘ Fact is. one v’ 
my men ‘as given me notice. Thort p'raps you'd like 
to take ’is place in my boat.” 

But, without answering, Shrager turned sulki!y o 
his heel. 


eo 


“Sm, you stuck your umbrella in my eye.” 

“Oh, no, you are mistaken.” - 

“ Mistaken, sir! I know when my eye is htt. 

“Yes, but the umbrella isn’t mine—I borrowed 
it this morning.” 


AN EYE TO THE FUTURE. 

““Anp what, my dear little boy,” asked tr 
minister, strictly in accordance with preccden!. 
“and what do you intend to be when you grw 
up ? ” 

‘* A farmer, sir.” ; 

““ Very good, indeed, to supply the nation wis 
natural food—most good. And you?” 

‘* Please sir, a schoolmaster.” _ 

“Even better; filling tho minds of the rs. + 
gencration with mental food. Yes, even better. 
And you ?” turning to a third. 

‘““A preacher, sir!” 

“ The best of all, my dear little boy ; the Lest «! 
all, for filling the soul with spiritual food is 1.1 
worthier than either filling the mind or the buy. 
And why do you wish to become a minister ? 

“We always have roast chicken and plum t: 
for dinner when you come, sir!” 


ut 
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ONE HIT TWENTY MILES. 


CJ Some Lofty Swipes at Cricket which 
N have Made the Spectators Smile. 

Tur cricket-watching public like nothing so 
dearly as some big hitting, and the player who 
indulges in this form of cricket raises the enthusiasm 
of a crowd far quicker than even his more scientific 
colleagues. . 

The Oval spectators were delighted the other day 
when H. L. Simms, during the course of his 
innings for the Gentlemen against the Players, 
litted the leather clean out of the ground. 

Mr. Simms deserved the great ovation which he 
received, for during the sixty years that Surrey 


h —. 
The best hit ever seen at the Oval 
was made by Hitch when he drove 
a ball out of the ground, over the 

, tram lines, into a neighbouring 

garden, 


fas played at Kennington, this hit has only been 
brought off about half a dozen times. 

The payet who performed this feat to perfection 
was Hitch, the well-known Surrey professional. 
Ashort time ago, whilst playing against Cambrid 
University, he jum out to meet a loose ball, 
and so powerful and perfectly timed was his stroke 
that he hit the leather clean out of the Surrey 
ground, right over the tram road, into a neighbouring 
yarden on the opposite side of the thorpughfare. 

It is not so long ago that the great Albert Trott 


Albert 


Trott 
weed to amuse 
h ‘mself by trys 
ina to hit one 
cf the clocks at 
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amused the crowds at Lord’s by making huge drives 
in an endeavour to hit one of the two clocks on 
the ground. 

_ On more than one occasion he put this unfortunate 
timepiece temporarily out of action by slamming 
the ball against its face with the force of a cannon ball, 

Trott was a magnificent driver, and astonished 
everyone by the apparent Jack of effort with which 
le carried out his big hitting. He is one of the 
few batsmen who has succeeded in driving a ball 
clean over the Lords’ pavilion; indeed a great 
performance, for one must needs be a mighty 
hitter to bring off this difficult feat. 

When Jessop walks to the wickets, two extra 
men are quickly dispatched to the boundary, and 


_-" -~ 
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When Jessop drove 

tree consecutive balls ~'s 

cut of the ground at ~ 

Twickenham, one 

itched clean through 

a cottage window after fying over the ground, the road, 
and a garden, 


ed sips leg umpire diplomatically stands a little 
for the Gloucestershire idol is not only a 
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scorer of unparalleled rapidity, but is also 

hard hitter. ae nin 
Being possessed of an extraordinary looseness 

of joint, as one might gather from the crouching 

attitude he always assumes at the wickets, he is 

capable of getting an enormous amount of arm and 

shoulder action into his hitting. Those who saw 
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George Uylett, the Yorkshire player, 

a twenty-mile hit when he 
smashed a ball out of the ground 
and through the window of a passing 
train, which took it to Scarborough. 


him playing at Twickenham Green some vears 
back will never forget how in one over he hit so 
fiercely that three consecutive balls went out 
of the ground, and on each occasion the leather 
found a billet in one of the shops or houses bor- 
dering the road that skirted the green. 

One ball pitched clean through the upper window 
of a cottage after flying over the green, the road, 
and a big garden. 

One of the hardest hitters that ever graced a 
cricket pitch was George Uylett, of Yorkshire. On 
one occasion, whilst playing against Malton and 
District, he slammed a ball clean out of the ground 
and through the window of a passing train, 
which carried it to Scarborough, twenty miles 
away. 

Uyiett is credited with the biggest hit ever made 
on any county ground. This was at Bramall Lane, 
Sheffield, when he drove a ball clean out of the 

und over the next road, and a row of houses at 
the far side, then over the second street, and into 
the window of a house, where the ball was eventually 

discovered after half an hour's search. 

A few years ago a spectacled and studious- 
looking young cricketer turned out for Surrey and 
played havoc with the bowling of visitors to the 
Oval. 

This was J. N. Crawford who, though apparently 
ossessing ordinary physique, could put immense 
orce behind his hitting. There is a dent in one 
of the inside walls of the Oval pavilion which tells 

of Crawford's power with the bat. He made this 
mark when he sent a ball clean through one of the 
pavilion windows from the centre of the ground. 
it hummed 
through the 
giass as 
though it 
had left the 
mouth of a 
gun and, 
passing 
within a 
few inches 
of Lord 
Dal meny’s 
head, hit 
the oppo- 
site wall of 
the room 
and left a 
deep mark. 

It was 
always 
Crawford's 
ambition 
to dent the huge gasometer which stands 
just outside the Oval, but although on more than 
one occasion he succeeded in hitting this iron 
casement, the ball had not sufficient momentum 
to damage its exterior. 

“The mightiest hitter of all time ” was the des- 
cription that Dr. W. G. Grace gave to C. I. 
Thornton, the cricket giant of some years back. 
At Brighton he hit a ball clean out of the Hove 

ound and away down the Western Road. 

When the hit was measured it was found that 
the ball had travelled 168 yards, 


The Brighton spectators witnessed a won- 

derful hit of 168 yards by C. 1. Thornton. 

The leather travelled with the speed of a 
cannon ball, 
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OH, DO BE CAREFUL! 


Seaside Dangers, and How to Avoid 
Them, Told in an Up-to-date Way. 

(Whether it is that-holiday-makers throw away all 
ordinary caution, or that they are ignorant of lurking 
dangers, tt is hard to say. Bul certain it is that the 
holiday season brings a long list of accidents and 
fatalities, many of which, with the care born of know- 
ledge, might have been avoided. Readers of P.W. 
should study the following practical hints.) 

Bathing.—Wait the orthodox two hours after a 
meal, always. This is not a fad. The reason is 
that to bathe while digestion is active is peculiarly 
dangerous. It leads to heart failure and most 
serious digestive troubles. Begin with a three- 
minutes’ dip, and gradually increase. Don’t bathe 
two or three times a day. It cancels all the tonic 
qualities of sea bathing, and weakens you. Never 
enter the water when you are hot, or cooling after 

rspiration. It is asking for trouble. Your 
holiday may be spent in bed. Come out when you 
feel chilled, and especially if you feel depressed. 
That is a sign of heart weakness. It is also a sign 
of obstinacy, with a bill to foot. if you won't! It's 
better tu come out alive than to be taken out dead. 

Cliffs.—The cfiect of the recent heavy rain has 
been to bring down big masses, and more are just 
held up, waiting to fall. A hot summer sun will 
dry these, big cracks will open, and down they will 
erash. Don’t walk under cliffs, and if you are on 
the top keep well away from the edge. The average 
“break ”’ is yards, not inches. It is better to be 
fifty yards away from the edge, on the grass, than 
to be fifteen feet under fifty tons of earth, on tho 
beach ! 

Cliff Climbing.—Fascinating, but best left 
alone. A slip, or the dislodgment of even a small 
piece, may mean broken limbs, or worse. Even if 
you retain the flower she asked you to get, it won't 
console you. Let your motto be, not * Excelsior,” 
but “ No flowers, by request,” or that may appear 
where you won't see it—in your obituary notice ! 

Currents.—Any boatman will tell you, with or 
without a tip, where dangerous currents run, and 
where there are ground swells. Act on his informa- 
tion. You can swim as well in five feet of water 
as fifty, and there is no need tostrike for Boulogne — 
and never come back ! 

Boating.—If you can’t use an oar, say so; 
quite distinguished people keep you company. Sit 
still, and where you sat at first keep on sitting. It 
will rest you, and be better than finding a resting- 
place on the bed of the sea. 

Cramp.—This comes from violently exercising 
muscles which have been out of work. Bring them 
into use steadily, and then they won't rebel. 
Swimming after other exercise. when the muscles 
are tired, is the other cramp producer. Take your 
new exercise gently, and you won't get cramp. 
Disregard this, and the fishes will inspect you at 
their leisure. 

Fruit.—Tempting in hot weather. But avoid 
under-ripe and over-ripe kinds. One greengage, 
either way, is capable of dysentery, cholera, and 
other thiags. Look at fruit when you buy it, when 
you eat it, and then the doctor won't look 
critically at you. 

FPish.—Fish is not of necessity good because it 
is sold or caught at the seaside, Many seaside 
towns have all their fish come by train! Never eat 
any fish that is the least tainted or of which you 
are suspicious. Typhoid is dangerous, and seaside 
towns don’t like visitors to die in the place. 

Sun.—The sun is good, but sunstroke is not. If 
in the desire to brown your face vou broil your 
brain you'll soon lose your tan. Shade the back of 
the head and neck, and never think that India has 
a monopoly of sunstroke. You may help to prove 
the contrary. 

Drinks.-—Summer drinking is a habit—anda 
bad one. The more you driuk the more you want. 
That's good for those who sell the drinks, but had 
for you. You may destroy the living of your 
stomach by sending down a succession of * iecd 
drinks,” and a stomach without a lining means 
rice puddings for life. Discipline yourself, 

Finally —Rost !--Write that in your hat, and 
look at it frequently. It may be the best thing 
ever in your hat, bat never mind. You're a 
machine, and machines which are never stepped 
break down. Rest! Don't hustle, or the perca 
of a bath-chair may be yours. 


“The Art of Approaching,” by J. H. Taylor, Open Golf Champion, appears in tie Auzast PEARSON'S. 
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OUR SILLY SEASIDE. 


Our Cantankerous Crank decides that he 
Disapproves of the Ocean. 


Wuy do people go to the seaside ? 

It is the same old sun which you find shining elsc- 
where. It. would not paralyse the traffic if you and 
I were to wear our new suits in town--in most cases, 
anyhow. The flappers flap just as nicely elsc- 
where. 

No, on thinking it all over from every side I 
have come to the conclusion that people actually 
like the sea. 

Why ? 

People rave about a storm at sea as being the 

randest sight on earth. Pcrhaps it is—on earth. 
f rather like it myself then, taken in small doses 


‘ 
s 


from a comfortable seat in a picture palace. 
it bores me I can shut my eyes and it will turn 
into something peaccful and comforting, like Red 
Indians scalping an editor. If the thing were real, 
shutting my eyes would only make me feel worse. 

If fills me with pity to think of the misguided 
people who stand watching the waves trying 
to take the slates off the hotel roofs. Surely not 
even the knowledge that they will appear—as 
small black smudges—-in the illustrated papers 
under the title of ‘“‘The storm at Slopton under 
Slop,” can be any reasonable consolation for getting 
spots on what the advertisements call their new 
summer suitings. They can get just the same 
effect if the amateur plumber upstairs cuts through 
the wrong pipe when tinkering with the cistern. 


The Ocean is Too Draughty. 

When the sca is calm things are no better- 
There’s such a much of a muchness about it. You 
would know it anywhere. No new ideas. No sea 
fashions. Same old large wet place. 

Sea-bathing is an over-rated amusement. I 
fail to see the attraction of having small waves 
slapping me in the mouth. I want a book and 
a pipe and a hot tap somewhere handy. The 
ordinary coffin bath is good enough for me. The 
ocean is too draughty. 

The chance of getting sunburnt cannot be the 
attraction. You do not need the seaside to get 
sunburnt. You do not even need the sun. All 
you want is a pennyworth of permanganate of 
potash and some warm water to dilute it with. 

Inexperienced people make the mixture the 
same tint they use for staining floors with, but 
this is too conspicuous even in August. With 
practice you can get the right fortnight at Margate 
touch toa T. To buy one’s sunburn bottled comes 
cheaper and quicker than having one’s face skinned 
ty, the seaside sun, or oneself by the seaside land- 

arr Marine View,’’ a Mile Away. 

But, of course, people don’t really like the seaside 
except when it is as little as possible like the sea and 
as much as possible like the cities they have left. 
The most popular seaside resorts are those where 
a house over a mile from the pier calls itself 
Marine View on the strength of the fact that if 
you stand on your trunk in your back-bedroom 
and ‘gaze through the top left-hand corner of 
your window you may now and then see a 


mega 

I have heard of a very small boy who went with 
a youthful aunt to Blackpool for a week. They 
spent a busy week distributing sixpences around, 
from the Wintcr Gardens to the belter-skelter. 

When the small boy returned home his parents 
sought to obtain his first impressions of the sea. 
He didn’t understand. It was carefully described 
to him. A great light dawned on him. “ Oh, 
yes, that must have been it I saw from the Big 
Wheel. I didn’t know what it was for.” 

I don't know, citker. 

I have heard a youth talking lingeringly of his 
favourite summer resort as the Garden of the Glad- 
Kye, and declare that a poster on those lines would 
bring England there by millions. The announce- 
ment leaves me calm. All that the glad-cye gets 
from me is the frozen face. 

My final and fundamental reason for disapproving 
of a ocean is that it docsn’t go with my new 
soc 


“Popular Pierrots” and where they are. 


1g | beaches might be 
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A Page o Sea-side Articles - 


YOU MAY TRESPASS. 


When and Where the Law Helps the Holiday- 
Maker. . 


A Law has recently been by the Manx 
Parliament providing the public with the right 
of “ ramb ” over the uncultivated moorlands 
and mountains of tho island, or such of them, at 
least, as belong to the trustees of the Isla of Man 
Commons. “ Ramblage,” of course, is simply 
another word for ‘“ rambling.” : 

Here in England holiday-makers seldom realise 
how much they owe to our laws and particularly 
to one of our oldest picces of legislation—Magna 
Charta itself. 

If this great charter had not been wrested from 
King John it is more than probable that, instead 
of everyone being free to wander over almost 
every yard of shore around. the Kingdom, all the 

rivate property, and every 
| holiday-maker be obliged to pay a toll before he 
| could go and bask on the sands or take a dip in the 


It was Magna Charta that prevented the sovereign 
from granting to private individuals any tidal 
waters or foreshores. - 

The only private rights of the kind that still 
exist are ‘hod which were granted previous to the 
charter, and these only cover about one mile in 
- every 600 of our tide-washed beaches, The other 

599 are free to every one. 
Just Mind Your Own Business. 

The common law of England gives to all subjects 
of the Crown the right to pass Sing and across the 
foreshore 80 as to navigate the sea or to fish in it. 

‘The inland tourist finds his rights equally well 

| guarded by law- as does the- seaside visitor. A 

| whole lot of nonsense is talked about the law of 

| trespass, and there are some benighted landowners 

| who still put up boards with some such ridiculous 
notice as :— 

“Trespassers will be Prosecuted with the 

Utmost Rigour of the Law.” 

The law, however, has no rigours for trespassers 
unless they are after game or are chopping down 
trees or doing wilful loners of some kind. or another. 

Take an ordnance survey map and look at the 

' network of little paths: which cross the fields in 
every direction. You are quite safe in walking 
along these. They are practically all rights-of-way, 
and so long as you mind your own business no one 
has any right to turn you off. 

Even if you walk across the grass, where there is 
‘no path, the worst that the owner can legally do 
* is to request you to return to the path or road. 

The late Lord Coleridge was an inveterate tres- 
passer. The moment he was stop’ by anyone, 

' he at once took out two coppers and said : . 

“I disclaim all title to the land and I tender 
two pence for the damage I may have done.” 

An old Act of James I., still unrepealed, lays 
down that, by so doing, the trespasser complete 
defends himself against any action which the tnd 
owner may bring. 

Our law goes further, even, than this in pro- 
tecting the tourist, for it forbids the landowner to 
leave loose any dangerous animal, such as a bull, 
in a field through which exists a right-of-way, fre- 
quently under penalty of heavy damages. 


—— 


“"Axp why are you writing ‘ Personal’ on that 
envelope ?” 
“IT want the man’s wife to read the Ictter.”’ 


KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 11.—“ Have Got.” 
Even the best educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar. Each week we give 
some common grammatical error, pointing out the 
mistake, and correcting it. 
This week we explain the misuse of ‘‘ Have Got.” 


The mistake gencrally consists in a ‘ot ” 
when it is not necessary. Don’t say ‘‘ We have 
got to do it,” but “We have to do it.” It is 


correct to say ‘I have got the book” when you 

mean that you have secured possession of it. 

Don’t use such an expression as “We have got 

married.” ‘* We hava becn married ” is correct. 
Next week, “ The Split Infinitive.” 


See this week's 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 9. 1918. 


HOLIDAY HOOLIGANS. 


They Turn Bank Holidays into Bedlam in Many 
Ways. 


THOUSANDS of people hate bank holidays, 1.1 
because they don't want a day off, but becau-. 
their enjoyment is spoilt by the “ holiday hooligan. ’ 

The holiday hooligan is the kind of person w). 
says to himself, “I’m going to have a good tin, 
at any cost.” He is rowdy in the streets. lw : 
rowdy in the house. He looks upon it as 
mission in life to draw as much attention to |i, 
self as possible, and the greater nuisance he is t: 
everybody around the more pleased he is 1"! 
himeelf. 

That is why quiet people think twice Icii1 
going out on a general holiday. They krow vr, 
well that the chances are, when travelling, they v1 
be in a carriage with a number of rowdy =)it'- 
“out for a good time,’’ who will utterly spoil ti: 
journey for them. 

It is this kind of holiday enthusiast who thiul.- 
he ‘is doing something clever by cutting wf! tl. 
window strap, “ because it will make me such « 
ee razor strop,” or who delights in throwiss 

ottles out of the window when he has emprici 
their contents. 

Tlicre is nothing clever in stealing, though @ 
holiday hooligan would be very indignant it yo" 
accused him of being a thief. Each year tr 
railway companies lose thousands of pounds’ wort! 
of articles stolen from their carriages, as well a 
have a heavy bill to pay for repairs to damay:«t 
seats, windows, and so on. 

Bottles on the Beach. 

Most of the big railway companies, too, hey 
been forced to put up a notice about throwii: 
things out of the window, on account of the increas 
ing carelessness of the holiday hooligan, Eac' 
year a number of platelayers and other worker 
on the line are injured by bottles and other thin: 
thrown from trains. 

Speaking of bottles, two years ago Southen- 
on-Sea war infested by a species of holiday hooligan 
whose one delight seamed to be to throw broke: 
bottles down on the beach. Dozens of people. 
and children in particular, were severely cut abou 
the feet while paddling. This detestable form « 
holiday hooligan was even worse at Bournemwut':, 
where a reward was offered for information w' 
would convict ahyone throwing glass on the sc:- 
shore. : 
Many of the big seaside resorts now }istc!!, 
regret that they ever encouraged the trip)" 
who only brings in his train the hooligan with ! 
noisy ways and rowdy behaviour. They [its 
the beach with scraps of paper, ogle every girl tls 
meet, take up three-quarters of the promenic: 
walking arm in arm, and generally bring « |= 
name to the town they are in. 


Name Carving Nuisances. 

One of the worst habits of the holiday hoolizan 
is his desire to carve his init®&ls on every availi!h 
spot, on monuments, tombs, rocks, and trees, 
wherever he goes. The parish church at Folk: 
stone has a stone figure which is entirely cover'! 
with the carved names and initials of the holiday 
hooligan, and it would test the ingenuity of any: 
one now to find a single vacant spot to adi iis 
initials. The figure has even a set®of initials carve 
on its eye! 

A year or so ago a number of fine young (1 
as well as undergrowth were utterly destroyed 
the most picturesque part of Epping Foret. -\ 
number of holiday hooligans had, “ just for 1 
fun of the thing,” poured paraffin round the tr'> 
to see if they could burn them down! Their tun 
resulted in spoiling one of the prettiest part: -' 
the forest. 

Many big landowners have been compelled t« 
close their parks to the nines because of the 
wanton destruction of a few bright sparks ~«* 
for a good time.” 

Nowadays instead 
his presence is being discouraged 4 
picturesque spots. Nire-tenths of the trippers 
respectable enough. 

The other tenth are hooligans, 


of the tripper being weleo a 
in nearly ail 0. 
wl 


HOME NOTES. 
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CHAPTER L 
Millionaire of 
Park Lane. 

From the interior of 
a scarlet case Isidor 
Olsen lifted a broad 
collar of diamonds that 
blazed, twinkled, and 
glowed in shudderin 
points of light boneat 
the electric chandelier. 

‘Something like a 
present, eh, Webster ? id 

“Magnificent!” 
breathed- his secretary. 
The two men were in 
Olsen’s gorgeous but 
overcrowded drawing: 
reom in Park Lane ; the 
large bow windows looked out upon Hgde Park. 

Olsen turned his gloating eyes from the diamond 
collar and glanced at his secretary's handsome face. 
The millionaire was a Dutch diamond merchant who 
had inhorited one of the richest businesses in Hatton 
Garden from his father, who had been content to live 
in a modest house in Hampatcad. 

Olsen, on the other hand, found nothing but Park 
Lane good enough for him, and in the few years he had 
been there he had made hiinself known as one of the 
shrewdest collectors of works ot art in London. 

He was a man of forty, and his appearance was not 
re possessing. 
hack on a high, shining forehead. His face was 
heavy, his lips were thick and his complexion dusky ; 

he was of middle height, with broad shoulders, and in 
the past two or three years he had grown fat. 

In contrast to his handsome secretary, he looked 
almost startlingly ugly. 

“T'm dding it properly, Webster,’ said Olsen—he 
twirled the diamonds in his fingers—‘* and when I say 
properly, I mean it! I don’t get married every day of 
tho week, eh ?”’ 

“No,” answered Webster curtly. Olsen failed to 
notice the sharpness of his tone, the sudden tightening 
of the younger man’s lips. ° 

“Think of this,’ Olsen went on, caressing the 
collar of diamonds in his fat hands, ‘ Think of it 
round. Miss Coton’s white neck, and with a diamond 
tiara to match in her hair! Think of her, my boy!” 
He broke into an oily laugh. ‘ And only you and I 
know that until a weck ago she was a typist at twenty- 
tive shillings a week!” 

“There’s nothing to 
remarked Webster coldly. 

“Of course there isn’t! But it’s a lift up for her, 
ch? Last week Miss Mabel Coton, typist, twenty- 
five shillings a week. Next week, my wife, Mrs. 
Isidor Olsen, wife of the ‘ well-known art collector,’ 
well-known——”’ 

“Tho papers generally describe your chief treasures, 
and refer to you as ‘ the Millionaire Collector of Park 
Lane,’’’ observed Webster quietly. 

Olsen, with deft hands, replaced the diamond collar 
upon its bed of velvet. 

“Blow the papers!’’ he said. 
shouting about my collection.” 

“It is o uscful advertisement,” remarked Webster. 

“Advertisement! It’s a direct incitement to 
burglary, that’s what it is, If it weren't for the 
seg ee I take, Webster, this place would have 

en burgled half a dozen times. hy, in this room 
alone Ive got things that must be worth every penny 
of fifty thousand pounds! Look at the miniatures 
there!” He flung out a hand towards two velvet 
panels, which hung on each side of the mantelshelf, 
with gold-framed miniatures, ‘‘ You couldn't buy 
that lot in the market,” he went on triumphantly, 

under twenty thousand pounds !”’ 

He had replaced tho diamond collar in its case; 
now he snapped to the lid, crossed the room to a safe 
concealed in the wall, and deposited the collar there. 

I'll be back in half an hour,’’ he said to Webster 
as he locked the case away. “I’ve got to go round 
to Downing Street.” 

He appeared to be on the verge of saying something 
more, and Webster watched him with the polite 
interest that a secretary is supposed to show in his 
employer's concerns, Olsen rang the bell. 

My coat and hat,’’ he said to the footman who 
answered his ring. 

Then, when he had been helped into his overcoat 
and had donned an opera-hat, he stood in the middle 


be ashamed of in that!” 


“They are always 


“The Amazing Quest of Mr. Ernest 
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His black hair was thin and grew far 
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The Story of a Woman Who Stole Hearts and Money. 
By LAURENCE CLARKE. 


| of the floor with his fat legs apart, and carefully lit a 


large cigar. 


just nicely ! 
Minister at last, so 
call Miss Coton Lady Olsen before the year is out! is 
Uarry Webster winced. 
“Indeed,” he said, ‘are you expecting that ? 


Think she’s up to it?” 
There was & moment’s pause. 


Webster. 
his eyes were fixed steadily on his employer's face. 
Olsen pondered on that look a3 be went down the 
steps and into Park Lane. 

“That young man is getting a bit above his place.” 
he said to himself, ‘* I'll have to teach him a lesson.” 

When Olsen had gone Webster looked at the closed 
door for a full minute. Then he lit a cigarette, flung 
himself into an easy-chair and began to smoke. His 


a discontented look in his eyes. 

Harry Webster had been Olsen's secretary for a 
year. He disliked his employer, but poverty had 
made him accept the position. Now, however, there 


kcep the post much longer. 
“T beg your pardon, sir!” 

room and interrupted his thoughts. 

pardon, sir, can I put up the bells?” 
“Yes, certainly, Hodson,’ answered Webster. 


A footman entered tlic 


wooden shutters upon the front windows overlooking 
Park Lane. Then from bencath the window-box he 
took three bells on curved strips of iron. He placed the 
bells in metal slots at the back of cach shutter, then, 
connecting an electric wire’ which ran across each 
window, turned and left the room. 

Every night Hodson, a trusted servant, guarded the 
lower storeys of Isidor Olsen's house in this fashion, 
Webster watched him idly till he left the room, ive 
minutes later Hodson entered again. 

* T beg your pardon, sir!”’ 

* Well, Hodson, what is it now?” 
Webster querulously. 

“A young lady, sir, in’ the bousekceper’s room. 
Mr. Olsen being out, the housekeeper sent me to ask 
you what she'd better do? The young lady fainted 
and slipped down the area railings all of a heap, sit.” 

“ Fainted 2?” 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Evans saw her from the window.” 

““ What's she like ?’’ asked Webster. 

“ Quite respectable, sir. Very nice-looking young 
lady, sir, but looks poor and as pale asa ghost. Mrs. 
Evans carried her in and gave her a spoonful of brandy, 
and she wants to know what she is to do now, sir.” 

“ TH come down and see Mrs. Evans,’’ said Webster. 

He flung his cigarette end into the firegrate, and, 
following the footman, descended to Mrs. Evans’ 
parlour in the half-basement at tho front of the house. 


questioned 


CHAPTER HU. 


The Stranger in the Housekeeper’s Room. 

“Wer, where is she?” asked Webster, as he 
stepped into the housckeeper’s comfortable room. 

“On the sofa, Mr. Webster,” said Mrs, Evans, the 
housekeeper, an elderly spiritless woman. “ She seems 
ill, poor thing! Just as I closed the shutters for the 
night I happened to look out, and there she was sway- 
ing and swaying and holding on to the area railings. 
1 thought at first, sir, it was a case of intoxication. 
Then 1 saw her suddenly drop like a stone. I hadn't 
the heart not to go out and pick her up.” 

Webster had moved across the room and was looking 
down at the sofa which Mrs. Evans had pulled up 
before the fire. 

Lying full length upon it was 4 girl in a black dress. 
Her eyes were closed; she appeared to be either 
unconscious or asleep. Her face was very pale, but 
the slightly-parted lips were vividly scarlet. She was 
a beautiful girl, with long-lashed eyes and dark hair; 
her dress appeared to be of poor quality, but her 
general appearance was one of quiet respectability, 
and her hands were delicate and white. 

Webster summed her up as @ shop-girl out of a 
situation. For a few minutes he was at a loss what 
to do. Isidor Olsen was not a charitable man, but 
under the circumstances he could hardly cxpect his 
housekeeper to thrust the girl into the street. 
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“Gad, Webster,” he confided, “ things are going 
I've got into touch with the Prime 
on’t be surprised if you have to 


“I'm expecting a baronetcy, my boy! What do 
you think of Miss Coton in the part of Lady Olsen ? 


“Miss Coton is more than up to it,’’ answered 
He scarcely opened his lips as he spoke, but 


eyebrows were drawn down in a frown, and there was 


were several reasons why he began to doubt if he could 
“T beg your 


The footman came forward and closed heavy 


“Sho seems to be in a sort of fiint, sir. She did 
open her eyes once, but she could not stand. and whon 
I put hor on the sofa she scemed to go oif unconscious 
like in a minute,” said Mrs, Evans, who had come to 
his side and was also looking down at the girl. “I 
shouldn't wonder if it were hunger, poor lamb !"’ 

I shouldn't, cither; in any case, send for a doctor; 
thon, whon she's better, you can find out who she is, 
and have her sent home in a taxi. I'll pay the fare.” 

For some minutes he stood looking down into the 
prostrate girl's face; she was lying quietly on her 
side. Thero was something even in her attitude that 
awoke deep pity in his heart. 

“Poor girl!’’ he said aloud. 
another of London's tragedies !"’ 

When Mrs, Evans had been to the telephone, returned 
and said the doctor would come at once, Webster went 
upstairs again. He was oppreased by a vague sense 
of uneasiness, the thought that tho girl on tho sofa 
might have been shamming flashed through his mind, 
and was dismissed with a laugh. In any case, the 
doctor woul! easily see through such a ruse. 

When Webster reached the hall Hodson the footman, 
who was waiting beneath the hall lamp, told him that 
Mr. Olsen’s fiancé? had arrived and was in the drawing- 
room, 

“Miss Coton is here, sir,’ he said formally to 
Webster. “I told her Mr. Olsen was out, but she 
said it didn’t matter, she would wait.” 

Webster nodded, and went into the drawing-room. 

At the far sido of the room, looking down into the 
fire with an elbow on the mantelshelf, stood Mabel 
Coton, who in a few weeks was to become Mrs. Olsen. 
She was tall, her hair and eyes were brown, with a 
small head set proudly on a finely-modelled neck. 

As Webster entered the room Miss Coton turned 
and looked at him over her shoulder. There was a 
long silence, then Webstcr crossed the room. For a 
minute he looked into Miss Coton’s eyes, then suddenly 
he took her hand, raised it to his face and pressed his 
lips passionately upon it. 

The girl tried to free her hand, but without avail. 
Webster prea his lips upon it again and again. 

The colour mounted to Miss Coton's checks, to her 
temples. She tried to turn away her head, but 
Webster suddenly looked up. Their cyes met in a 
long, intense gaze, the light that was in his lit in hers. 
Webster's face was pale; he was looking deep, deep 
into the eyes before fies. 

For a moment he appeared to hesitate, to fight 
against himself. The next moment he had flung 
restrdint to the winds, his arms darted out, and closed 
about her. She struggled weakly, but he had inclosed 
her in an embrace that was irresistible, almost 
ferocious. 

“No, no, no!” she pleaded. 
must Iet me go!”’ 

He was kissing her eyes, her hair, her neck, her 
brows; she possessed nu more strength than a child 
to resist him. 

““Mabel,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ for God's sake stop ths 
mad farce and mockery of marriage! You don't lovo 
O'aa!” 

“Dve given my word to him! 
now!’’ breathed the girl. 

“You can go back, Mabel! You must go back ! 
I may be mad to say it! I'm poor! I've got nothing 
to offer you against his millions, but when this fellow 
talks, in his coarse, brutish way, of making you his 
wife, the words madden me! 1 can scarcely keep my 
hands off him. One of these days I shall forget 
myself; you've no idea what he is like ; he isa brute, 
beast, with no soul above money! Mabel, cast him 
out of your mind—you love me!"’ He paused ; the 
girl’s head was lowered ; she scemed afraid to mect his 
PALA 
a It is no good, Harry, I've given my word; my 
father is in his power. My marriage to Mr, Olsen is 
the only thing that can save him, And, after all, I 
don’t believe you really love me; it is only a passing 
infatuation on your part, becanse Lam unhapp y."” 

“T do love you, Mabel!"’ protested Webster. 
“You are willing to sacrifice all your life's happiness 
and mine to save your father?” 

“T must !’’ she answered in a low voice, ‘‘ Thero 
is no other way.’ She retreated from him, Her 
voice was low, her power of resistance was weakened. 
Webster believed that he loved her and that sho loved 
him. I£ be pleaded now ho could win tho day. Ho 
inoved a step towards her, then his quick ear detected 
a sotind in the corridor outside ; a moment later the 
door opencd, and Olsen step d into the room. 

He noticed nothing. ‘* Ah, Mabel!’’ He smiled. 
“Waiting for me, ch?’ He crossed the room and 
kissed her loudly on the cheek. 


CHAPTER Iil. 
Murder ! 

OLsEN came home at eleven o'clock that night. He 
had taken Miss Coton to supper at the Savoy and 
imparted to her what he called a stupendous piece of 
good news. Within a year the Government was 
going to honour a certain cheque of his to the extent 
ofa baronetey. As he entered the room where Webster 
was still sitting gloomily by the fireside his manner 
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“ Harry, Harry, you 


I can’t go back 
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was boisterous to the extent of exuberance. 
clapped his secretary on the shoulders and began to 
per of Miss Coton in that peculiarly offensive way of 
his that was maddening to the younger man. As 
Olsen talked Webster rose from his chair and avoided 
meeting his employer's xp He was wondering how 
long he could manage to keep his hands off him. , 

Olsen laid his fat hand again on his secretary's 
shoulder; and suddenly Webster put out a hand and 
pushed him backwards. There was a dangerous light 
in his cyes as he did so, and his right hand clenched 
ominously. 

““Qlsen,”’ he said between his teeth, “if you say 
another word about Misa Coton I'll give you the 
thrashing of your life! God knows I’ve tried to keep 
my hands off you, but when I see a low, dirty hound 
like you talking in that way about a woman whose 
shoe-strings you are not fit to tie——” 


He 


Olsen sprang away as if a knife had been stuck in him. 
“What's that?’ be screamed. ‘‘ You insolent 
scoundrel !”” 


“* Keep a civil tongue in your head ! ”’ cried Webster, 
striding after him. 

It was not now a case of employer and employed; it was 
a case ot manand man, And Webster was amazed at 
the look of fear that leapt into Isidor Olsen’seyes, The 
word “ coward ”’ was written all over his fat, shapeless, 
ugly figure. 
“Now,” he said, drawing a deep breath, “ I’ve said 
what I think about you, and you can do as you like!” 

Olsen’s fat cigar ‘on the floor unheeded ; he was 
breathing heavily with his coarse lips parted. 

** Leave—leave the house at once!” he said in a 
voice that was husky with fear and on 

A minute later, when Webster left the room, 
closing the door behind him, Olsen sank into a chair 
at the fireside and mopped his brow with a handker- 
chief. A look of intense relief had come over his face, 
and now the strange look of fear, the unaccountable 
look that had leapt into his when Webster had 
advanced upon him gradually Ns 

“M God !”? he marmured. ‘I thought he was 
one of. them!’’ Then he remembered Webster's 
excellent references and his record which he had looked 
bi before e ing him as secretary, and gradually his 
old, Self-confident, cocksure air returned to him. He 
rose from his chair, lit another cigar, and wrote a 
— for Webster's salary in lieu of notice. 


y he said, suddenly master of himself 
again, “I'll get him out of the house to-night! He 
must be mad!” 


He could think of no other way of accountitg for 
Webster's sudden outburst. : 

In the meantime Webster ascended the stairs. 
After what had happened he knew that Olsen would 
not allow him to spend the night in the house, he 
knew that he had thrown away his livelihood, that 
he had been a complete and utter fool. The worst 
part of the case was that Olsen would give him no 


reference, and to obtain a position as private secretary | 


without a reference is a problem that takes a good 
deal of solving. : 

He ascended the stairs slowly, deeply occupied with 
his own thoughts, On the first floor he paused to look 
from the landing window, over Hyde Park, and as he 
did so his eyes lowered to the pavement below. 

Owing to Olsen’s rigid rule about closing the shutters 
in the lower parts ot the house no lights shone from the 
windows ; at least, no lights had ever shone from the 
windows before at that hour of the night. But as 
Webster looked a flash of light illuminated the area 
railings ; the light came from the housekeeper’s room 
window, and was at first a narrow slit. For a moment 
Webster paid little attention. -Then he gave a sudden 
start and became all interest. 

On the wall below the area railings he saw the shadow 
of a slender figure, the of a girl, who had opened 
the shutters, and was doing something to the window. 
She moved swiftly, and almost before Webster realised 
what he had seen the shutters were closed again, and all 
was darkness. 

The singular fact of the shutters being opened and 
shut at that hour of the night struck him as significant. 
Then he suddenly remembered the presence of the 

irl who had fainted, the beautiful girl he had seen 
lying with closed eyes on the sofa in the housekeeper’s 
room, 

What if that faint of hers was a trick after all, a 
trick to gain access to the house for some felonious 
pornos 2? As he thought of the matter now it struck 

im as suspicious that she should have sunk down just 
at the moment when Mrs. Evans happened to be 
looking out of the window. 

_ For a minute or two he stood on the landing hesftat- 
ing and wondering what todo. Then he realised that 
he ought instantly to tell Olsen what he had seen. 

He turned and slowly descended the stairs, and, to 
Olsen’s utter amazement, he again sapped into the 
drawing-room. Olsen was sitting at his desk ; he had 
fully recovered himeelf, and as Webster came in he 
glared and struck the desk-top with his fat fist. 

“Get out!’’ he shouted. 

Then he remembered Webster's cheque, and pointed 
at it where it lay on his desk. 

“*Take your month's money, and get out!” he 
shouted. 
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Webster came forward. . 

“‘T want to have a word with you,”’ he said ; ‘‘ some- 
thing’s happened that I think you ought to know 
about.” 

But Olsen’s face was purple with indigriation ; he 
refused to listen. 

“T'll give you a minute to go!” he said. He spoke 
in a loud, domineering voice, and put out his hand 
towards the electric bell. 

“ Will you listen to me ?”” shouted Webster angrily. 

“i No.” 

“It’s for your own good!” Webster raised his 
voice. ‘‘ Someone has opened a window in the area— 
there may be an attempt at a robbery to-night!” he 
shouted. 

But Olsen still refused to listen ; he paid no attention 
to Webster's words, but his faco grew purple. He 
pressed his thumb on the electric bell. 

“If you won’t listen,” said Webster, ‘‘ you may 
be sorry for it.” 

At that moment the door opened and Hodson, the 
footman, aj F 

“Tf Mr. Webster doesn’t leave the house the minute 
he has ed his things, you will send for a police- 
constable—you understand?” roared the irate 
diamond merchant. : 

Hodson repressed ao stare of surprise. He liked 
Webster, as everyone in the house liked him, but he 
knew that his master was a man not to be trifled with. 

“Yes, sir,” he said submissively. 

“ Olsen, you’re acting like a fool ! ” said his secretary. 

Olsen pointed dramatically towards the door. 

“You must listen to me!” said Webster firmly. 
However angered Olsen might be against him he 
felt it -his duty to inform him of what he had seen, and 
he did so quickly and distinctly. 

But Olsen was walking up and down the carpet in 
@ paroxysm of rage. 

“*Get out!” shouted. ‘‘Get out! Hodsog, 
if you don’t get that man out this minute I'll sac 


| you, too!” 


Then Hodson placed his hand on Webster's arm. 

“You really must come, sir,” he said, and led him 
out of the room. 

As Webster packed his bag in his room at the top of 
house he began to wonder if he himself had not been 
a fool. ter all, there might have been nothing 
at all in the closing and shutting of the housckeeper’s 
window. Still, he had told Olsen, and he woald no 
doubt, after his anger had cooled, make investigations 
himself. Nevertheless, he was still uneasy, and 
decided to write a note to Olsen telling him what. he 
had seen. . He wrote the note in pencil on a leaf torn 
from his pocket-book; and sent it downstairs by a 
servant. e millionaire was still pacing the floor 
in a rage. When the servant told him the note was 
from Webster he took it in his fat fingers, walked to the 
fire, and without opening it, thrust it into the flames! 

As Webster gathered his photographs and small 
personal belongings together, a sense of depression stole 
over him. He had thrown away a good position, and 
whet was worse, the chance ofareference. Asecretar 
who speaks to his employer in the manner in which 
he had spoken to Olsen can scarcely expect a 
reference. However, he had done one thing, he had 
done his duty in acquainting Olsen with what he had 
seen—he did not know that Olsen had burnt his note 
without reading it. 

As Webster cast a last look round the little room 
he had occupied for a year, he admitted that he was 
one of the most unfortunate beings alive. He had 
lost everything that makes life worth living. It was 
gall and wormwood to him that the woman he loved, 

{abel Coton, was being forced, for her father’s sake, 
to marry this repulsive, wealthy scoundrel. 

Webster, having finished his ing, locked his 
trunk, and made it ready to be ca for; then, taking 
up his hand-bag, stepped out on the landing. 

As he did so he noticed that most of the lights in 
the house had been extinguished, and he remembered 
that it must be quite half-past eleven. When he made 
his way down the staircase with the soft carpet 
deadening his- footfall, the large, luxurious house 
seemed strangely empty and eilent. On the first floor 
landing a single light was burning, and as Webster 
came to the top of the staircase he heard a crash 
as of something falling to the floor. Then a sudden 
hoarse cry in a voice he recognised as Olsen’s. The 
cry echoed and vibrated through the house in a tone 
of agonised appeal. 

Webster repressed an exclamation, and listened. 
Again Olsen’s agonised voice came echoing up to him 
in the silent house. 

Webster, forgetting the quarrel between them, 
forgetting everything in the instinct to fly to a 
fellow-being in distress, Bung away his suit-case, and 
began leaping down the stairs towards the drawing- 
roam four steps at a time. He heard voices, and 
hurrying footsteps proceeding from the servants’ 
quarter of the house. 

Then from the drawing-room came the reverberating 
crash of a pistol shot, and before the echoes of the first 
shot had died away a second shot was fired. The 
hall lights had been extinguished for the night, and 
in the semi-darkness Webster saw a cluster of female 
servants huddled together a yard or two from the 
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drawing-room door. They were talking iy 
whispers. ° 

Hodson, the footman, was standing at the dro.) 
room door itself, and in the half-light Web-: ; .. 
that the man’s face was ghastly white, and 1: : 
eyes were staring. A quick expression of r.!i-{ ; 
into Hodson’s features as he saw Webster hi: 
towards him. 

“Go in!” called Webster. ‘Go in, in IH... 
name! Why don’t you go in!” ; 
‘*The door’s locked on the inside,” said I}. , 
in a shaking voice. 

Webster thrust him aside and turned the h2isi!: 

“QOlsen!’? he shouted. ‘Olsen! Olson! \W). + 
is it? Open the door!” He began to bane bh... .), 
on the panels with his fist. Then he paused, ti:t :), +; 
was complete silence in the drawing-room. W i..: + 
bunched himself after the manner of a footba!!:. 1:4 
flung his whole weight alow: the door. ‘Th: |} :; 
creaked but still held. Then Hodson recover| j,): 
nerve, and together they went at the door. A mir. 
later the lock gave and Webster hurtled iit) 13. 


,Toom. 


The place was brilliantly lit. For a mii: 
Webster was dazzled by the power of the livht ; ti... 
he swept the room witha glance. It wasin theism 
disorder—the two panels of priceless miniitur.< ‘h,.t 
had decorated the sides of the fireplace had |) + 
wrerched from their place, and lay scattered on th. 
floor. A large vase lay broken on the hearthras. bit 
the room itself appearcd to be empty. 

Webster stared about him in amazement. Thr: w.3 
no sign of Olsen. 

Then he felt Hodson’s hand on his arm. 

‘“* My God, sir,” said the footman, “look at that!” 

Webster looked, following the direction of Hud=:.:'3 
terrified stare. For oa minute he saw nothing. Then 
on the floor beyond Olsen’s desk he made out the =! 
of a pair of patent shoes. The shoes were j.1f: 
motionless, and were visible ee with a pair 
thick anklee, just beyond the edge of Olsen's de-k. 

Webster leapt across the room, and saw Qisen him- 
self. He was lying face downwards on the carj«', 
with his arms stretched before him. His body ».1. 
huddled _ together. 

Webster dropped on his knees, and turned him 
slowly on his side. Olsen was dead—he had been ~iii 
through the heart—and a dark stain of blood w.s 
already visible on his shirt. Webster looked in hi: 
face. There was a terrible look of fear on the cour-- 
features—a look that caused Webster to turn away hi: 
eyes. His own face went as grey as the face of Hodson, 
who was standing looking down at them. - 

‘* Hodson,” he said, coming unsteadily to hi- ‘. 
“this is murder! Go for the police.” 

As he turned again towards Olsen's body he si 5 
dark, sinister-looking object on the carpet, eiznt « 
ten fect away—it was a Browning pistol. 

His first impulse was to take it up. Then, remem!» 
ing that its position might be valuable as a clue fort) 
police, he decided to leave it. Webster had not I.» 
conscious that there was anyone in the room bi-1'i - 
Hodson and himself with that figure with the o. 
features. Now he saw that the women servas':. 
gaining courage had moved softly into the room. i! 
with awed faces were looking down at Olsen's !uty. 
Mrs. Evans, the housekeeper, was there, three r 
four maids, and the cook. 

Webster turned upon them angrily. 

** Go away all of you,” he ordered ; ‘‘ and ren mer 
Mrs. Evans, that not a thing is to be touched wit 
the police come.” ; 

The women went out of the room at his bidiline. 
When he was alone he ed the floor restles+!s. !..- 
eyes swept the room. Except for the prone tii '! 

Isen behind the desk, the room was empty ; and ‘lie 
appeared to him to be no possible hiding-plac-. 

: The idea formed in his mind that the awful trize'ly 
that had happened was the climax of a Jong chai ‘f 
mysterious happenings. He wondered how 'i 
murderer had managed to escape—he appeared utt:!) 
to have vanished. The only way he could hw 
escaped was through the dividing doors which separat: ! 
the drawing-room from a room behind it. !!* 
tried these doors, and, discovered that they “'': 
not locked. é 

Webster had never heard the ticking of the lk 
in that room before, now he heard it loud and har=!— 
and somehow the sound jarred upon his nerve. 

He stepped out of the room, and pulled the drawin- 
room door noiselessly to behind him. The hall ».\ 
still in darkness, the servants had returned to theie 

warters. He strained his ears, expecting to br: 
their distant voices in excited discussion, but no sound 
came to him. It seemed ages since Hodson went !" 
the police. — 

He glanced up the broad, thickly-carpeted stairc:~" 
-s faint light penetrated through the transom at 1." 
top of the street door. A portion of this light shor” 
feebly upon the dark wall of the staircase, and as 
Webster looked he saw something which caused bim 
to shrink back into the darkness of his doorway. — 1 

The thing he saw was a white hand moving noisele=+lv 
over the surface of the wall and descending slightly + 
it advanced. : 

For a moment Webster watched, fascinated. Thea 
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he made out the yague outline of a dark figure stealthily 


descending the staircase. He drew a decp breath, 
his heart began to hammer violently. 

The mysterious girl, who had fainted and been carried 
into the housekeeper’s room, the opening of the 
shutters, Olsen’s cry for help, and, lastly, Olsen’s 
murdered body 1 behind the omate desk in the 
drawing-room all flashed through his mind. He knew 
infallibly, as he watched that stealthy, descending 
figure, that here was a further development of the 
mysterious happenings of that night. 

“Webster was a man quick in action and quick in 
thought. He watched the dark figure descend until 
it reached the floor within a couple of yards of him. 
‘Then he put out his hand and switched on the electric 

hts. 

ata a aaaling glare of light he was face to face with 
the girl he had seen lying on the sofa in Mrs. Evans’ 
parlour—the girl with the pale face, lustrous dark eyes, 
and scarlet lips! The suddenness of his appearance 
before her aniazed and terrified her. She was crouch- 
ing away from him—her eyes wide with terror. Once 
she looked behind her along the passage towards the 
back of the house. 

Webster's hand shot out and gripped her by the 
wrist. His face was stern and his lips set in o hard 


line. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ what’s your game ?” 

The girl was trying to slip her wrist from his 

rasp. 
ee Pieaie, pleaso let go my wrist!” she whispered in 
agonised entreaty. She turned her matchless eycs 
upon him. “ Piease, please Iet me go!” 

“TI think not!” said Webster—‘ at Icast, 
not at present. ‘Perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell mo why were trying to creep 
out of the house like that?” 

As he spoke he looked keenly into the girl's 
face. He saw now that she was amazingly 
beautiful, even in London, where beautiful gitls 
abound, she was remarkable. Her long, mys- 
terious dark eyes were shaded by heavy lashos; 
her face was finely formed; and her complexion, 
despite its pallor, was faultless. She was looking 
back into Webster's eyes, and she appearcd to 
be recovering her self-possession with amazing 
quickness. Webster sternly repeated his question. 

“I wasn’t trying to creep out of the housc,” 
answored the girl. 

‘What then?” asked Webster. 

He knew she was lying, but there was pitcous 
appeal in her voice and he fclt himsclf vagucly 
sorry for her. 

“As a matter of fact,” she said, ‘“ I—I 
was frightened. A few minutes ago, as I was 
resting in Mrs. Evans’ bedroom, I heard a 
sonnd—a shot—or something. And—you sce 
my nerves are not very good—as a matter of js 
fact, I’m not very strong. I fainted outside |j/ 
the house to-night, and the housckeepcr here i 
was very good to me.” i 

“She was,” returned Webster coldly. 

“She took me in, and——” 

“And in return,” broke in Webster, losing 
patience, ‘‘ you waited until she was out of 
the room, then opened the shutters and cither Iet 
in vour confederate or left the window unfastened 
so that he could get in himself.” 

He watched her closely as he spoke, but, 
save a faint flutter of her cyelids, there was no 
sign of agitation or surprise. 

“ [T don’t understand.” 

Suddenly the girl’s expression altered: she 
broke into a smile and looked up winningly into his 
eyes. 

“Do you know, really,” she said, “ I think it's most 
unkind of you to treat poor me in this way! 
seem so harsh and stern,” she went on. 

Very gently she laid hor other hand on Webster's 
hand that was still gripping her wrist. 

“Tm sure you don’t mean to be cruel and hard,” 
sho said. She had beautiful regular teeth, and there 
was something intensely alluring in the way she looked 
up at him from under her long eyelashes. Webster 
wondered how much she knew, how much she was 
concerned in that tragcdy that had taken place in the 
drawing-room within the Jast half hour. He realised 
vaguely that he was dealing with a woman who in 
other circumstances could have twisted bim round her 
little finger. He wondered what she would do next, 
and watched her carefully. 

Then footsteps sounded outside the front door. A 
minute later Hodson entered the hall with a policeman. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tricked. 

Wesster opened the door and admitted the two 
men; the policeman was a typical Mctropolitan 
Constable, except that he was sallow-skinncd and 
that his moustache was jet black. 

“ Good-evening, sir!”’ said the constabl-, spcaking 
to Webster. He cast a quick glance at the girl. 

Webster led tho way to the drawiag-room. Before 
going he remarked significantly to the officcr that the 
girl had better come, too, and the man unobtrusively 
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stepped behind her, cutting off any mzans of | As he spoke Webster heard the front door open, and 


escape. 
_ A minute later they were all in the disordered draw- 
ing-room, and the door had been closed behind them. 

“Do you know anything of this?’’ asked the 
constable when he had examined the body. 

Webster shook his head. : 

“ Nothing,” he said. ‘‘I was here with Mr. Olsen 
earlier in the evening, but at a little after eleven I 
went to my room. Mr. Olsen and I had had a little 
disagreement earlier in the evening, and I was leaving 
the house. As I was descending the stairs ayain, 
about half-past eleven, I heard a cry for help, and 
then a shot. Hodson and I burst open the door and 
found Mr. Olsen’s body.” 

“ Are there any circumstances in the case,’ asked 
the man, ‘ that lead you to suspect anyone ? ” 

Webster glanced at the girl. She was standing 
motionless near the black-moustached policeman. 
For a moment Webster hesitated ; he could not bring 
himself to believe that a girl so beautiful and simple 
and innocent-looking could have become the accom- 
plice of a murderer. Then before Webster could speak 
the girl suddenly stepped® pace forward and broke in : 

‘“ Yes,” she said, ‘ something suspicious did occur 
T happened to be peas the door of this room earlier 
this evening, and I heard this gentleman ’’—she raised 
an accusing finger and pointed at Webster—“ I heard 
this gentleman quarrelling with Mr. Olsen. I heard 
him threaten Mr. Olsen’s life!” 

Webster stepped back in horror. 


For a moment 
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the staircase, 


he was dazed and overwhelmed by the suddenness of 
the charge against him. Then in a flash he realised 
that the girl was doing this to save her own skin, that 
in accusing him she was drawing suspicion from 
herself. 

“Good God!” he ejaculated. Then he suddenly 
realised that his only chance was to keep cool. He 
turned to Hodson. ‘Go to the police-station and 
bring an inspector ora detective,” heordered. * You'd 
better bring him in a taxi to save time.” 

Hodson hirricd to the front door, and went out 
a second time. 

“ Before believing this lady’s charge I should advise 
you to inquire how she got into this house to-night, 
who she is, and what is her history,” went on Webster 
to the constable. 

“Do you make a charge against this young lady, 
sir?” It was the constable who spoke. 

“No,” answercd Webster, ‘I won't go as far as 
that. What I say is that her presence in this house is 
suspicious ! ” 

“That,” said the constable, ‘ practically amounts 
to a charge, and if you don’t mind, sir, I'll take the 
young lady along at once!” 

” He moved forward towards the girl, who shrank 
back a little. | 
“No,” said Webster, ‘I can’t allow that! We will 
wait, cither until a detective or your superior officer 
comcs. This lady has made a grave charge against 

me.” 

“We won't take any notice of that, sir,” said 
the constable, with a smile, ‘we'll just take her | 
along.” 


Webster made out the outline of a 
dark figure stealthily descending 
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in an instant Hodson was in the room. 
_ ‘Detective Inspector Mason’s just coming along, 
sir. I met him at the corner of the street.” 

Webster turned to the policeman who was standing 
near the girl in black. 

“I should like to speak to the detective alone a 
moment. I suppose you have no objection to 
that?” 

‘No, sir, none at all,” answered the policeman. 

Webster hurried from the room. Detective Mason 
had just entered the hall. 

‘“May I have a word with you?” said Webster, 
speaking to Mason. 

Detective Inspector Mason nodded curtly. 

‘* The constable’s still here, of course ?”’ he said. 

“Yes,” said Webster; ‘‘ he’s in the drawing-room 
there.” He nodded towards the closed door of the 
drawing-room, then led the way along the hall to a 
small room at the back of the drawing-room. Followed 
by Detective Mason, he stepped inside. 

Hodson went downstairs to have a word with Mrs, 
Evans, who was on the verge of hysterics. 

In the meantime Detective Mason had drawn his 
notebook from his pocket. He listened attentively as 
Webster rapidly narrated the events of the evening, 
and finally came to the murder of Mr. Olsen. 

‘You say,” said the detective, “that the young 
lady now in charge of the constable in the drawing- 
room made an unfounded charge against yourself ? ”’ 

** Yes,’ said Webster. 

“Will you kindly tell me again what you 
noticed at the window ?”’ asked the detective. 

Webster for the second time related what 
he had seen from the first floor window, 
the opening of the shutters, and the slender 
feu of the girl silhouetted on the arca 
wall. 

* You say the girl is a stranger in tho 
house ?"’ asked the detective. 

“Yes.” 

“She is not known to Mr. Olsen or yourself, 
or any of the servants ?”’ 

“No.” 

“ How did she come to be in the house ? ”’ 

“She fainted outside the areca railings, and 
the housckeepe 

“* Fainted ?”’ 


ce 

The detectives eyebrows went 
up; for a minute he remained motionless, 
staring into Webster's face, then a swift, 
triumphant light leapt into his eyes. 

“By gad,” he cried, “ then we've got her at 
last!” 

He rose excitedly to hia feet. 

“ Got whom ?”’ said Webster. 

‘Rebecca Maderty! Rebecca Maderty ! 
There’s never been a woman thief to equal 
her! She's the head of the cleverest organisa- 
tion of crooks in Europe. She’s been in ali 
the big West-End burglaries for the last two 
years, and no potice ofticcr ever had a sight of 

cr. I'll bet my hat the girl in the other 
room is Rebecca Moderty herself. She invented 
the fainting trick, and a dozen other tricks 
for getting into guarded houses. Creat Scott! 
Come along, sir, I shall want you to be present 
when I make the charge.” 

The detective hurried from the room and 
walked quietly, but rapidly along the passage 
with Webster at his heels. 

A moment later he turned the handle, 
os open the drawing-room door, and stepped 
insi 

The sallow-faced policeman and the girl in black 
had vanished. The room was empty! 

(Was the beautiful girl who so mysteriously 
disappeared really the n torious thief? How 
could she escape unless the constable was one 
of her many accomplices? Does Webster get 
mixed up in the murder? And what did Olsen 
mean when he said: “I thought he was one of 
them"? The answers to all these questions 
will be answered in next week's thrilling 
instalment.) 


TROUBLE FOR NOTHING. 

P.C. Suspicious was just going off duty when 
he spied a sweet little boy with an angel face trying 
to attract his attention. 

“ Please, officer,” said the angel-boy, “this box 
has fallen from a cart. I suppose you'll take it 
to the station, won’t you ?” 

“That I will!” said P.C. Suspicious. “‘ You're 
a good, honest lad! Many boys would have taken 
the box home, and said nothing about it.” 

The box was extremely heavy, and the constable 
was very much exhausted when he arrived at the 
station carrying it in his arms. Many guesses were 
made as to its contents. Some said oranges, others 
bananas, and the inspector suggested a cheese. 
‘Then they opened it, and found it was full of cobble- 
stones. 

P.C. Suspicious is still looking for a small boy 
with an angel face. 
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Inrropucep originally as a ‘“‘stiffener” or 
protection to the cigarettes when they were 
more generally packed in paper packets, cigarette 
cards have now become quite a national institution. 

Millions of them are issued each week, and of 
these quite a considerable proportion are preserved. 
Children value them highly ; but adults are also 
collecting them in ever-increasing numbers, and 
thousands of albums for preserving them are 
constantly beihg manufactured, and sold in sta- 
tioners’ shops all over the kingdom. 

Collectors place a considerable money value on 
their collections. Fifty guineas is no uncommon 
price for a really eat one to fetch, and one sold 
recently for £565. This is the record price so far, 
but experts consider it to be a low one, and predict 
that it will soon be surpassed. For although 
this particular collection contained not fewer than 

* one Fendved thousand separate varieties of cards, 
collected from all over the world, and filling twenty 
large albums, yet collections are known to exist 
that are far more complete than this even, and they 
are continually being added to. 

. “Cig. card” collecting, it is pointed out, is far 
more _interesti and instructive than stamp 
collecting, for t tiny eboards constitute 
in their entirety miniature illustrated encyclopedias 
’ which tell you practically everything worth knowing. 
First Aid Taught Here. 

One serics, for example, concerns itself with first 
aid. The proper and approved methods of dealing 
with all kinds of wounds and fractures arc illustrated 
on the face of the cards, while on the back is printed 
full instructions on how to make and apply the 
bandages, pads, and so forth. 

Another set concerns itself with the Territorials. 
The uniforms, flags, and so on are illustrated, in 
colours of course; and on the reverse are such 
interesting items of information as the strength 
of the battalion in officers and men, situation of 
its headquarters, name of the former corresponding 
volunteer unit, and the names of the colonel 
commanding and the adjutant. 

Similar sets are also issued in connnection with 
the regiments of the regular Army ; while if your 
interests are centred.in railways, there is a series 
representative and ae of all the principal 
‘types of locomotives in the world, from the small 
but powerful engines built for the Soudan Govern- 
ment Railway, with its narrow gauge (3 feet 6 inches) 
and light sandy track, up to the monsters that haul 
the crack expresses and long-distance transconti- 
nental freight trains in the United States of 
America, and which weigh, with their tenders, 
anything between 200 and 300 tons. 

Other favourite scts are those giving portraits of 
the popular jockcys, singers, actors, and composers, 
each profession being allotted a separate set; 
those dealing with British and foreign Orders of 
Chivalry ; and the very numerous series of sets 
dealing with exploration, -sports, and natural 
history, botany, and arboriculture. : 

600 To One Set. 

Some of the sets are exceedingly elaborate. One, 
for example, embraces no fewer than six hundred 
separate views of Irish scenery. These were 
specially photographed, the operation taking 
several months. A full set of the cards belonging 
to this serics would constitute for its fortunate 
possessor a complete picture gallery of all the most 
interesting spots in the Emerald Isle; but he 
would have to excha with other collectors, 

otherwise he could hardly expect to.complete his 
set in a lifetime. That is, of course, assuming that 
he emoked conscicntiously all the packets of 
cigarettes containing them. 

Somewhat of a curiosity is the series dealing with 
tricks and puzzics. A vast variety of these are 
illustrated and explained; in fact, the complete 
set is a regular treatise on the art of conjuring, with 

ictures and diagrams to match. 

A late addition to the ever-growing multitude of 
varieties is a Boy Scouts’ series of one hundred 
designs. These cigarettes are not intended for 
Boy Scouts to smoke, for this is forbidden by scout 
law, but arc meant for their ts, and others 
who havo arrived at years of discretion. 

The cards doal with practically everything that 
a Scout is taught, as regards, for example, physical 
drill, firet aid, bridge-building, tent-pitching, and 
60 on. , 


Nearly 200 NOVELTIES To Be Won This Week. 


The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Leather Belts, Suede Belts,.Dainty Bows, Braces, 
Crepe de Chine Ties, and Sock Suspenders to be 
: Won this week. . 


FOR THE MEN. 


' in Easy Task. 

Cxroose any twelve words from a column of 
reading matter in this week’s number of Pearson’s 
Weekly and make a sentence of them. The twelve 
words chosen must be from twelve different lines. 
parks page and column from which the words are 
taken. 

For the fifty best sentences we will give Crépe 
de Chine Ties. Mark postcards “Twelve.” See 
conditions below. : 

Read This Week's Stories. 

When you have the six complete short 
stories in this number write down their titles, on 
a postcard, in the order you like them best. To 
the twenty-five competitors coming nearest the 
correct order of popularity, as chosen by our 
readers, we Will give Leather Belts. Mark post- 
cards “ Stories.”” See conditions below. 

What Did He Say? 
A man with a shiny bald head : 
Took his paper and quietly read, 
Till a bee with a sting, 
- At his head took a fling, 
When he said, .......---+e0- siaoere 

Well, what do you think he said? You need 
not trouble to rhyme, but you must limit the man’s 
remarks to twelve words. ‘Mark postcards “ Shiny.” 
To the twenty-five senders of the best things said 
we will give Sock Suspenders, See conditions 
below. 

A Seaside Conundrum. 

Can you tell us ‘“ Why was it the sea sighed 2.” 
One clever answer is “ use it saw the waters 
pout.” We want better than that, however. For 
the twenty-five best replies we will give Braces. 
Mark postcards ‘Sighed.” See conditions below. 


FOR _THE_ LADIES. 


About Damsons. 

Here is a question specially for the ladies. 
“Why is a damson tart like the Home Notes page 
of Pearson’s Weekly?” 

To the twenty-five senders of the best reasons 
we will give dainty Crépe de Chine Bows. Mark 
postcards ‘‘ Damsons.” See conditions below. 


Don’t Tax Bachelors. 

In France they are going to tax bachelors, and 
soon the idea will be suggested here. We want 
three good reasons why Pacticlors should not be 
taxed. You can be funny or serious in your 
reasons as you like, For the twenty-five best 
lists of three reasons we will give Suede Belts. 
Mark postcards “Tax.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. e 
2. You may take part in any number of these eur- 
ie column competitions, but your reply to each must 
a wien on a eeparate postcard. 


. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. . : 

4, Each competitor must give his or her real eddress. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the qompetitor 
forfeits his or her right toe pan. ; 

5, Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 

tion for which it is intended in the ee left-hand corner. 

rovided these conditions ¢re fulfilled all the postcards 
may be eent in one envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in 
the left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 


Yr. 
than Tuesday, 
August 12, 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
considered the best. | : : , 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the hig will 
be divided, and, where the awards ere gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Results of Sur-Prizes and Footline Competitions 
appear on page 198. 


i ¢pE ARSO N’s = 
Championship Pigeon Race. 


300 CASH PRIZES| 
A CUP. 


Full Particulars and free entry coupon appear on 
page iii. of red cover. 
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THE RED HOT RIVETERS. 


A Gang of Four Earns £15 a Week. 3 
The Men Risk Blindness, Smashed 
Faces, and Terrible Burns, 

Ciank, clank! Bang, bang! The noice js 
deafening ; but through it all, working and perspir- 
ing, yet apparently utterly oblivious to the clamoa: 
of their hammers, toil the riveting squad. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with 11> 
trade, a squad or gang usually consists of thre» 
men and a boy, the latter, in spite of his diminutiy> 
title, being from sixteen to twenty years ut 


age. 

Watch that couple of riveters making an attack 
on a red hot rivet. Alternately they strike that 
inoffensive bolt of iron with a rapidity and precisicn 
only acquired by years of constant practice. Hw 
the muscles of their brawny arms quiver bencaih 
their oil-stained flesh. 

The “‘ Dollyman.” 

Underneath that monstrous steel-plated oil tank, 
which is held aloft by wooden props, lics tic 
“dollyman.” Watch him pick up that red-hot 
rivet, deftly insert it through the rivet-hole, and 
then seize his ten-foot handled dolly hammu.r 
with its massive head. 

Lying in a most uncomfortable attitude, so 
cramped is the space he works in, he places t1.c 
head beneath that of the rivet to take the fore 
of the heavy blows which fall on it from above. 

Should he relax his hold for an instant the rivct 
would be useless. He has evidently done sv in 
this case, for the language hurled forth at him frm 
his mates above is far more forcible than polite. 

The cause of his mistake becomes evident when 
he emerges from below holding his hand to his face. 
<A red-hot scale of fron has jumped from the rivet 
and has fastened itself into his cheek just below 
his eye, and is clinging to the flesh with the perti- 
nacity of glue. 

A comrade renders first aid and removes tlie 
scale from his face; and the next instant, almost, l.c 
is taking up his hammer ready for action once 
more. 

Such minor accidents are common to riveters, 
their great fear being that a red hot splinter may 
enter the eye and cause blindness. 


The Boy’s Duty. 

The danger to the men hammering above is 
also no slight one. So rapid are the blows de- 
livered by their short-handled but heavy-headed 
hammers that 2 man sometimes happers, to =trike 
his comrade’s hammer instead of the yiclling 
rivet. Up rebounds his hammer-head, and so clove 
is the seated man to his work that it flies intw ins 
face before he can dodge aside, causing awful gales 
to both nose and chcek. 

The “boy” of the squad is heating the rivets in 
a portable blacksmith’s forge, and woe betide him 
ot ag he fail to bring each rivet to the requisite 

eat. 

When old enough he will ~linquish his position 
to another beginner, and become a “ dollyman.’ 
or perhaps a full-fledged riveter. His duty is alu 
at times a hazardous one. 

Recently a riveter’s boy was handing up tlc 
red-hot rivets to the man above, when by sone 
unaccountable mischance the man let one drep. 
It fell right inside the collar of the boy’s overalls «1! 
inflicted terrible burns to his back and legs beture 
it could be removed from under his clothing. 

The earnings of a riveting gang of clever worke's 
who are being paid at the rate of 9s. per 100 rivets 
amounts to the sum of £15 a week. Of this amount 
the boy is paid 30s., the dollyman receives £3 1s., 
and the two riveters ket the comparatively 
large sum of £5 each. is amount, we may Sit)5 
is paid for piece-work, although riveters can con 
mand good wages at any ship-yard or iron works, 
whether doing day or task wor ; 

Black and grimy though the men may look in 
their well-worn overalls, the t sess the 
muscles and physique of a veritable Samson ; and 
for wage-earning capabilities their trade is hard to 
beat, the only drawback being they often poss? 
no certainty of permanent employment, 


—_o—— 


Foreman (to workman who has failed to appe:t 
at work before breakfast): ‘Well, Pat, anothcr 
quarter lost, and how is that ?” , 

“Shure, sor, and sorry it is I am that it should 
be so; but I niver woke meself up, and thought 
"twould be no good to come here aslape ! ” 


This week's number of HOME NOTES is a special Bank Holiday number. 
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HOW DO YOU SLEEP? 


Flirts, and Failures Can All be 
ted by the Way They Rest. 
Tue way a person sleeps has a lot to do with 
the way he or she acts when awake. Just as the 
way a man carries his umbrella or wears his hat 
fetrays some special kink in his character, so 
‘loes the way he places his head on the pillow reveal 


A 


arities of his 
mind. 
Tie way @ faddist sleeps, 
uze pillows. 


Faddists, 
Detec 


Look at the 
first picture, for 
example. He is 
the man who 
cannot sleep 
with his head 
on a bolster or 
pillow. He must 
He won't Sleep differently 

from other peo- 

ple, and you 
will find that when he is awake he likes to be 
out of the common run. He is, in fact, a faddist. 
He will wear two or three rings on his fingers, or 
‘yen a bangle on his wrist. His hat will be ditferent 
{rom ordinary hats, his clothes cut in any way but 
the fashionable way. 

The second illustration shows a way of sleeping 
which is more common with the gentler sex than 
with mere man. 
There is a 
reason for this. 
The lady who 
slecps with her 
head on her 
hand is generally 
a flirt! She 
rarely loves 
deeply, and her 
affections and 
fancies are con- 
tinually chang- 
ing. The dress 
or hat she likes 
one day she 
dislikes the next. The man who sleeps with 1.is 
head on his hand is the type of man who can 
never be forced to give a definite opinion upon 
any subject. 

People who sleep with the bedelothes clutched 
firmly in one hand, and covering their nose and 
mouth, as in the third picture, are generally failures 
in life. Though they may have good all-round 
abilities, they are apt to be careless and lazy. They 

lack sufficient 
B conce nt ration 
to be success- 
ful. 

You will 
often find, too, 
that a man 
who sleeps 
that way is of 
a happy-go- 
lucky disposi- 
tion, taking life 
Acasily, but 
rarely manag- 
ing to get 
Fuiluves in life usually cludch the bed- VeTy far up 
clothes in one hand, They also pull the ladder of 
‘te clothes over their mouth and nose. success. 

‘ . The fourth 
illustration shows a man who is just the 
reverse of the previous one. He is a nervous, 
“nsociable individual and buries himself in the 
Ledclothes just as he buries himself away from 
companions in real life. Such a man is always 


A girl who sleeps with her head on 
her hand ts generally a flirt, 


swlering fron: headaches and a feeling of being 
No wonder, sleeping as he docs ! 
“nervy ” 


run down, 

“A highly sensitive, 
£0 to sleep un- 
less he has two 
“re three pillows 
under his head, 
4s shown in the 
fifth picture. 
(enerally, too, 
he will take 
half - an - hour 
hefore he can 
Arrange the pil- 
lows to his 


man can’t 


The nervous, unsociable individual 
buries himself under the clothes. 
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satisfaction. 
Like the man 
who sleeps 
without pillows, 
he is a faddist. 

Such a man, 
too, rarely has a, 
sound sleep. 

The average 
healthy person, 
who has nothing 
to worry about, 
and who sleeps 
soundly because 
his conscience is 
easy, invariably 
sleeps in the way shown in the last illustration. 
Only onc pillow is necessary and the head is slightly 
higher than the 
feet. 

One should go 
to sleep on one’s 
right side. Most 
people who sleep 
soundly and 
naturally begin 
by going to sleep 
on their left side, 
and = afterwards 
turn over on their 
right. It is 
Nature’s way, 
the best way. 

Nowadays, 
however, the 
natural sleeper is 
getting few and 
far between. 
The rush and worry of modern life make people 
slecp uneasily and they are always shifting their 
pillows or arranging their bedclothes in a vain 
effort to get to sleep quickly. The healthy indi- 
vidual, with few worries, pops his head down on 
the pillow and is asleep in a few minutes, 


A highly sensitive person cill not go 
to sleep without tivo or three pillows. 


Tie head should be 


Nature's way. 
slightly higher than the feet and the 
sleeper should rest on his right side. 


IN FULL SWING. 

HE was a man of peace, and, of course, he had 
on more than one occasion paid the penalty of the 
peacemaker. He came upon two youths in an 
Irish back sirect fighting. Accordingly he pushed 
through the crowd and persuaded the combatants 
to cesist. 

“Let me beg you, my good fellows,” earnestly 
besought the peacemaker, “ to scttle your dispute 
by arbitration. Each of you choose half-a-dozen 
friends to arbitrate.” 

“ Hurrah!’ yelled the crowd. 
gentleman ses, bhoys !”’ 

Having seen the twelve arbitrators selected to 
the satisfaction of both sides, the man of peace 
went on his way rejoicing in the strength of having 
once again prevailed upon brute force to yield 
to peaceful argument. Half-an-hour later he 
returned that way, and was horrified to find the 
whole street fighting, while in the distance police 
whistles could be heard blowing and constables 
seen rushing to the spot from all quarters. 

“Good gracious! what is the matter now?” 
asked the peacemaker. 

“Sure, sorr,” was the reply, “the arbitrators 
are at work!” 


“Do as the 
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Carry your ‘“‘Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Th’s is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a tong list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 
Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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YOU GAN'T RUSH THESE JOBS 


Some Simple Things to Make Which 
Won't be Hustled. 


Breap has been eaten for supper made from 
flour which was uncut wheat at breakfast time ; 
a suit has been worn one day which on the previous 
morning was wool on the back of a living sheep, 
while a newspaper has been printed on paper which, 
only a few hours earlier was nothing Pat a log 
of wood. 

We live for records nowadays, and by the aid 
of ingenious machinery most articles of common 
use, from a lead-pencil to a bedstead, can be made 
from the raw material within an incredibly short 
space of time. 

It is almost refreshing to find that there are still 
some jobs which cannot be hurried, some which 
no amount of time-saving machinery can condense 
into a few hours or days. 

Making pianos, for instance. The reason why 
a cheap piano is always unsatisfactory is that it is 
made of wood that has not been properly seasoned. 
Every good piano has half-a-dozen different kinds 
of wood used in its make-up, and all these must be 
seasoned for a length of time varying from three to 
five years. A piano manufacturer has to keep 
a stock of about three-quarters of a million feet of 
timber which is carefully stored under cover to 
dry and season. 

Gloves Take Months. 

To make a decent pair of gloves time is absolutely 
essential. In the stock-room of a glove factory 
you will see pile upon pile of skins of all sorts— 
chevrettes, kid, lamb skin, and reindeer hide, 
which have been imported from every part of the 
world. These, when first received, are dressed 
with a certain preparation, and they must be 
stored for many months in order to let the dressing 
sink in thoroughly. 

No machine has yet been invented to do the 
“naring”’ which is the last of the preparatory 
processes before the skin is ready for the glove 
maker, and even in the actual making most of the 
work, including the ornamental stitching on the 
backs, is done by highly-skilled hand labour. A 
pair of gloves goes through nearly thirty different 
pairs of hands before it is ready for those of the 
purchaser. 

H there is any common object which, rather than 
another, you would select az having been tuened out. 
wholesale by machinery, that surcly is a bottle 
cork. 


Corks Must be Cut by Hand. 
Yet such is not the case. The best wine corks 


are still made by hand, and probably always will 


be. A firm at Linea sunk the cnormous sum of 
£100,000 in cork-cutting niachinery. It was no 
use. Cork blunts any sort of steel edge so rapidly 
that they were obliged to go back to the old- 
fashioned method of cutting by hand. It is slow, 
but the most satisfactory in the long run, for the 
cutter can sharpen his knife at constant intervals. 
Speaking of corks naturally brings to mind 
champagne. The manvfacture ef champagne ts 
of necessity a slow process, for after the wine is made 
and mixed and clarijied and fermented, even then 
the bottles niust remain for three long years 
maturing in the miles and miles of cave ccllars 
which lie deep in the chalky rock under Epernay. 
Here the temperature never varics, summer or 
winter. At the end of the three years the bottles 
are shaken to remove sediment, the corks taken 
out and the wine doctored with more or less sugar 
according to the market for which it is intended. 


Why Porcelain Can’t be Hurried. 

Porcelain, again--here is another article of 
common household use and ornament which cannot 
be produced in a hurry. The lathe or potter's 
wheel is much the same in shape and use as it was 
hundreds of years ago. True, modern invention 
has introduced steam as its motive power, but the 
action has still to be controlled by the foot. 

All the other processes are of necessity leisurely. 
The best porcelain is all hand painted; the drying 
cannot be hurried, while merely to fire the oven 
before the baking begins takes a matter of sixteen 
hours. 

We might quote a score of similar instances, 
including the making of boots and violins, the 
cutting of diamonds, and the manufacture ef gold 
nibs for fountain pens, but enough has been said to 
prove that all processes of modern manufacture 
cannot be sneeded beyond a certain point. 


A 15 h.-p. Daimler Motor-car is offered in the August PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Now on Sale. 


176 Nearly 200 NOVELTIES To Be Won This Week. 


Inrnopucep originally as a “stiffener” or 
protection to the cigarettes when they were 
more abeegee packed in paper packets, cigarotte 


cards have now become quite a national institution. 

Millions of them are issued each week, and of 
these quite a considerable proportion are preserved. 
Children valuc them highly ; but adults are also 
collecting them in ever-increasing numbers, and 
thousands of albums for preserving them are 
constantly being manufactured, and sold in sta- 
tioners’ shops all over the kingdom. 

Collectors place a considerable money value on 
their collections. Fifty guineas is no uncommon 
price for a really good one to fetch, and one sold 
recently for £565. This is the record price so far, 
but experts consider it to be a low one, and predict 
that it will soon be surpassed. For although 
this particular collection contained not fewer than 

*one hundred thousand separate varieties of cards, 
collected from all over the world, and filling twenty 
large albums, yet collections are known to exist 
that are far more complete than this even, and they 
are continually being added to. 

. “Cig. card” collecting, it is pointed out, is far 

more interesting and instructive than stamp 

collecting, for t tiny teboards constitute 

in their entirety miniature illustrated encyclopedias 

which tell you practically everything worth knowing. 
First Aid Taught Here. 

One serics, for example, concerns itself with first 
aid. The proper and approved methods of deali 
with all kinds of wounds and fractures are illustra 
on the face of the cards, while on the back is printed 
full instructions on how to make and apply the 
bandages, pads, and £0 forth. 

Another set concerns itself with the Territorials. 
The uniforms, flags, and so on are illustrated, in 
colours of course; and on the reverse are such 
interesting items of information as the strength 
of the battalion in officers and men, situation of 
its headquarters, name of the former correspondin 
volunteer unit, and the names of tho colone 
commanding and the adjutant. 

Similar sets are also issued in connnection with 
the regiments of the regular Army ; while if your 
interests are centred.in railways, there is a series 
representative and descriptive of all the principal 
‘types of locomotives in the world, from the small 
but powerful engines built for the Soudan Govern- 
ment Railway, with its narrow gauge (3 feet 6 inches) 
and light sandy track, up to the monsters that haul 
the crack expresses and long-distance transconti- 
nental freight trains in the United States of 
America, and which weigh, with their tenders, 
anything between 200 and 300 tons. 

Other favourite sets are those giving portraits of 
the popular jockcys, singers, actors, and composers, 
each profession being allotted a separate set ; 
those dealing with British and foreign Orders of 
Chivalry ; and the very numerous series of sets 
dealing with exploration, -sports, and natural 
history, botany, and arboriculture. 3 

600 To One Set. 

Some of the sets are exceedingly elaborate. One, 
for example, embraces no fewer than six hundred 
separate views of Irish scenery. These were 
specially photographed, the operation taking 
several months. A full set of the cards belonging 
to this serics would constitute for its fortunate 
possessor a complete picture gallery of all the most 
interesting spots in the Emerald Isle; but he 
would have to exchange with other collectors, 
otherwise he could hardly expect to.complete his 
set ino lifetime. That is, of course, assuming that 
he emoked conscientiously all the packets of 
cigarettes containing them. 

Somewhat of a curiosity is the series dealing with 
tricks and puzzics. A vast variety of these are 
illustrated and explained; in fact, the complete 
set is a regular treatise on the art of conjuring, with 
pictures and diagrams to match. 

A late addition to the ever-growing multitude of 
varieties is a Boy Scouts’ series of one hundred 
designs. These cigarettes are not intended for 
Boy Scouts to smoke, for this is forbidden by scout 
law, but arc meant for their ts, and others 
who have arrived at years of discretion. 

The cards deal with practically everything that 
a Scout is taught, as regards, for example, physical 
drill, firet aid, bridge-building, tent-pitching, and 
80 on. 


The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Leather Belts, Suede Belts,Dainty Bows, Braces, 
Crepe de Chine Ties, amd Sock Suspenders to be 
: Won this week. : 


FOR THE MEN. 


An Easy Task. 

Croose any twelve words from a column of 
reading matter in this week’s number of Pearson’s 
Weekly and make a sentence of them. The twelve 
words chosen must be from twelve different lines. 
Give page and column from which the words are 
taken. 

For the fifty best sentences we will give Crépe 
de Chine Ties. Mark postcards “Twelve.” See 
conditions below. , 

Read This Week's Stories. 

When you have read the six complete short 
stories in this number write down their titles, on 
a postcard, in the order you like them best. To 
the twenty-five competitors coming nearest the 
correct order of popularity, as chosen by our 
readers, we Will give Leather Belts. Mark post- 
cards “Stories.” See conditions below. 

What Did He Say? 
A man with a shiny bald head = 
Took his paper quietly read, 
Till a bee with a sting, 
- At his head took a fling, 
Whien he said, .....eeeeeeeeeee oe 

Well, what do you think he said? You need 
not trouble to rhyme, but you must limit the man’s 
remarks to twelve words. Mark postcards “ Shiny.” 
To the twenty-five senders of the best things said 
we will give Sock Suspenders, See conditions 
below. 

A Seaside Conundrum. 

Can you tell us ‘“‘ Why was it the sea sighed ?-” 
One clever answer is “ use it saw the waters 
pout.” We want better than that, however. For 
the twenty-five best replies we will give Braces. 
Mark postcards “ Sighed.” See conditions below, 


FOR THE LADIES. 


About Damsons. . 
Here is a question specially for the ladies. 
“Why is a damson tart like the Home Notes page 
of Pearson’s Weekly?” 
To the twenty-five senders of the best reasons 
we will give dainty Crépe de Chine Bows. Mark 
postcards ‘‘ Damsons.” See conditions below. 


Don’t Tax Bachelors. 

In France they are going to tax bachelors, and 
soon the idea will be mngarsted here. We want 
three good reasons why bachelors should not be 
taxed. You can be funny or serious in your 
reasons as you like, For the twenty-five best 
lists of three reasons we will give Suede Belts. 
Mark postcards “Tax.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor. Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. e 

2. You may take part in any number of these eur. 
prs column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a separate postcard. . 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. 

f ‘competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unies this condition is complied with, the qompetitor 
forfeits his or her right toa pare: : 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
ion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 

rovided these conditions ere fulfilled all the postcards 
may eent in one envelope marked “ Postcard '’ in 
the left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full name and address of the sender, 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
August 12, 

7. Each competition will be judged eeparately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
considered the beat. . : 7 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prise will 
be divided, and, where the awerds ere gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Results of Sur-Prices and Footline Competitions 
appear on page 198. 


“PEARSON’S” 
Championship Pigeon Race. 


300 CASH PRIZES 
A CUP. 


Full Particulars and free entry coupon appear on 
page iii. of red cover. 


WEEK ENDIVg 
Ava. 9. 1945, 


A Gang of Four Earns £15 a Week. int 
The Men Risk Blindness, Smashed 
Faces, and Terrible Burns, 


Cuank, clank! Bang, bang! The mi. j, 
deafening ; but through it all, working and j..1.)/ir. 
ing, yet apparently utterly oblivious to the cncar 
of their hammers, toil the riveting squad. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with t)o 
trade, a squad or gang usually consists o! thre 
men and a boy, the latter, in spite of his diminuiyo 
title, being from sixteen to twenty yeas cf 


age. 
Watch that couple of riveters making an attack 


on o red hot rivet. Alternately they strike that 


inoffensive bolt of iron with a rapidity and precision 
only acquired by years of constant practice. H.w 
the muscles of their brawny arms quiver bencaia 


their oil-stained flesh. 
The * Dollyman.”” 

Underneath that monstrous steel-plated oil tank, 
which is held aloft by wooden props, lics tie 
“dollyman.” Watch him pick up that red-hot 
rivet, deftly insert it through the rivet-hol, and 
then seize his ten-foot handled dolly hammer 
with its massive head. 

Lying in a most uncomfortable attitu'r, so 
cramped is the space he works in, he places the 
head beneath that of the rivet to take tl» force 
of the heavy blows which fall on it from alive, 

Should he relax his hold for an instant the rivet 
would be useless. He has evidently done so in 
this case, for the language hurled forth at him trim 
his mates above is far more forcible than polite. 

The cause of his mistake becomes evideit when 
he emerges from below holding his hand to his face. 


<A red-hot scale of fron has jumped from the rivet 


and has fastened itself into his cheek just below 
his eye, and is clinging to the flesh with the prrti- 
nacity of glue. 

A comrade renders first aid and removes tle 


scale from his face; and the next instant, almy-t,|.c 


is taking up his hammer ready for acticn ence 
more. 

Such minor accidents are common to 1ivcter, 
their great fear being that a red hot splinter nay 
enter the eye and cause blindness, 

The Boy’s Duty. 

The danger to the men hammering alwve is 
also no slight one. So rapid are the blows de- 
livered by their short-handled but heavy-hraded 
hammers that a man sometimes happers, tv ~trike 
his comrade’s hammer instead of the vicliing 
rivet. Up rebounds his hammer-head, and <0 cle 
is the seated man to his work that it flies ints his 
face before he can dodge aside, causing awful yasles 
to both nose and chcek. . 

The “boy” of the squad is heating the rivets 
a portable blacksmith’s forge, and woe betite him 
a he fail to bring each rivet to the requirite 

eat. 

When old enough he will ~linquish his po-itwn 
to another beginner, and become a “ dollymin. 
or perhaps a full-fledged riveter. His duty is «hv 
at times a hazardous one. 

Recently a riveter’s boy was handing up the 
red-hot rivets to the man above, when by seme 
unaccountable mischance the man let one ‘rp. 
It fell right inside the collar of the boy’s overall- and 
inflicted terrible burns to his back and legs l«ture 
it could be removed from under his clothing. 

The earnings of a riveting gang of clever workers 
who are being paid at the rate of 9s. per 100 rivets 
amounts to the sum of £15 a week. Of this ameunt 
the boy is paid 30e., the dollyman receives £3 Us 
and the two riveters pocket the comparatively 
large sum of £5 each. is amount, we muy =r 
is paid for piece-work, although riveters can conte 
mand good wages at any ship-yard or iron works, 
whether doing day or task wor! ; 

Black and grimy though the men may lovk 0 
their well-worn ralls, they yet sess ee 
muscles and physique of a veritable Samson ; 2" 
for wage-earning capabilities their trade is hard to 
beat, the only drawback being they often p""* 
no certainty of permanent employment, 

——eP ea 


Foreman (to workman who bas failed to appe* 
at work before breakfast): ‘ Well, Pat, anotht 
quarter lost, and how is that ?” . 

“Shure, sor, and sorry it is I am that it > 
he so; but T niver woke meself up, and thoned! 
*twould be no good to come here aslape ! 


should 


This week’s number of HOME NOTES is a special Bank Holiday number. 


ss 


ams?’ 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 9, 19%3. 


HOW DO YOU SLEEP P 


Faddists, Flirts, and Failures Can All be 
Detected by the Way They Rest. 
Tae way a person sleeps has a lot to do with 
the way he or she acts when awake. Just as the 
way a man carries his umbrella or wears his hat 
betrays some special kink in his character, so 
does the way he places his head on the pillow reveal 
certain _peculi- 
arities of his 
mind. 

Look at the 
first picture, for 
example. He is 
the man who 
cannot sleep 
with his head 
on a bolster or 
pillow. He must 
He won't Sleep differently 

from other peo- 

ple, and you 
will find that when he is awake he likes to be 
oat of the common run. He is, in fact, a faddist. 
He will wear two or three rings on his fingers, or 
‘ven a bangle on his wrist. His hat will be ditferent 
from ordinary hats, his clothes cut in any way but 
the fashionable way. 

‘Tle second illustration shows a way of sleeping 
which is more common with the gentler sex than 
with mere man. 
There is a 
reason for this. 
The lady who 
sleeps with her 
head on her 
handis generally 
a flirt! She 
rarely loves 
deeply, and her 
affections and 
fancies are con- 
tinually chang- 
ing. The dress 
ov hat she likes 
one day she 
dislikes the next. The man who sleeps with lis 
head on his hand is the type of man who can 
never be foreed to give a definite opinion upon 
any subject. 

People who sleep with the bedclothes clutched 
firmly in one hand, and covering their nose and 
mouth, as in the third picture, are generally failures 
in life. Though they may have good all-round 
abilities, they are apt to be careless and lazy. They 

lack sufficient 
8 conce nt ration 
to be success- 
ful. 

You will 
often find, too, 
that a man 
who sleeps 
that way is of 
a happy -go- 
lucky disposi- 
tion, taking life 
Acasily, but 
rarely manag- 
ing to get 
Tuiluves in life usually clutch the bed- very far up 
clothes in one hand, They also pril the ladder of 
ite clothes over their mouth and nose. success. 

: . The fourth 
illustration shows a man who is just the 
reverse of the previous one. He is a nervous, 
unsociable individual and buries himself in the 
Ledclothes Just as he buries himself away from 
companions in real life. Such a man is always 
sullering from headaches and a feeling of being 
tun down. No wonder, sleeping as he does ! 
A highly sensitive, “nervy”? man 
£0 to sleep un- 
less he has two 
e three pillows 
under his head, 
us shown in the 
fifth picture. 
Generally, too, 
he will take 
half - an - hour 
hefore he can 
ttrange the pil- 
ows to his 


Tie way a faddist sleeps, 
uze pillows. 


A girl who sleeps with her head on 
her hand is generally a flirt. 


can’t 


> 


The nervous, unsociable individual 
buries himsels under the clothes. 
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satisfaction. 
Like the man 
who sleeps 
without pillows, 
he is a faddist. 

Such a man, 
too, rarely has 2 
sound sleep. 

The average 
healthy person, 
who has nothing 
to worry about, 
and who sleeps 
soundly because A highly sensitive person till not go 
his conscience is (0 sleep without tivo or three pillows. 
easy, invariably 
sleeps in the way shown in the last illustration. 
Only onc pillow is necessary and the head is slightly 
higher than the 
feet. 

One should go 
to sleep on one’s 
right side. Most 
people who sleep 
soundly and 
naturally begin 
by going to sleep 
on their left side, 
and afterwards 
turn over on their 
right. It is 
Nature’s way, 
the best way. 

Nowadays, 
however, the 
natural sleeper is 
getting few and 
far between. 
The rush and worry of modern life make people 
slecp uneasily and they are always shifting their 


Ti2 head should be 


Nature's way. 
slightly higher than the feet and the 
sleeper should rest on his right side. 


pillows or arranging their bedclothes in a vain | stored for many months in order to let the dressing 


effort to get to sleep quickly. The healthy indi- 
vidual, with few worries, pops his head down on 
the pillow and is asleep in a few minutes. 


IN FULL SWING. 

HE was a man of peace, and, of course, he liad 
on more than one occasion paid the penalty of the 
peacemaker. He came upon two youths in an 
Irish back sirect fighting. Accordingly he pushed 
through the crowd and persuaded the combatants 
to Cesist. 

“Let me beg you, my good fellows,” earnestly 
besought the peacemaker, “to settle your dispute 
by arbitration. Each of you choose half-a-dozen 
friends to arbitrate.” 

“Hurrah!” yelled the crowd. 
gentleman scs, bhoys !” 

Having seen the twelve arbitrators selected to 
the satisfaction of both sides, the man of peace 
went on his way rejoicing in the strength of having 
once again prevailed upon brute force to yield 
to peaceful argument. Half-an-hour later he 
returned that way, and was horrificd to find the 
whole street fighting, while in the distance police 
whistles could be heard blowing and constables 
seen rushing to the spot from all quarters. 

“Good gracious! what is the matter now?” 
asked the peacemaker. 

“Sure, sorr,”” was the reply, “the arbitrators 
are at work!” 


“Do as the 


a OOOO 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Th's is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance [ee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a tong list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manaer, 
So 
Carry your “Pearson's ” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


A 15 h.-p. Daimler Motor-car is offered in the August PEARSON’S 


CP Some Simple Things to Make Which J 
Won't be Hustled. 

BreEapD has becn eaten for supper made from 
flour which was uncut wheat at breakfast time; 
a suit has been worn one day which on the previous 
morning was wool on the back of a living sheep, 
while a newspaper has been printed on paper which, 
only a few hours earlier was nothing 
of wood. 

We live for records nowadays, and by the aid 
of ingenious machinery most articles of common 
use, from a lead-pencil to a bedstead, can be made 
from the raw material within an incredibly short 
space of time. 

It is almost refreshing to find that there are still 
some jobs which cannot be hurried, some which 
no amount of time-saving machinery can condense 
into a few hours or days. 

Making pianos, for instance. The reason why 
a cheap piano is always unsatisfactory is that it is 
made of wood that has not been properly seasoned. 
Every good piano has half-a-dozen different kinds 
of wood used in its make-up, and all these must be 
seasoned for a length of time varying from threc to 
five years. A piano manufacturer has to keep 
a stock of about three-quarters of a million feet of 
timber which is carefully stored under cover to 
dry and season. 

Gloves Take Months. 

To make a decent pair of gloves time is absolutely 
essential. In the stock-room of a glove factory 
vou will see pile upon pile of skins of all sorts— 
chevrettes, kid, lamb skin, and reindeer hide, 
which have been imported from every part of tho 
world. These, when first received, are dressed 
with a certain preparation, and they must be 


ut a log 


sink in thoroughly. 

No machine has yet been invented to do the 
“paring”? which is the last of the preparatory 
processes before the skin is readv for the glove 
maker, and even in the actual making most of the 
work, including the ornamental stitching on the 
backs, is done by highly-skilled hand labour. A 
pair of gloves goes through nearly thirty different 
pairs of hands before it is ready for those of the 
purchaser. 

H there is any common object which. rather than 
another, you would select as having been turned out 
wholesale by machinery, that surely is a bottle 
cork. 

Corks Must be Cut by Hand. 


Yet such is not the case. The best wine corks 


are still made by hand, and probably always will 


be. A firm at Linea sunk the cnormous sum of 
£100,000 in cork-cutting niachinery. It was no 
use. Cork blunts any sort of stecl edge so rapidly 
that they were obliged to go back to the old- 
fashioned method of cutting by hand. It is slow, 
but the most satisfactory in the long run, for the 
cutter can sharpen his knife at constant intervals. 
Speaking of corks naturally brings to mind 
champagne. The manufacture of champagne is 
of necessity a slow process, for after the wine is made 
and mixed and clariticd and fermented, even then 
the bottles must remain for three long years 
maturing in the miles and miles of cave cellars 
which lie deep in the chalky rock under Epernay. 
Here the temperature never varics, summer or 
winter. At the cnd of the three years the bottles 
are shaken to remove sediment, the corks taken 
out and the wine doctored with more or less sugar 
according to the market for which it is intended. 


Why Porcelain Can't be Hurried. 

Porcelain, again—here is another article of 
common household use and ornament which cannot 
be produced in a hurry. The lathe or potter's 
wheel is much the same in shape and use as it was 
hundreds of ycars ago. Truc, modern invention 
hag introduced steam as its motive power, but tho 
action has still to be controlled by the foot. 

All the other processes are of necessity leisurely. 
The best porcelain is all hand painted; the drying 
cannot be hurried, while merely to fire the oven 
before the baking begins takes a matter of sixteen 
hours. 

We might quote a score of similar ins‘ances. 
including the making of boots and violins, the 
cutting of diamonds, and the mannfacture ef gold 
nibs for fountain pens, but enough has been said to 
prove that all processes of modern manufacture 
cannot be sneeded beyond a certain point. 


MAGAZINE. Now on Sale. 
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The Murder ae Mount Wi S @ and more than once put me on the right track where I 


Harrison’s attention wae drawn away for a secoy.! 
etabbing the girl from behind her, dropping Delis, 
the seat again, and escaping afterwards in the crowd 
end confusion of onlookers. 

Turory II.—By ‘“X.” hiding in or behind ti, 
bushes and jumping out or over without bein-: « .n, 


would have gone astray. I want you to take up this 
case on behalf, say, of my conscientious inner self. I 
have the officjal mind, lacking, I admit, imagination. 

A Tale of an You have that estimable gift to assist you, end you can 

Exceptionally 

Smart Piece of 

Detective Work. 


By 
JAMES STEWART. 


Tuere was apparently nothing very mysterious in 
the crime. It was committed one Sunday night on 
one of the seats at Mount Wise, and, though not in the 
broad daylight, at any rate, in view of a fair number 
of people. One of these was Inspector Grimwood 
himself, who was, at the time, standing not twenty 
yards from the scene of the murder. 

Mount Wise, one of the public parks of Devonport 
overlooking the busy waters of the Hamoaze, is much 
frequented of an ovening by solitude-secking lovers, 
and by brain-fagged workers, who enjoy their quict 
pipes with a splendid panoramic view of the harbour 
at tho same time. 

Of the latter class was Inspector Grimwood, and of 
the former were the murdorcd girl and her lover. 

Here and there were seats scattercd about, and on 
this particular evening they were all occupied. The 
one on which the murder took place was in a bend or 
curve of a gently sloping narrow road facing the 
Hamoaze. 

Tho seats on cither side of it about fiftcon yards 
away were both taken up by couples. The Inspector 
was standing on the road not more than twenty yards 
away on the higher side of the slope, watching the play 
of a couple of searchlights over the watcr. This was 
the scene immediately before the tragedy. 

Suddenly an axial scream came through the air, 
and the whole place awakened to life. Inspector 
Grimwood turned sharply in the direction of the sound 
and saw the man with a knife or dagger, preparing— 
go it seemed—to drive it into the girl’s breast. Like 
ef flash he covered the intervening space and was on 

im. 

He was in time to stop the stroke but found that, 
in any case, he was too late; apparently it was the 
second stroke he had stopped, for a gaping wound in 
the girl's breast showed that she had already been 
struck and the blood was now beginning to pour freely 
from her. 

The professional instinct came uppermost in the 
Inspector, and his trained eye took careful note of the 
dispositions as he made secure of the murderer. He did 
not neglect to send off for a doctor and polico 
assistance. 

The man offered no resistance a3 he was secured, 
but kept on repeating, as much to himself as to anyone 


else : 

“Why did she do it?) Why did she do it?” 

In the meantime the doctor arrived, and, after a 
short examination, infornted the Inspector that 
nothing could be done for her—that life was 
extinct. 

The body was taken away on a stretcher; the man 
was led off by a couple of policemen; the bystanders 
meltel away in awed and fearsomo silence, and 
presently Mount Wise resumed its normal lonely 
appearance. 

Three hours later, when the clocks from the dockyard 
were striking the midnight, Inspector Grimwood came 
back and sat on the very seat the murder was com- 
mitted. He attempted to reconstruct the crime in 
his own mind; something was evidently greatly 
troubling him, for he smoked through two whoie 
pipefuls befure he got up and slowly sauntered away— 
still with a dissatisfied air. . 

* * * ® * 


“Took here, Carteret, I can’t help being worried 
over it. You know I’m not an imaginative man, yet 
in this case a sort of sccond sclf insists, in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary. that he is not the murderer, 
no more than [ am. I have enough evidence to 
hang my man a dozen times over. He _ himself 
makes it worse by asserting that she committed 
suicide; whereas in this case it has been proved to be 
a physical impossibility.” 

* Well, Grimwood, with all respect to you I cannot 
ne what more you want; the case seems to be quite 
clear. 

* Hang it all, man, that’s the very trouble. It’s 
too clear. If it were less so I'd feel.casier and know 
what to do. Id worry it out and track my man. 
But something which has never worried me before— 
call it my physical inner self—tells me that Harrison 
did not murder the poor girl ; vet my physical rational 
eclf reasons that no one else could have done it.” 

* Good, Grimwood! When a Scotland Yard man 
talks like that there is still hope for the Force. Well, 
what can I do for you ? ” ‘ : 
_ * Well, you have often helped me in different cases, 

t 


By Hook or by Crookery 


plumb depths that I cannot, am not even allowed, 
to sound. These sort of things are a hobby to you 
and you get your pleasure out of them.”’ 


shall take the case up on behalf of your unofficial self— 
that’s agreed. Now, before you go I daresay you can 
give me some information as regards the dramatis 
persone, That is one thing which you C.1.D. people 
can be trusted with. When it comes to finding out 
hard and undeniable facts you're not to be beaten; 
it’s in the mixing and sorting out you get lost.” 


appreciation of Scotland Yard with a friendly grin. 


cherchez la femme still holds good, and, having found 
is settled. 


out briefly and to the point : ‘‘ Name, Alice Johnstone ; 
lived with her mother at 16~ Radstone Terrace; 
character good, so far as is known, but was locally 
known as a bit of a flirt ; good-looking, and of the type 
called fascinating; used to help her mother in the 
house and care of lodgers; used to go out walking 
very often with the accused, and sometimes with 
cther of her mother’s lodgers.” 


fession, but also has one or two commercial travellers, 


Tueory I1I.—Discharge of the dagger from e106 

sort of qua from a distance, probably from behind 
the bushes the other side of the narrow ric 
_ Of these three theories. the last, though hii. 
improbable, ie etill the least so, taking it ir 
granted, of course, that the man Harrison 1, 
innocent, 

The next morning Carterct visited his friend, an:1 ly 
his influence was permitted to visit the prisoner alone, 

When he entered the cell, the accused, a fair, ojpen- 
featured man of an inoffensive-looking type, looked 
up without tho slightest interest ; but the visitor went 
up to him and touched him gently on the shoulder. 

‘** Good-morning, Mr. Harrison,” he said; “I have 
got permission to visit you as your friend. J am 
taking a strong interest in this case, and if possil|, 
on your behalf. I should like to discuss it with you, 
if you will, assuming, for purposes of this discussion, 
that il are innocent. e will take it that ‘X’ 
is guilty and that I want to find him.” 

slight look of interest and perhaps of hope 
crept into the man’s face. He was not an uneducated 
man, and the suggestion of the unknown quantity in 
“X” aroused him a little. . 

“Have you any idea?” he said. ‘ Or——”’ 

‘None whatever, as yet,” replicd Carteret ; °° but 
rest assured, Mr. Harrison, that if you are not guilty 
you will not be convicted. That I can promise you? 

The prisoner stood up with the look of a new man, 
and seemed to stretch himself 

“In that case, sir, you can take my hand if you will — 
I am not guilty of the poor girl’s death.” 

Cartzret gave him one keen, sharp look and 
then, wholeheartedly and without any mental 
reservation, took his hand: 

“ Now, Mr. Harrison, you said in‘the first place that 
Miss Johnstone committed suicide. I expect you are 
now satisfied as to the physical impossibility of that !” 

‘* After it was hal hace to me, yes.” 

“So far so good! I want you now to sit down, 
close your eyes, try to reconstruct in your mind the 
whole scene immediately before and after the tragedy, 
and tell me every single possible thing—no matter 
how trivial—you can remember. Tell me them as 
they come into your mind in their proper sequence.” 

Without another word the man sat down on his bed, 
buried his head in his hands, and, after a moment o1 
two, started speaking : 

“ Alice and I were sitting on the seat in a not unusu:! 
attitude. My arm was around her shoulders, We 
were not speaking much, The sound of the nine 
o'clock gun came over the water; I turned to look in 
the direction of the sound and my eyes stayed a 
second or two looking at the searchlights. 
Suddenly ——” 

“One moment, Mr. Harrison,” gently interrupted 
Carterct ; “think very carefully af this point. Tul 
me not only what you know happened, but what you. 
at the time, thought was happening. Close your 
mind entirely to present externals and think only of 
the one psychological moment to be reconstructed 
in your mind.” 

he poor fellow sat quite silent for a while, trying to 
obey instructions, then continued in an even vole: 

“The sound of the gun had barely ceased to ivi 
berate over the water when I scemed to fec!, alent 
to hear, in fact, a slight shock as of an object str: 
not me but some one connected with me.” 

The younger man gazed at the speaker with intens 
and cager interest. 

* Yes; and then——”’ he said. 

“At the same moment,” the prisoner continued. 
not hecding the interruption, so thoroughly had he 
followed Carteret’s instructions to reconstruct the 
whole scene in his mind, ‘‘ poor Alice quivered anil 
gave out that awful scream. I turned——” 

“That will do, Mr. Harrison, I don’t want t) 
harrow your mind with the rest—I_ know 1. 
Immediately before you felt the girl quiver 
did you catch any slight sound from opposite yor. 
such as would be made by the release of the spring ul 
an air gun?” 

“No; the place seemed intensely quict.”” 

The interlocutor’s face fell a little at this, Lut be 
was careful not to let the prisoner sce it. 

“Could anyone have been hiding under or belied 
the scat before you actually sat down ?” - 

“No; it was a clear night, and I would cert) 
have noticed a dark shadow anywhere about th 


“All right, old chap. If you put it like that I 


The Inspector acknowledged the somewhat sarcastic 


“Right,” he said. ‘“ You ask and I'll answer.” 
“ Firstly—the girl. __ Incidentally, Grimwood, 


her, get to know everything about her and your case 


Grimwood took out a small ket-book and read 


‘Mrs. Johnstone ?”’ . 
“A widow of a Naval pensioner. Keeps a lodging- 
house, generally for the class known as of the pro- 


regular callers. Her character is very good : house very 
respectable; no servants, but was assisted by her 
daughter the murdered girl.” 

“'T think I know all I want to know about Harrison 
from the evening paper—that he was a commercial 
traveller and lodged at Mra, Johnstone's, I am going 
to try and eliminate him as much as possible, unless, 
of course, my results lead inevitably towards him. 
But just one or two things more and then I'll say 
* Good-night !’”’ 

“Right; carry on!” 

“Could you fix me up with an interview with 
Harrison as soon as possible ?” 

* Yes; say ten o'clock to-morrow.” 

“And show me the dagger ?”’ 

* Yes; same time.” 

“Thanks; that will be about all I'll wantfor the 
present. I'll settle down and have a good think over 
the matter to-night. Good-night, sce you to-morrow, 
then!” 

* * * * 

Mr. John Carterct was a young man of good family, 
with plenty of mcney and with a hobby. This was 
“the investigation of all things curious.” 

Anything at all out of the ordinary happening 
anywhere—from China to Peru—had his atten- 
tion, Even small -tuppeny-ha’penny mystcries— 
as he called them—happening close home, he revelled 
in; and should any one of them be at all in the criminal 
line the inspector in charge of the case would probabl 
receive some extremely important information whic 
would enable him to clear up the matter. At school 
he had earned the nickname of ** Donan Coyle.” 

In such affairs he strongly objected to the public 
limelight. The investigations were made simply for 
his own private pleasure and his name never appeared 
in connection with them. 

It was over such a one of these little affairs that he 
made the acquaintance of Inspector Grimwood, which 
had ripened into mutual liking and regard. The 
Inspector had, more than once, to thank his amateur 
confrére in bringing cases to a successful ending. 

After the Inspector Ieft him the evening following 
the murder at Mount Wise, Carteret drew a shect of 
foolscap 1 peer towards him, lighted a cigarette, and 
procecded to draft out a set of qucrics. These he put 
in the following order: 


1. Motive. 

Jeatousy.—Taking the eocial and financial status 
of the girl there can be noother. Revenge, possibly; 
but this is a Siamese twin to jealousy. Passion, 
outruled: place too public and there waz no 


struggle. 
2. Murd:rer? 


Rather early to ask this question, but all pose 
start by asking the answer. Harrison or * X.” 


3. What or who wonld ‘X” be? 

A man of passionate and revengeful temperament. 
It is very improbable that * X’’ can be a woman. 
In crimes of jealousy the victim is generally the 
object of the love, paradoxical as it may ecem. Also, 
the chances are a hundred to one that a weman 
would not have the physical etrength and courage to 
carry out euch a murder under the knowa con- 
ditions and then escape. 

4. Who is ‘X" if he cxists? 
(To be filled in later.) 


5. Assuming that Harrison is not guilty, how was 
the murder committed ? 

Tueory I.—By “ X." eeeing them approaching the 
the eeat, elinking underneath or behind it, before 
they reached it (this would account for Harrison 
swearing to the non-approach of ** X.’’), waiting till 


ae seit 

** Are you positive no one could have approa:: | 
without being seen by you?” 

“Yes, of that I am positive. I know both t!: 
answers tell against me but I cannot help it. Tdow 
think a lie would place me in a much better posite 

“Well, Mr. Harrison? I think that is all for the 
present. I must leave you now, but you can acc)! 
my assurance that you will not remain here very lon, 
He shook hands with him and was let out of the «' 
by a warder. : : 

** After all, Grimwood,” he said to his friend, with 9 
aoe smile, “I believe your unofficial self wa~ 
right.’ 
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“What!” shouted the Inspector, jumping up with 
surprise ; “ then who did it?” 


“ Who the dickens is‘ X’?” 

+X,’ as you know, if you remember your school- 
days, is always the unknown quantity until the 
problem is solved. It is the ever eternal query.” 

“ And will you solve it?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, given without a trace of 
Lombast yet with quiet assurance. ‘ Now, Ict me 
lave a look at the dagger and then TH take a walk 
round Mount Wise, and afterwards to Mis. Johnstone.”’ 

‘trimwood left the office and returned shortly with 
the weapon, It was a fairly heavy, sharp-pointed 
dagger, though not very long. Carteret examined 
it carefully with a magnifying glass to sec if it showed 
any marks of having been loaded into or used with a 
mechanical instrument, but he could not feel satisfied. 

“ Of course,” he said at last, “ you haven't attempted 
to find the real owner of this ?”’ 

“Well,” was the apologetic answer, ‘‘ there being no 
oficial doubt as to who was the murderer, it was not 
thought to be absolutely necessary and no move was 
made in that direction.” 

“Here you are, Grimwood, take it back and put it 
among your official relics!’ He smiled, with gentle 
sarcasm. “I'll get along now, as I must set to work. 
I don’t want to see that poor fellow kept in durance 
vile much longer.” He picked up his hat and stick 
and threw back a cheery nod and left the cflice. 

In less than half an hour he returned with something 
wrapped up carefully in a copy of the Werstrrn 
Morxina News, which he opened for Grimwoud’s 
inspection, 

“This,” he said, “is a piece of the turf I have cut 
out of the ground’ quite close to_ the 
bushes opposite the seat at Mount Wise. 
It bears the impress of somebody's right 
foot, with a very deep and clear impression 
of the heel. What will make it particularly 
useful is that the boot appcars to have 
been fitted with a rubber heel off which, at 
some time or other, a rather large piece had 
been chipped. 

“Keep this safely and it will come in 
as additional evidence when I find ‘ X.’ 
I'll hurry on now and sce if lcan get a 
room at Mrs, Johnstone's,” 


s * e s 2 


He had no diffieulty in finding the 
house, and obtaining lodgings. In fact, 
for five shillings a week he took Harrison's 
own room, 

Mrs. Johnstone, a tired, grief-stricken- 
looking woman, informed him, rather in 
the form of a conundrum, that though it 
was not properly vacated yet the present 
tenant would never come back. 

Carteret understood, of course, that 
this was Harrison’s room, but professed 
ignorance as to her meaning. With guile- 
legs skill he drew from her what she knew 
of the story. The poor woman hersclt 
had no doubt as to Mr. Harrison's guilt, 
but at the same time could give mo reason 
whatever for such an act on his part. 
To use her own words: 

“ He was too easy-going a gentleman to 
be put out with anything, and I do not 
believe he would have killed a fly had it even been 
worrying him all day long. I can only think that he 
went suddenly off his head.” 

“ Did they ever quarrel ? ’’ said Carteret. 

“My poor Alice used to try to, but he would never 
make one ; he would smile at her and call berate , 

“Do you think he suddenly got jealous of anybody bi 

“Not at all,” shercplicd. ‘“‘ His nature was too easy- 
going, More likely other people might have been 
jealous of him, for after all’s said and done my girl was 
really fond of him, though she used to flirt and gad 
about with other men. Qnly last week a lodger, a 
froquent visitor here, asked her to marry him. He 
was simply mad on her, but I knew her heart was in 
the right place.” 

7 was he, may I ask?” . 

“ He was an Italian, I believe—a sort of conjurcr or 
something like that. He often came down here for a 
week’s engagoment at the Palace. His name is Signor 
Cellini.” 

There sprang into Cartcret’s mind the answer 
to his query: ‘“‘ What or who would ‘X’ be?” 
Answer: A man of passionate and revengeful tem- 
perament. Ninety out cf one hundred Italians 
could answer to that description. 

“He knows, of course, of your daughter's death ?” 

“No, I don’t think so, or he would have written to 
mo. He left here last Saturday for a week's engage- 
ment at Exeter.” 

‘This was a bit of a damper to Cartcret, as the murder 
took place on the night following. 

During the rest of the morning, 
and guileless manner, he made searching and carcful 
inquitica, but could locate no other probable ‘ X,”’ 
so Cartcret made up his mind to follow up the Signor. 

The sum total of his inquirics gleaned from many 


cally, 


in his inimitable 


“‘There’s something in the seaside air 


Thud! Thud! 
succession, one on each side of 
his head, missing his cars by 
avery little margin, Mechant- 
Carteret counted ‘the 
knives, waiting anaiously for 
the twelfth to release him from 
his self-imposed nightmare. 


sources—including the genial manager of the Palace | 
Theatro—was startling in the extreme. That night | 
he called into his own chambers, an'l sought out the | 
paper on which he had set out the queries the | 
night following the murder, Agiinst the question, | 
“ Whois‘ X,’ if ho exists?” he wroic, “Signor Eduardo | 
Cellini, engaged in the theatrical line, present address, | 
Theatre of Varictics, Exeter.” He carefully crossed | 
out theorems I. and IL., and amended IU. to read | 
a little differently. He inclosed the poper in a small | 
envelope, sealed it, and posted it with a nots toInspector | 
Grimwood, asking him not to open it fer at least a | 
couple of days, He also asked him if he could arrange | 
to mect him at the theatre of Varietics, Exeter, second | 
house, the following evening. 
* * * * ® 
Six-thirty the following evening funnd Carteret at 
the Theatre of Varictics, Exeter, awaiting entrance for | 
the first house. ‘The programme informed bim that | 
Signor Cellini was one of the star turns, and he | 
waited cagerly for his appearance. 
He came on third on the list, strutted on the stage | 
with an air of a Sicilian brigand. His performauce | 
was certainly very good, and consi-ted of some 
marvellous tricks of juggling with knives’aud swords. He | 
then announced his piéce de résistanev—his grand feat. | 
‘An attendant brought on the stage a deal beard | 
about the size ofan ordinary door, on which was drawn 
the rude outline of a man’s figure. Thi: was fitted up 
on.a sort of solid easel about fifteen fect away from the 
footlights. ‘The Signor made a preliminary bow and 
ventured a short announcement; he spoke in good 
English, but with a strong foreign accent. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will give vou now an 
exhibition of knife throwing. If any genticman would | 


Two tn quick 


care to stand up against the board I will throw a dozen 
knives around and quite close to him, yet without 
touching him or his clothes even.” 

As a rule there were no amateur William Tells 
among the audience—the chalked outline or oceasionally 
a theatre attendant taking the part. But this time 
Carteret rose and offered fis services. 

He walked on the stage and was verv carefully, very 
theatrically, adjusted within the chalk outlines. The 
Signor, in the proverbial stage whisper, adjured him 
to be not afraid. 

Thud! The first knife was planted neatly about 
two inches over the top of his heal. Thud! thud! 
Two in quick succession one on each side of his bead, 
missing his ears by a very little margin. Mechanically, 
Carterct counted the knives, waiting anxiously for the 
twelfth to release him from his self-imposed nightmare. 

Four, five, six—all carefully placed within an inch 
or two of various parts of his body. 

Seven, cight, nine. He looked at the man’s fect, 
and imagined them as being incased in a pair of walking- 
out boots fitted with rubber hecls, off one of which 
hecls a picce had sometime or other been chipped. 

Ten, eleven He waited for the twelfth, but 
there was no twelfth. He could just sce the broad 
of the signor's back as he made his bow to the 
audience. As Carteret stepped clear of the armoury 
of steel it was in his mind to ask where the twelfth 
knife was, but prudence held him back.“ That knife. 
my friend,” he soliloquised, “ will just about cut 
your thread of life.” 

"Half an hour later Carteret was Lack to the second 
house. There he met the Inspector. 

“Now, Grimwood,” he said, ~ this is the tera T 
want you to pay particular attention to,’"—and he 
pointed it out on the programme. 
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There’s more 


Wy 


After the wonderful exhibition of knife-throwinz 
the performer had retired, Grimwood stood up* 
a grim look in his cyes. 

* Como on, Carterct, Lam going to act.” 

They went round to the stage door,the Inspector mean. 
while unobtrusively warning a constable to follow them. 
They had a short conference with the manager of the 
theatre, and then made their way to the dressing-room. 

The signor had changed his clothes and was con- 
tentodly puffing a cigarette—a self-manufactured one, 
Carteret noticed. As the little group entcred tho 
room the Signor’s eyes first cauzht sight of the blue 
uniform and helmet of the constable. 

He ejaculated something in Italian, and then ia 


with 


| Enulish: 


“TL did not kill poor Alice!” He fell back into a 
chair, the blood left his face, and his cigarette dropped 
from his nerveless fingers. 

The rest of the act was very short. The Inspector 
gave him the usual warning, the handenffs were placed 


| on his wrists, and a taxi wa3 immediately sent for. 


As they Ieft the room Carteret picked up tho 
cigarette which the Signor had dropped and handed 
it to Grimwood with the laconic remark : 

** Additional evidence.” 

The following moring early, Inspector Grimwood 
called on his friend, bringing the envelope with him. 
Carteret told him to open and read it. He did so, and 
as he followed the arguments, his wonder was not 
unmixed with professional admiration for his friend. 

* Now, Grimwood, I expect you would like the caso 
in toto?” 

“Yes, I would; though, of course, I quite seo 
daylight now. The details would be useful to me.” 

* Twill first give you a list of material facts which 
you will want if he does not plead guilty : 

“1. In a conversation held at the tea- 
table at Mrs. Johnstone's the day preced- 
ing the murder (Saturday), and at which 
Alice, Harrison, Cellini, and two or three 
other lodgers were present, arrangements, 
not at all unusual, were openly made by 
Harrison and Alice to go for a walk 
the following evening. Therefore Cellini 
knew they would be out together. They 
might even have mentioned where they 
were going. 

**2° It is a known fact that Cellini was 
madly in love with this girl, and had asked 
for her hand in marriage morc than 
once. 

“3, A man answering to Cellini's 
description, speaking with a foreign accent, 
took a return ticket feom Queen Strect 
Station, Exeter, on the Sunday afternoon. 
There were very few passengers by that 
particular train that day, and the booking- 
~ clerk and the guard of the train will 
identify him. 

“4. The Signor returned to his lodgings 
about 1 p.m. on Sunday night—or, to be 
more correct, on Monday morning. Such 
a late hour for a Sunday will want 
explaining away. 

**5, The knife is certainly one of his sct. 
This can be very easily proved now. 

“©¢, The broken rubber heel of his walk- 
ing out boots corresponds with the im- 

ression cut out of the turf near tho 

ushes opposite the seat at Mount Wise. 
This makes his presence almost an absolute cer- 
tainty. 

“ 7. The cigarette end I picked up in his dressing- 
room is made of the identical sort of tobacco anil 
paper as a cigarette-end I picked up at Mount Wisc, 
not far from the bushes. 

“The above aro material facts. There are other 
very significant things to be taken into account. 
which, to me, were the most important as they started 
me on the right quest. 

* First of all in importance almost I must place your 
extraordinary plea on behalf of Harrison. ‘Then thero 
was no apparent reason for his committing the act. 
There was no struggle, for even in death the girl kept 
to her affectionate attitude or position with Harrison : 
on the same line of argument there was not likely to 
have been a quarrel or disagreement; other peoplo 
close to the seat would have heard or noticed them. 
Harrison’s character, too, is known to be very good, 
and he was particularly noted for his equablo 
temperament. 

“There is this point, too, but I am afraid it would 
not be accepted in your official report. After I had 
met and had the interview with Harrison, I classified 
him in my ‘ Types of Man,’ and that settled the point 
with me before I had the slightest idea who * X’ was. 

“T think that’s all now, Grimwood ; you have your 
case complete. If thero is anything not quite clear 
yet [ll see what [can do.” 

“It’s quite clear, thank you. As usual, [ expect 

you decline to appear in the case 2” 
- "Good Heavens, yes. Tam more than satisfied 
to have tied the rope round a scoundrel’s neck and 
released an innocent man. L have also eased your 
mind, for you told me yen would fecl like a murderer 
if Harrison were hanged.” 
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— so 
WE'VE TOO MUCH HOLIDAY. | 

Mos? people grumble because they can’t get 
enough holidays, but there are plenty who grum le 
because they get too many ! 

Take lawyers, for instance. Their holidays, 
instead of being welcomed, are generally looked 
upon with ee hero but pleasure, and in fact it 
has been suggested more than once that legal 
holidays should be shortened considerably. Kor 
every day that a lawyer works he has a day’s 
holiday He is idle six months during the year. 

After lawyers come schoolmasters. Most public 
schools have seven and a half weeks’ holiday during 
the summer, a month at Christmas, and three weeks 
at Easter, nearly fifteen weeks every year! How- 
ever, schoolmasters, unlike those who study law, 
have a fixed salary, and so can luok forward to 
their holidays. 

When a boy leaves a public school and goes 
to one of the yniversities he gets even longer 
holidays than he did when at school. In fact, 
instead of fifteen weeks he has nearly twenty-five 
wecks in which he need not do a scrap of work. 

There are plenty of well-to-do people who don’t 
get a holiday, except Bank holiday, from one year's 
end to another. These people are generally 
prosperous surburban tradesmen. In many 
suburbs and small towns customers insist upon 
being attended to by the proprietor because he 
alone knows all their little fads and wants. But 
their fads mean no holiday for him, 


Magistrate: ‘‘ You deny persistently that you 
committed the act, and yet tho 
description fits you exactly—a 
beautiful face, youthful appear- 
ance, pretty little feet.” 

Woman Defendant : 
worship, I confess all.” 


“ Your 


OVERHEARD IN A TRAIN. 

Passenger: ‘‘ Indeed, and you 
are a music hall artiste! I'm a 
banker, and I think it must be 
at least twenty years since I was 
in a music hall.” 

Music Hall Artiste (regretfully) 
“ And I'm quitegcertain, sir, it’s 
fully twenty years since I was 
in a bank!” 


Miss Selfish: “Oh, dear! I 
wish I were rich.” 

Her Admircr: “But you are 
rich. You inherited two millions. 

Miss Selfish : “Oh, 1 don’t mean 
to be a mere millionaire. I want 
to be so rich that a bargain sale 
won't appeal to me!” 


DOGS OF WAR. 

Tar Royal Horse Guards have 
lost their dog “ Bob,” the regi- 
mental pet. 

“Bob” went through the South African War 
and was present at Diamond Hill, Paardeburg, 
and the relief of Kimberley, among other engage- 
ments. Twice he was captured by the Bocrs, 
and twice he made his escape. 

Nearly every regiment in the Army has its regi- 
mental pet, varying from the famous goat of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers to the tame blackbirds and 
thrushes of the Coldstream Guards. Only a 
comparative few Army pets are dogs, however. 

One of the most famous of these dogs was 
“Drummer,” which belonged to the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. ‘‘ Drummer” went through three 
campaigns. He was present at the battle of 
Omdurman, in the Egyptian campaign, when he 
snapped at the bullets t inking they were flics ! 

During the South African War he was wounded 
in the shoulder at Wynberg, but recovered, and 
was awarded the South African medals and clasps 
by Qucen Victoria. ‘‘ Drummer,” by the way, 
was the only dog which Lord Methuen allowed to 
accompany his column from Orange River. 

One dog, ‘“‘ Sausage ” his suggestive name, had the 
honour of helping to guard the Bank of England. 
He belonged to tho Grenadier Guards, and invariably 
used to march at the head of the regiment when 
they were on duty at Buckingham Palace. When the 
guard set out for the Bank of England, “Sausage ” 
used to trot out with them, though, as a rule, he was 
promptly sent back when discovered. ‘‘ Sausage ’’ 
was wounded three times in the Boer War, and 
wore his decorations as proudly as any man in the 
regiment. 
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Slumland to the pure sweet country for one little child. 
us yet? (A list of subscriptions to the Fresh Air 
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TO ONE BODY—£2. , 

Tue chemicals of which the human body is made 
up have their cash value. But the analytical 
chemist refuses to admit that anyone can possibly 
be worth their weight in gold. Two pounds is 
about the average value of your body. 

There is enough iron in your body to make a 
door-key of average size, enough ordinary salt to 
fill the average salt-cellar, sufficient albuminoids to 
make a whole basketful of eggs, and enough grease 
to compose seven bars of soap. Of your own 
magnesium there is enough to give you a good 
glassful of citrate of magnesia, and enough sugar 
to take the taste away afterwards. 


Customer : “Good morning, Mr. Horis. I want 
some bloater-paste, please.” 

Mr. Horis: “Very sorry, ma'am. I’m afraid 
we've just run out of bloater-paste, ma’am. But 
we've an excellent line in fish-gluc.” 

—_———oe—— 

Miss Shea: “I’m not going to have anything 
to do with you. Your father keeps a pawn- 
broker’s shop.” 

Miss Sweet : “And I’m not going to have any- 
thing to do with you, because I saw your father 
coming out of it.” 


Clerk : “I'd like to get off early, sir, as my wif 
wants me to beat some carpets while the daylight 
remains.” 

Employer : “Can't possibly let you off.” 

Clerk : “‘ Thank you, sir, You are very kind.” 


% 


Lazy Mike: 
like ter be if you ’ad the chance, Billy ?” 

Sleepy Billy : ‘‘ Why, one 0’ 
they keeps in alcohol.” 


—<—S 
Maude: “Do you think this photograph does 
me justice ?” 
Polly: “Yes, indeed, I do. I should call it 
justice—tempered with mercy!” 


G6 REASONS WHY 
You Should Read ‘HOME COOKERY’ 


1. Because it saves you money. 

It contains notions that will reduce the cost of living, 
and readers save its price many times over in a year 
in little economies. 

2. Because it enables you to earn money. 
Every month prizes are paid for cach recipe accepted 
from a reader. 
Beeause its recipes are the newest & best. 
When a new dish is invented you will find all about 
it in HOME COOKERY. 
4. Because it illustrates many of its recipes. 

This makes the instructions so clcar that you cannot 

go wrong. 


Because it deals with cooking aud home 
comforts. 
The cleverest domestic authorities write for it. 
Because, by following the advice contained 
im it, your home will be even happier 
and more comfortable than it is. 


If your newsagent does 
Home Cookery: 1d. 


not stock it, he will 
get a copy for you. 


s 


OPENS THE MAGIC GATE. 


Has your ninepence reached 
Fund appears on page 195.) 


WEEE EXDING 
Avs. 9. 1913. 


FORECASTING WEATHER BY WIRELESS. 

Tue very latest weather prophet is wireless. 
It has been discovered that a wireless operator 
can foretell thunderstorms, gales, cold, and so on 
by the character of the noise in his receiver. 

These noises are due to waves in the atmosphere, 
waves formed by each change in the weather. 
Each particular change has its own characteristic 
noise, which never varies. 

A strong crackling noise indicates the approach 
of athunderstorm. If the noises keep on increasing 
it indicates that the storm is getting nearer, while 
if they decrease the storm will pass by in the 
distance. Very violent storms are indicated by 
the crackling noises being very frequent and 
sounding at times like miniature explosions. 

When the operator hears a slight whistling sound 
he knows that somewhere or other a hail storm 
is in progress. Asthmatic, irregular noises indicate 
a fall in temperature. If these noises become 
more regular and seem if they are coming in groups, 
a change in the direction of the wind may be 
expected. 

It has long been recognised that violent storms 
of all kinds, and especially thunderstorms, affect 
all electrical instruments. The Post Office has had 
to give notice of delay in sending telegrams many 
times solely on account of these storms, 


Lady (to tramp): “No, I shall not give you 

anything. You look strong and well able to work.” 

Tramp : “ Ah, mum, you shouldn't judge people 

by their looks; I toe you looked a kind- 
hearted lady.” 


Fond Mother: ‘My darling, it 
is bedtime. All the little chickens 
have gone to bed. 

Little Daughter : “‘ Yes, mamma, 
and so has the old hen.” 


WISE GIRL, 

Typist (to manager after the 
holidays): “May I have a further 
seven days’ leave ?” 

Manager : “What for?” 

Typist: “ Well—I wish to get 
married.” 

Manager : “ Why didn’t you get 
married while you were away ?” 

Typist : “I didn’t wish to spoil 
my holiday!” 


The Inspector : “Stop! I am 
an agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruclty to Animals, 
and I sce you are driving 2 horse 
which can scarcely crawl.” 


"Le 4 i ae “nt WA Cabman (confidentially) : ‘Th’ 
a , amen - nse hoss is all right. It’s me thet’s 
Every ninepence sent to the Fresh Air Fund opens the magic gate which leads from holdin’ him in. I’ve got @ pass- 


enger wot pays by the hour.” 


Employer 1 “Do you know the 


“What sort o’ insect would you | duties of an office boy?” 


Office Boy : ‘‘ Yes, sir; wake up the book-kceper 


them rare ’uns wot | when I hear the boss coming.” 


WRESTLING—IN TONS. 

WRESTLING is probably the most strenuous sport 
on earth, for it brings into play practically evcry 
muscle in the body. 

During a vacating: match an enormous amount 
of force is exerted. Take the recent match between 
Zybsco, the Polish giant, and Raymund Cazeaux, 
the champion wrestler of Italy, for example. After 
a terrific struggle the Pole won the first bout in 
four minutes thirty-three seconds. 

In that time he lifted Cazeaux off the mat 
fourteen times. As the Italian weighed 210 pounds 
this means that Zybsco lifted no less than 2,910 
pounds, Actually, he lifted more than twice that 
weight, owing to the resistance of his opponent. In 
turn Cazeaux succeeded in lifting the Polish giant 
off the floor five times. The taites weighs 255 
pounds, so in that short four minutes odd the two 
wrestlers raised €,215 pounds between them. 

During the remainder of the match Zybsco lifted 
Cazeaux twenty-five times, equivalent to 5.2/0) 
pounds. Altogether the Pole, who won the match, 
actually raised a weight of 8,190 pounds, or getting 
on for four tons. 

That doesn’t take account of the strain of the 
pulling and struggling and getting out of various 
‘holds ” during the match. It has been calculated 
that altogether the victor must have exerted 
strength equal to about 40 tons before he won! 


Put a few of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS into your bag when starting on your holiday. They're good! 
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How a Daring Gang of Continental Crooks 


ee 
R you!” 


As he spoke, Joke 
Meredith, his sti , 
“ain face sefleoting the 
intensity 


his love, 
caught R 


his arms and kissed 
unresisting lips. 
~ And I love’ 
* Then you wi 


-ou,” she murmured softly. 
darling ?” 


marry me, darling 2” hj 

« yes, John, if you wish it,” she replied with just 
the slightest hesitation in her voice. ‘*‘ Buat——” 

There can be no ‘ bute,’ dearest,” he interrupted 
iovously. “If you only knew how I have 
longing for this momept for months past—longing to 
hear you say that you love me!” ; 

“You really know very little of me,” said Ruth, 
and I only meant that—that there are things in my 
past life—when E was in America—that you ought 
to know.” 

What does anything matter now that I know you 
love me?” he replied. “If in the past there was 
another man——’ 

“There never was,’ she broke in. ‘‘ John, I have 
never loved anyone but you!” 

Thank Heaven!” he muttered. Then, refusi 
to talk of anything but their own newly found happi- 
ness, he told her of his ts. 

We shall be able to marry soon—as soon as the 
plans of my new for making armour plates 
ate completed,” he told her. “‘ My firm have already 
irranved to take it- wp and pay me a liberal royalty, 
in addition to my present salary of £3500 as head 
engineer.” ‘ 

It was already dark when he left her. When 
finally he reached his house, it was to be faced by a 
policeman in uniform, who had just knocked at the 
door. 
~ What's the matter, officer?’ he asked. 

“'There's @ man in your garden, sir—'e’s dying, 
on’ [want someone to give me a hand.”’ 

“A man dying in my garden ?” echoed Meredith, 
fullowiag the constable down the short path. 

“T‘eard ’im groaning through the shrubbery,” 
cxphined the constable. ‘ Been stabbed, I should 
think.” 

“Look,” he continued, as they bent together over 
the prostrate form. ‘* Phere’s blood all over his shirt. 

“Will you take his feet, sir ?”’ he added. 

Together they carried him into the dining-room 


* 


and laid him on the sofa, Then the constable hurried - 


cf to fetch a doctor. ‘ 

When the latter arrived, one glance was sufficient 
to tell him that the man had indeed been stabbed. 

~ Bettor get him off to the hospital,” he said. ~* But 
I doubt whether he'll live through the night.” 

By the time the ambulance had arrived, the news 
had’ spread round the neighbourhood, and a small 
crowd had assembled to see the dying man removed. 

So far, John Meredith had regarded the affair quite 

impersonally. It was mysterious, certainly. But 
then one read in the paper almost every day of men 
heing stabbed. Extraordinary that it should have 
apparently happened in his own garden. It was 
annoying, because he would rrotebi have to give 
evidence at the inquest if the man died, and at the 
trial of the murderer, if he were caught. 
_ Besides, it was very disturbing. It would break 
into the peacefulness of the evening and prevent him 
from concentrating his thoughts on his work. Thus 
meditating he descended to Bie study. 

‘The study was a large room on the basement level 
with big French windows which opened on to the 
little garden at the back of the house. He was a 
lover of fresh air, and even in winter the windows 
vere only latched, so that he could throw them open 
“henever he wished, and step into the garden. 

He was just aitting down to his writing-table, was 
“roping in a pacee Som for some notes, when his 
tye fell upon the blotting-pad and he started. 

It was a nearly clean blotting-pad. Like most 
clever men John Meredith was not without his little 
fads, And one of his fads was a mania for a clean 
blotting-paper. When he had finished his writing 
ie would invariably tear off the top sheet of the blotting- 
oad so that an unused sheet always awaited him. 
{le was positive that he had done so last night. 

_ And here, in the middle of the clean sheet was the 
imprint of a st handwriting ! 

He picked up the blotting-pad and held it against the 
looking-glass. 

“Dear Sir,” he read with difficulty. “TI 
have been hai round to see you since four 
o'clock and dare not wait longer, so am writing 
this to warn you to look after your plans as——” 


_ Here the writing sto It was a big, sprawly 
NMndwriting, anid tis ere sais well have reached 
‘he bottom of the first page of notepaper. 
hoof Strange man had entered secretly by the 
ot ase window to give him a warning about his plans. 
,1¢ expliation had never apparently been finished, 
ee ate there even an unfinis note on his desk. 
4 strange man had been stabbed in his garden. 
‘urther speculation was cut short by the entry of 


Ninepence for fourpence worries some people. 


were Outwitted by a Girl. Bs 
By ROY VICKERS. 


Mrs. Larch, his housekeeper, who announced th: 
Ruth Morrish had called. sai 
‘You have heard, I suppose?” he asked as t 
girl ie ie ong cite the lod - 

“Yes,” she rep! sympathetically. “It is all 
over the neighbourhood. My poor John, it must be 
terrible for you!” 

“ It is—a bit of a shock,” he admitted. ‘‘ How the 
unfortunate fellow happened to be stabbed in my 
garden I can’t think.” 

For some minutes they discussed the tragedy, while 
John Meredith wondered whether he would tell her 
about the mysterious writing on the blotting-pad. 
His hesitation was due solely to his fear lest it might 
make her anxious on his behalf. 

Of one thing he was certain while they talked—that 
her interest was only such as she might reasonably have 
been expected to show in the circumstances. Later, 
he was to ask himself this question again and again, 
but the answer was always the same. She was cer- 
tainly a little worried, apprehensive. But her 
demeanour could not have been described as 
“ agitated.” 

He had almost decided that he ought to tell 
her about the blotting-pad when he was again 
interrupted. 

“There's the superintendent at the door, sir,” 
said the housekeeper. ‘Says he won't keep you 
*adf a minute.” 

To be precise, the superintendent kept him some 
twenty minutes, answering questions anent the 
tragedy. 

When he returned to the study Ruth had risen and 
was standing in the doorway. 

“ John, I must go now,” she said hurriedly. And 
as he was unintentionally barring her way she added, 
“at once.” : . . a 

Her insistence made him regard her critically. 

“You are not going to let this upset you, dear?” 
he asked. - 

“No, no!” she replied jerkily. 

now. It—it’s getting late.” 
‘ It, was obvious to. John Meredith that for some 
reason she wanted to get away quickly. But his 
love was too sincere to look fora slight in such a trivial 
matter, and he saw her out with no feeling of resent- 
ment. 

He returned to his stitdy. 
another shock. ? 

The sheet with the strange handwriting had disap- 
peared ! 

There could be no mistaking it. It had been torn 
off the pad-—torn hastily, for a part of the shect still 
adhered to the sides of the pad. 

There was only one possible explanation of its 
disappearance. Ruth herself must have torn it off 
while he was talking to the superintendent. 

His head was in a whirl, and it was some minutes 
before he was sufficiently collected to apply his powers 
of reason to the problem. . 

Then he remembered her strange behaviour on 
his return to her after leaving the superintendent. 
He contrasted it with her apparent calmness before 
he had left her alone in the room with the blotting- 
pad. The only inference he could draw—but it was 
absurd, preposterous. Ruth, the girl he loved, who 
had that very afternoon promi to be his wife— 
and yet the facts were indisputable. 

He could not endure the suspense a moment longer. 
He rushed into the hall, caught up his hat, and was 
about to go out with the object of seeking Ruth at 
once when the telephone in the hall rang. 

He hesitated a moment, and then he took up the 
receiver. 

“ Yes—Meredith speaking—- what! Good Heavens! 
Then I must come at once!” 

It was the night manager at the works who was 
speaking. An accident had occurred to one of the 
boilers, and as chief engineer it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he should be on the spot. 

he accident was rather worse than he had expected. 
The work of superintendence detained him until 
midnight. And it was not until he was returning hom2 
by the last train on the underground that he was ablo 
to consider again the problem that had been at the 
bottom of his thoughts. ; 

Now for the first time he remembered that the 
stranger's half-written note had warned him to take a 
special care of his ge That clearly meant that the 
stranger, who might be the unknown man who was 
stabbed in his garden, was aware of a proposed attempt 
to steal the plans. Perhaps at that very moment 
the attempt was being made. 

It had been a rule that all plans should be left at 
the works, but he had obtained special permission 
to take his own plans home, and he could work better 
there on the theoretical side of his invention. If the 


And then he received 


“ But I must go. 
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plans were stolen, suspicion 
would inevitably fall upon 
him of having sold them 
for a higher price to a 
foreign government. 

By the end of his journey 
his anxiety had _ passed 
to positive apprehension. 
The feeling grew as hi 
A subtle sonse warnéd him that 


reached his house. 
even at that moment something was amiss. 

He did not admit himself by his latch-key. Instead, 
he crept round the garden path to the back of the house. 


As he drew opposite the windows of his study, the 
flicker of a match from within told him that his fears 
were realised. 

The burglars seemed to have finished the work, 
for he heard the catch of the French window being 
moved back. Slipping noiselessly behind a big laurel 
bush, John Meredith drew his pocket automativ 
pistol—and waited. 

His nerves screwed to the highest pitch. he watched 
the big window swing gently outwards. He had 
already reckoned that he could afford to take no 
chances—there must be no ‘ hold up” with a chance 
of the burglar making a sudden dash in the darkness. 
He must fire to wound. His whole future life might 
depend on the accuracy of his shot. 

he burglar was no more than the merest shadowy 
outline, but the outline was sufficient for John 
Meredith. He raised his pistol. His, muscles wers 
actually tightening on tho trigger when the moon, 
suddenly emerging from behind a cloud, shone full 
upen the face of the intruder. 

With a gasp he lowered his pistol. 
the girl he loved. 


s s s * * * 


Ths burglar was 


In the shock of his discovery some seconds had 
passed before John Meredith was capable of action. 
And by that time Ruth Morrish bad isapreared. 

For an instant he thought of raising the alarm 
Duty demanded that he should do so at once. But 
duty at least would allow him to sce first whether th- 
plans had indeed been stolen. 

It did not take him long to make the discovery. 
One glance told him that the drawer of his writing- 
table’ had been forced open. The plans wers 
gone. 

He was in the act of closing the empty drawer of th> 
writing-table when he paused, suddenly alert. H.- 
thought that he heard a movement behind him. Th: 
next instant he wheeled sharply, and found himself 
looking down the gleaming barrel of a revolver. 

‘* Move a step further an’ I guess you're dead meat.” 

Two men stood before him between the French 
windows. The man who held the revolver, and why 
spoke with a strong American accent, was of powerful 
le ed while his face suggested a dangerous com. 

ination of brutality and elewereay The other was 
se and dark, and would seem to be of Italian 
origin. 

th men advanced into the room until the American 
—still pointing the revolrer—stood within a few feet 
of John Meredith. 

“Now,” said the American briskly, “ we've com> 
for those plans of yours. If you know as much about 
guns as inventing { reckon you'll produce them right 
pow.” 

John Meredith glared contemptuously at the 
American. 

“Idiot!” he retorted quietly. “If you were to 
let that thing off here you would have the police tr 
before you could get out of the garden.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when he 
felt himself neatly scized from behind. His attention 
had been concentrated on the American, so that the 
sudden movement of the other had taken him by 
surprise. 

ohn Meredith was possessed of considerable physicat 
strength, and he could have broken the other's holil 
easily enough. He would have done so, but for th» 
fact that immediately beneath his ear he felt the point 
of a stiletto. The slightest stab would have been 
sufficient to cut through the jugular vein. 

“ Steady, Man-u-el, not just yet,” said the American, 
with an appearance of haste. ‘I guess I'd better 
talk straight to you,” he continued, addressing 
Meredith. ‘To begin with, my namo is William P. 
Jakes. Does that tell you anything ? 

“T never read the police reports," replisd John 
Meredith. 

Jakes regarded him with something approaching 
admiration. 

“Tm beginning to like you some,” he said.“ How- 
ever, we're here for a deal, and time ain’t standing 
still. So, if you've no objection we'll just string you 
up while we tk around for thos> plans.” 

In a couple of minutes the two mon had bound him 
securely to his heavy wooden swivel chair, ‘They were 
about to apply the gag when John Meredith said : 

“You will not find the plans becaus: they aro nob 
here.” 

The American grinned confidently. 

“Do you think William P. Jakes would take an 
off-chance like that?” he replied as he mact> the gag 


WNinepence for the F.A.F. is what we want, however. 
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ready. ‘‘ Your movements and habits have been 
minutely studied for the last six months.” ; 

‘* Suppose you make an equally * mi-nute study ’ of 
that drawer,” suggested Meredith. 

There was something in his voice that alarmed the 
American. For a moment he regarded John Meredith 
questioningly, and then turned to examine the drawer. 
He perceived at once that it had been forced. 

“Wal, I reckon you couldn’t have done that for a 
bluff, as yowdidn’t know we were coming,” muttered 
Jakes, ‘ Man-u-el, old sport, it’s our funeral.” 

The two desperadoes stared at each other, baffied. 

“Say, Man-u-el, we'd better get a move on,” said 
Jakes. ‘“ You fix the respirator while I write a love 
letter to the * help.’ ” 

While his confederate fixed the gag, Jakes took a 

n and a sheet of paper from the desk and wrote in 

large capitals, ‘‘ Busy. Not to be distur .? This 
he silently pinned on the outside of the study door. 
afterwards locking the door in the inside. 

“Can you guess who's stolen those plans, 
Man-u-cl ?”” asked Jakes as they were Lg bapa to 
Ieave. And when the other shook his head, he added : 

** Wal—I can.” 

Then the two men closed the French windows behind 
them and vanished. 


. * s * 


It was nearly mid-day before John Meredith was 
released. Twice he had heard his housekeeper 
approach, but each time she had read the notice fixed 
on the door by Jakes and had gone away. By this 
time he was in physical agony from cramp. 

At length, when he again heard her passing, he 
made a supreme effort with his feet and managed to 
upset the chair to which he was bound. The crash 
acme her and a couple of minutes later she had 
entered by the French window. - 

When he was released, John Meredith, strong man 
though he was, fainted from the physical exhaustion 
of his ordeal. 

“Mrs. Larch,” he said when the brandy she had 
brought revived him to corsciousness, ‘I want you 
to promise me that you will not speak of this affair to 
anyone until I give you permission. They were no 
ordinary burglars, you understand. To tell the 
a let the papers gct bold of it—would merely 

to warn them.” 

“You can depend upon me, sir,” replied Mrs. 


Larch. * But don’t you think you had better go to 
bed?” 

“No!” he replied decisively. “I must go out 
at once. Will you please call me a taxi ?” 


After a hasty toilet he drove to the flat where Ruth 
Morrish lived with the woman who had been her 
nurse, 

* Will you ask Mise Morrish if she can see me at 
once, please, Martha,” he said as the old servant opened 
the door. “Jt is important.” 

~ But Miss Morrizh is out, sir,” replied the woman. 
* She’s been out a couple of hours or more now, an’ 
I'm expectin’ her back to lunch.” 

“I should like to come in and wait for her,” said 
Meredith. 

He sank cxhausted into an armchair in the little 
dining-room, longing, yet dreading, to see Ruth. 

One o'clock struck, and Martha entered to lay the 
table, but still no Ruth. The nervous tension in- 
creased as the hands of the clock moved slowly round 
to two, then three, and still Ruth had not returned. 

Hour after hour he waited vainly. At seven o'clock 
he definitely decided that Ruth was not coming, and 
rang the bell. 

“Martha,” he said, when she appeared a moment 
later, * can you suggest any reason that could possibly 
have detained your mistress ? ” 

“T can’t, sir,” she replied. ‘“ An’ I can’t help 
feeling that there's something happened to her.” 

The woman seemed to be on the verge of tears. 
Thero was no mistaking her sincerity, and John 
Meredith tried to reassure her. 

“YT don’t think we need fear that—yet,” he said. 
** At the same time, London is full of dangers for an 
unprotected girl. So I propose to go now to the 
police.” 

At the police-station John Meredith gave particulars 
of the disappearance. He said nothing of the possible 
cause of the disappearance. 

On the following morning his presence was required 
at the office. Before leaving he learnt that nothing 
had been heard of Ruth. 

Towards the end of the morning, when he was 
sitting alone in his private office, a boy entered and 
announced that a gentleman wished to see him. 

As chicf engineer to one of the oldest and biggest 
firms in the country John Meredith was sought by a 
number of cranks peddling useless inventions, and he 
had no wish to be disturbed at the present. 

* Tell him he must state his business,” he ordered. 

“He says it’s re Miss—Miss Morrish, I think it 
was, sir,” said the boy when he returned. 

John Meredith had left instructions to the police 
to advise him at once of any information, and con- 
cluding that his visitor was a detective, ordered him 
to be shown up. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes when, a moment 
later, Jakes himself stood in the doorway. 


’ 


If you ‘“ Middle,” then you can 
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If Jakes had been an: 
clever scoundrel he would have been afraid lest John 


Meredith should at once summon the police and give 
him in charge. As a fact, Jakes knew that, so far, he 


“that broken drawer 
was darned smart—a heap smarter than hiding the 
police behind the fire-screen and making a scandal 


card. 


still held the trump : 4“ 
> he sai 


‘“Mr. Meredith, 


you didn’t want.” 
As John Meredith stared at him in silent amazement, 
he continued : 


“If you were ‘cute enough for that, I reckon you're 
*cute enough to figure that it'll do Miss Morrish no 
ki you give me in charge right 


if 
now.” 


his chair. ‘‘ What have you to do with her ? 


man, or by Heaven I’ll ignore your threat and have you 


arrested." 

‘‘No more’n this,” replied the American calmly, 
“T’'ve got Miss Morrish under lock and ke 
my guest until I have those plans. 
now she'll sure starve to death, as there'll be no one 
to feed her. That penetrated ?” 


“Good Heavens!” gasped John Meredith, his horror 


overcoming his bewilderment. 
“Wal?” demanded Jakes. “Is ita deal?” 

“TI tell you I haven’t got the plans,” said John 
Mcredith desperately. ‘‘ They have been stolen.” 

Jakes smiled confidently. 

‘*No, Mr. Meredith, it’s no good putting up the 
patter about the lost plans. It’s a fool gag not worthy 
of the man who bluffed William P. Jakes with a 
broken drawer. Better hand them over now before the 
girl gets hurt.” 

The cool insolence of the man almost took Mercdith’s 
breath away. The American was complete master of 
the situation. He dared not resort to the police, 
for he had already ample proof that the man was a 
clever, unscrupulous despcrado who would be quite 
carats of instructing his confederate to murder Ruth 
if he were arrested. 

“Tf you will not -belicve it, I can do nothing,” 
he replied, controlling an impulse to hurl himself upon 
the other. 

‘You're relying on my chivalry, Mr. Meredith,” 
replicd Jakes, rising to go. ‘ But chivalry is a little 
luxury we can’t afford in my business. ’ 

‘* Maybe you reckon the girl ain't worth the price ?” 
he added in the doorway. ‘‘ Guess I’ll make sure on 
that point right now.” 

Before John Meredith could reply Jakes had gone. 


* * s * * * 
Three days later John Meredith was sitting at his 


breakfast table staring listlessly at the food he could 
not cat. 
looked a different man. - 


The strain had told upon him terribly—he 
He no longer vexed himself with the riddle of Ruth’s 


extraordinary action, following so closely upon the 


mysterious murder in his own garden. She was in 
the power of an unscrupulous blackguard. That 
thought alone possessed and tortured him. And so 
far hc had been powerless to help her. - 

The silence of Jakes only added to his misery, for 
he knew well enough that the man had not abandoned 
his intention. 

His housekeeper entered, with a box in her hand. 

‘A special messenger has just brought this, sir.” 


The words were scarcely out of Meredith’s mouth 
when he felt himself neatly seized from behind, 
Behind his ear he felt the point of a stiletto, 


but an exceedingly 


“ Miss Morrish!”’ cried John Meredith, Jeaping from 


, an’ she’s 
If I'm arrested 
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“What is it? Where's it come from?” he asked 
wearily. 

“TI asked the boy, sir, and he said he didn't know.” 

“Sent anonymously by bia messenger,” mused 
John Meredith. ‘‘ That probably means that it comce 
from Jakes.” 

He tumed to the box with new interest and com. 
menced to unpack it. Inside it was another box. 

The next instant the lid was opened and revealed 
a cinematograph film. 

In the centre of the coil of film he found a half 
sheet of notepaper. He took it up and read it. 

‘* Better put this on right now.—W. P. Jaks.” 

A cinematograph film from Jakes! 

With instinctive foreboding he caught up the box 
and rushed into his study. He had recently pur. 
chased a home cinematograph apparatus ; it was iust 
the thing for illustrating the working of diferent 
kinds of machinery. He dropped over the French 
windows the heavy roller curtain which had tecn 
fitted for the purpose of the cinematograph. ‘hen. 
after adjusting the electric light, he clipped the 1!!m 
into position and commenced to turn the handle. 

Immediately there was thrown upon the screen th» 
interior of a large room. It looked as if it might 
once have been a studio, for although there was no 
artist’s paraphernalia discernible, it had a roof of 
glass. In a far corner was a telephone, while in tho 
centre of the foregroanit was a peculiar contrivance 
oddly suggestive of an old-fashioned whipping post. 

As he continued to turn the handle the door of the 
studio opened and a Se entered. 

He could not see her face at first, though he had 
already guessed her identity. Two men followcd her, 
one of whom he instantly recognised as Jakes. A 
moment later the girl advanced nearer to the camer 
and he saw that it was indeed Ruth. With a paus 
he realised that even the few days of her captivity had 
wrought a powerful change in her. Her face was 
visibly thinner. 

Jakes and the man with him were about to approach 
her. And there could be no mistaking her look of 
fear. Why was she so afraid? He knew that the 
question could be answered by turning the hanile of 
the cinematograph and yet he hesitated. A namcless 
dread seemed to paralyse his will, and some minutes 
had passed before the drama of real life was again 
flashing before him. 

As one in a trance he watched the two men advance 
upon her and seize her roughly. They drag:ed her 
to the odd contrivance in the middle of the rvom and 
bound -her te it. 

John Meredith knew then that it was indced 2 
whipping post. 

e wanted to stop then but he could not. “ome 
power outside himself seemed to be animating him, 
willing his arm to turn the handle of the machine. 
And he was compelled to look on; hypnotised by the 
horror of what was passing before him. 

The Italian drew a knife and, at a nod from Jaks, 
slit the back of the bound girl's clothing, and tore it 
away. The light shone on the ivory whiteness of her 
bare flesh. 

Jakes next advanced, holding in his hand a Jong cane. 
For an instant he posed thus, grinning hideously in 
the face of the camera, so that he seemed to be lookiny 
straight into the eyes of John Meredith, and mocking 
his agony. Then the picture switched off and in its 
place appeared a large sheet of paper on which wa: 
written, ‘* Unless you send the late within twenty- 
four hours the ima will be acted to the bitter end 
and sent to you for your enjoyment.” 

Then the film came to an abrupt end, and Juln 
Meredith, the man who had never knowingly but 
any living creature, was filled with the primitiv« 
lust to kill His hands clenched and unclenched, 
and he knew then that if his enemy stood before hiw 
he would choke out his blackguard life, and enjoy 
doing it. 

But perhaps he would not again mcet Jakes. 

Meredith was capable of reasoning calmly. In spite 
of the mental agony he had endured—perhaps becav-» 
of it—his brilliant intellect had never been clearer. 
And he realised that Jakes, being clever enough (9 
imagine the effect the film would have, would take care 
to keep out of his way, and conduct any future negv- 
tiations through a deputy. 

The thought of the negotiations was itself appalling. 
Jakes believed that he still possessed his own plany. 
He was torturing Ruth in the belief that he, Jobn 
Meredith, would give them up sooner than allow 
a mepetiien of what he had secn on the film. He 
would have done 60, would have gladly sacrificed 
his own honour and fortune—if he had the powrr. 
But he, and apparently he alone, knew that Ruth 
herself had taken the plans. . 

But he no longer concerned himeelf with the riddle 
of Ruth’s action. His sole desire now was to relea-o 
and avenge her. But how ? 

As a drowning man will clutch at a straw, he clutched 
at ~ idea that the film itself would furnish him with 
a clue. 

He went to examine it, but found that the maker's 
name had been obliterated. , 

Next, he replaced the film in the lantern and studied 
again the interior. He took in every detail of th: 


““Motelet.” See the August PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Now on Sale. 
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room, but nothing seemed to suggest even a remotely 
possible means of identification, : 

He was about to abandon this line when his eye 
fell upon the telephone at the back of the picture. 
Telephones have their numbers printed 
them. : 

There, staring him in the face, was a clue which was 
cvery bit as good as the full address of Ruth's prison, 
if only he could read the number. 

But he could not read the number. The telephone 
was right at the back of the room and, even on the 
magnified pictare, it scarcely occupied a total length 
of three inches. __ 

For several minutes he pert at the picture, baffled. 
Then the one possible solution occurred to him. 

He rushed to the window and touched the spring, 
whereupon the curtain rolled up and allowed daylight 
to fill the room. 

“Mrs. Larch,” he shouted down the passage, “ [ 
want a pair of scissors. At once, do you hear me ? 
A pair of scissors!” : 

~ Now a taxi!” he cried excitedly as the woman 
hrought him the scissors. 

While she was calling the cab he released the film 
aud, holding it against the window, ¢arefully snipped 
off a portion. 

He gave the cabman the address of a well-known 
firm of scientific = raphers. 

~ T want this film enlarged,” he said to the manager, 
struggling to keep his agitation from his voice. 
want it made as large as is scientifically possible. 

*.And I want it done now,” he titled. “T don't 
care what other work you have on hand. IVll pay 
von any sum in reason that you like to mention if 
vou will do this at once.” 

The manager, perceiving that it was evidently a 
matter of vital importance, agrecd to have the work 
put in hand at onee, 

“Then I will wait while you do it,” said John 
Meredith, thankfully dropping into a chair. 

When at last he was invited to walk into the darkened 
wom he could searcely contain himself while th 
cnlarged slide was fi into the lantern. 

His heart bounded as the picture flashed across the 
screen, showing the telephone more than twice its 
actual size. In letters a couple of inches high, faint, 
ut casily distinguishable, he read Ailburn 04673. 

“Now, your telephone! Quick! There is not a 
moment to lose!” he almost shouted. 

~ Put me through to the head office,” he spoke into 
the receiver. 


upon 


* * * * * 2 


It was a big, dilapidated house in Kilburn, on the 
Tanks of the canal. 

John Meredith knew that it would be futile to try 
ty effect an entry by the front door: and as this was 
the only entrance it would be necessary to force a way 
in from the canal. : 

The towpath was on the opposite side to the house. 
After some difficulty he found a way to the towpath, 
and walked along it until he came to the West Kilburn 
ee Here it was possible to hire a pleasure 
wat. 

The boatman looked askance at him. A pleasure 
hoat in winter was an unusual demand. John 
Meredith silenced the man by the promise of double 
tates paid in advance. 

Asa fact he did not care how suspicious his move- 
ments might seem. He did not even care if the boat- 
man should feel it his duty to warn the police. He 
would have taken the ice with him but for the 
tact that he feared lest Taken might bomb the house 
when he found escape cut off. 

When he reached the house he moored the skiff and 
scaled the low wall that faced the canal. 

He found himself in a narrow backyard. Crouching 
for a moment behind a coal shed, he examined his 
automatic pistol, released the safety catch so that it 
was ready for instant use, and, keeping close to the 
wall so as to ape himself as little as possible, he 
xently raised the latch of the back door. 

The basement showed no signs of hubitation ; 
nd ho reflected that it was possible that they used the 
“pper part of the house only. : : 

Keeping a finger on the trigger of hix pistol. he 
wlvanced into the house and ascended the staircase. 
‘till no sound came from anywhere. 

He had noticed from the outside that the big room— 
the room whose interior he had already scen on the 
I Int-—was at the top of the house. Here, he calculated, 
pewould find them, if indecd they were still within the 

ose, ‘ 

Without feether hesitation he moved quickly aud 
~ilently up the stairs until he came to the door of the 
som itsclf. Here he paused, listening. Voice: s were 
widible from with. He could hear Jakes speaking. 
PR a sudden movement John Meredith flung open 

© door, 

Immediately before him was a table at which, 

aim to a chair, but with her right arm free. sat Ruth 
ortish, Half sitting on the edge of the table. whence 
1%” had been te ing to coerce her, was Jakes. 

‘ z was all that John Meredith desired to notice. 

i ore him was the enemy he had sworn to kill. 
"his hand was the weapon of destruction. H+ had 
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As the American 
fell, John Meredith 
sprang upon him, 
no desire for a dramatic “ hold up.” His one desire 
was to kill. 

He raised the pistol slowly, taking deliberate aim 
at the heart of the scoundrel. 

But John Meredith was a child in dealing with 
scoundrels, Though his intellect was abnormally 
bright, he possessed little or no cunning. He had not 
even been cunning enough to look behind the door which 
he had flung open. 

Before he could press the trigger, the pistol was 
wrenched suddenly from his grasp. He turned and 
recognised in his assailant the Italian. 

The latter was about to turn the pistol upon him, 
when John Meredith felled him with a straight Icft. 
The pistol dropped from the Italian’s hand, and, as | 
Jakes hurled himself into the fray, John Mercdith just 
managed to kick it underneath the sofa. 

The Italian was on his fect again in a moment and. | 
drawing his knife, rushed at Meredith, who was 
wrestling with Jakes. 

Suddenly relersing bis hold on Jakes; Meredith 
stepped backward towards the fireplace and, catching 
one of the fire-irons, brought it heavily upon thy head 
of the Italian, knocking him senseless. 

In possession of the fire iron, Meredith was once | 
again master of the situation, Threatening Jakes 
with it, he edged towards the door, slammed it, and | 
turned the key. He knew that there must be at least | 
one other of the gang—the man who had taken the film. 

For an instant the two men confronted each other 
in silence. Then Meredith flung the fire iron across 


| to warn vou. 


the room and advanced dpon Jakes. 

Jakes was the heavier man of the two, and, per- 
ceiving this, he thought to use it to advantage with 
a sudden rush, But as he came Meredith stepped 
nimbly aside and tripped him. 

As the American fell, John Meredith sprang upon 
him and, seizing the back of hix enemy's coat, folded 
it tightly across his throat. It was an old trick of 
Japanese wrestling that he had learnt at school. Es- 
cape was impossible. The jugular veins at either side 
of the neck were constricted, and it was only a question 
of minutes before death would result. 

In vain the American punched at Meredith—from 
his position there could be no force in his blows. 

*I-am going to kill you!” hissed John Meredith 
through clenched teeth. —. 

The eyes of the scoundrel had already closed when 
the door was burst open, and before Fealised it, 
John Meredith was seized from behind and hurled 
heavily backwards. 

The shock partially stunned him. He etpected to 
feel a knife thrust into him—when he looked up and 
found an inspector in uniform and two constables 
standing over him. 

“Thought you could do a burglary in broad day- 
light, did you?” said the inspector. ~ You seem 
to have succeeded pretty well, too, by the look of 
things,” he added, with a glance at the bound girl and 
the two unconscious forms on the tloor.” 

One of the constables was about to handenff him 
when John Meredith addressed the inspector. 

“Inspector,” he said calmty, “before you arrest 
me, do you mind studying the features of the black- 
guard Iwas trying to kill when vou interrupted = ™ 

Something in his voice. made the policeman hesitat > 
before applying the handcuffs. The in-pector turned 
to the still unconscious Jakes and gasped with astonish. 
ment Then he pulled up the American's sleeve and 
found an acid aclash above the lcft wrist that tad. 
doubt of his identity impossible. 
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“Its Jakes himself!” muttered the inspector in 
amazement. “Two murders he’s wanted for in this 
country alone, and New York has got a pretty long 
account with him too. But what's the lady doing 
bound in the chair ? ”’ 

“Jakes and his gang kidnapped her,” replied 
Meredith as the constables, having handcuffed Jakes 
and the Italian. were releasing Ruth. Briefly he 
explained the whole affair to the inspector, omitting 
only to state that the plans for which Ruth had been 
held prisoner had already been taken by herself. 

Well, sir,” said the inspector, as Meredith finished 
his explanation, “I'll be getting these men off at 
once. [ shall have to trouble the lady and yourself 
to look in at the station later to make the charge.” 

* John,” said Ruth Morrish, as they were left alone 
together in the house, “it was that man who killed 
my brother.” 

“ Your brother!” echoed Meredith. 

“Yes. In your garden that night.” 

As John Meredith stared at her in silent bewild-r- 
ment, she continued : 

“John, listen, please. When vou asked me to 
marry you I wanted to toll you of an unpleasant 
secret in my life. You wonld not hear me at the 
time, and I never had another chance. My brother 
was a criminal. He was enc of Jakes’ gang. He was 
not a bad man at heart, but Jakes got a hold over him 
when he was a boy of sixteen—when we lived in 
America. 

“Toused to see my brother from time to time here 
in England, for even his misdeeds could not kill mv 
affection. A week or so ago I contided in him that 
I—I loved you, John. That was why, when Jake 
decided to steal your plans on behalf of a European 
government, of which he is a secret agent, my broth. 
protested. His protest was ignored, whereupon he 
risked his life to warn you for my sake.” 

“Good Heavens!” gasped John Meredith. Then 
he must have entered my study, written me a warning, 
and then Jakes——" 

“ Who had beeun to suspect him,” continued Ruth, 
“and had shadowed him to your house, stabbed him 
in the garden, and then came back to your study to 
remove the note my brother had left on vour table.” 

“And the blotting paner 2" asked John Meredith. 

“Ah, you saw that!" she stid. Then you mist 
have wondered why I took it away with me. dakes. 
vou know, overlooked that when hoe destroyed the 
note. Well, while you were talking to the inspector 
I caught sight of the pad and recognised my brother's 
handwriting. I wondered what it could mean: and 
then something of the truth must have come to me, 
for I became suddenly convinced that it wax my brother 
who had been murdered in your garden, 

“T left you and hurried to the hospital. Twas just 
in time. With his dying words he told me of the plot. 

* As soon as the poor fellow was dead I rushed back 
But you were not there. [t was nearly 
midnight. I knew it would be useless to try to 
explain matters to'vour housekeeper, and U feared that 
Jakes might come at any moment. So T entered your 
study, broke open the drawer, anit stole the plans 
myself.” 

She paused. © Aren't you surprised, John?" ste 
asked.“ You must have missed them.” 

* T—T saw you take them,” he confessed. * T had 
just come home—I was hiding behind a bush when 
you came out.” 

For a moment she stared at him with a pained 
expression on her face. 

* You—saaw—me ! ~ Then 
did you think, John ?” 

“T thought nothing, my darling,” he answer, 
catching her in his arms and kissing her. ** The whole 
thing was a hopeless mystery, But tell me the rest.” 

“Early the next morning,” she went on, “Twas 
going to bring the plans back to vou. when I looked 
out of the windew of my flat and recognised one of 
Jakes’ gang in the strect beneath. 1 dared not go 
out with the plans, as I &ered that they knew, and that 
he might attempt to seize them. So T told my servant 
to take the parcel to my bank if [did not return within 
an hour, and made her promise to (ll no one that Thad 
sent her. 

“To thea set out for vour house. T had searcely 
reached the end of the road when a big motor drew 
up at the kerb by my side. At the same moment 
the door was opened by Jukes from within, the man 
who had becn following me seized me from behind, 
and I was thrust into the. car, gagged, and brought 
here.” 

At the end of her explanation John Meredith seemed 
to be more affected than Ruth herself. 

* And to think that you might have procured your 
release at any moment by telling them the trath,” he 
muttered. “Lf almost wish you had. LT do wish you 
had.” 

“Tt was your whole future life—our future life, 
John,” she replicd. 

“Dearest.” he replied, seizing her almost roughly. 
“Let us begin that ‘future life” at ones, TP cannot 
bear you out of my sight for another moment—aftor 
what has happened. We can be married by special 
iesnce, Coms what do vou say 0” 

And Ruth agreed. 


she repeated. whit 


A new sexial ‘stozy, “The Man in the Mask,” begius in this week's HOME NOTES. 
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TOPICAL FILMS TAKEN HERE 


ae | 


i} How a Cinema Picture is Taken and 


Shown on the Screen the Same Day. 

Tue topical film is the newspaper of the Moving 
Picture World. With perfect accuracy it records 
day by day the most important happenings, to 
secure the films of which firms like Gaumont, 
Pathé, and Topical Film Company, have camera men 
stationed all over the world. 

A film manufacturer who goes in for topicals, 
treats events exactly as a news editor does, If 
anything of importance is going forward, the 
latter sends a man out to get the story ; the former 
sends a man out with a camera and a thousand or 
so feet of film. Rights to position for ceremonies 
and public demonstrations have to be secured for 
camera men. Before any event is filmed, orders 
for copics are booked in advance—and these may 
run into several hundreds—for not only the London 
cinema houses have to be supplied, but many 
leading provincial towns. 

How the B. and C. Filmed the Boatrace. 

Long before the boatrace—the Derby—President 
Poincaré’s visit—took place, our leading producers 
occupied pages in the tradc journals, advertising 
that they were filming thesc events, and were open 
to receive orders. 

Camera men rival famous reporters in their 
ingenuity in securing films. Short of bad weather 
they know no obstacles which cannot be overcome. 

The British and Colonial Kinematograph Com- 
pany had a huge batch of orders for the boatrace 
films, and on the day of the race the word went 
round to developing, drying, and printing depart- 
ments for all the work to be suspended ready for 
the rush. The camera men were carefully selected, 
each one having instructions as to where to take up 
the running and when to drop it—the course being 
divided up amongst them. 

Although an operator usually secures a position of 
vantage—occasionally it happens that he has to 
shout out “keep your head down there, please,” 
for people don’t pay their sixpences to sec a 
gigantic head bobbing up and down on the screen. 

‘As soon as Operator No. 1 had filmed the opening 
of the racc—including a few fect of *‘ crowd effects ” 
—the crews carrying their boats to the water—and 
the start, he dashed away to the waiting car, and 
was whirled off to the B. and C. offices, Long Acre. 

Immediately upon arrival, his films were handed 
over to the indoor staff, to be passed through the 
various processes ready for the screen. First in the 
dark room, where the negative is placed upon a 
frame which plunges it into a developer, thence into 
a fixing bath, and afterwards into a washing trough. 
After this the film is coiled on a huge drying drum, 
which revolves rapidly ina dry, dustless atmosphere, 
and lastly on the printing machines. 

The Derby Scoop. 

The positive having gone through a similar 
process, is taken upstairs, hastily slipped on to 
a reel, fixed into the projector, and then 
screened before the directors. Being passed here 
(sometimes it is necessary for the film to be “ cut 
down”), it was rushed back to the printing depart- 
ments, and the machines commenced to run off the 
requisite number of copies. 

This was only a portion of the film. During the 
process the nr operators had been rushing in 
one after the other, and their scctions were duly 
passed through the same treatment. 

Within two hours from the time the first man 
entered the offices, the complete film was on the 
screen. As fast as copies were off the machines, 
the waiting cars outside whirled them off to the 
station, for dispatch to the provinces. The first 
copy to leave was a special order for a large Midland 
town, which screened the race the same evening. 
When all the provincial copies had been dispatched, 
the London picture theatres and music halls were 
supplied, and by 7.30 p.m. the last copy had been 
sent out. 

One of the biggest scoops a camera man has 
ever secured was that of the Derby outrage, 
and the remarkable thing was that the operator, in 
the rush, didn’t know he had it. Gaumont’s 
Operator No. 3, taking up the running at Tattenham 
Corner, did his number of feet, and, hastily scrib- 
bling ‘‘ No. 3, Tattenham Corner,” on the box, got 
it away in the waiting taxi. 

It was only when the film was printed and 
screened that they realised what a scoop they had, 
for the whole incident was recorded with perfect 
accuracy. 
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FOR CYCLISTS. 

Tr is very annoying for a cyclist, when he wishes to 
oil his machine to tind his oil can empty. This is 
often the case. An oil can with a transparent bod 
as shown in sketch, by means of which it is possible 


! 


to Bee at a glance how much oil it contains, is now in 
use. It also embodies another improvement in the 
thumb grip. By this innovation, the spout can be 
unscrewed instantaneously without getting the hands 


g-easy. 
This idca should prove a boon to cyclists. 


SPECIALLY FOR ROBERT. 

Srxcr4i telephone boxes for the police are now 
being erected in Glasgow at all the busy and outlying 
districts. Each box is fitted with a red electric globe 
at the top, as shown 
in the illustration. 
When the police 
headquarters wish to 
convey an _ urgent 
message, the light is 
switched on, nee ae 
first passing police- 
. man, on geeing the 
red light, which re- 
mains lighted until 
answered, will at 
P once answer the 
* call. 

This is very useful 
and saves a lot of 
time, for in the case 
of a serious street 

5 : accident the police- 
man on whose heat it occurs can quickly report 
‘ fg saving him the trouble of walking to the 
station. 


A NOVELTY IN PAILS. 

Tne ordinary iron or tin bucket is a useful articles 
but owing to its shape : 
being considerably larger 
in circumference at top ‘ 
than it is below, it is 
not suited for standin 
on narrow places suk 
as shelves or window- 
sills. Pails are now 
being made with one 
flat side like that 
shown in the 
sketch, so that 
they will stand 
on a compara- 
tively narrow & 3 
ledge without : = aes i 
toppling over, and are thus handy for the house- 
maid when scrubbing paint or washing windows, 


PREVENTS HORSES SLIPPING. 


On very stee 
hills one acme 
times sees the 
side of the road- 
way paved in 
the manner here 


notched where 
they join, thus forming a series 
of grooves up the hill about 
an inch in depth. 

In ance the slope the back 
of the horse’s hoof lodges in these 
ruts and prevents him slipping 
backwards. In the same way, 
when a horse is descending the 
hill the front of his hoofs rest 
in the notches and prevent him 
from losing his foothold. 


“Told by the Stage Doorkeeper,” a new series of stories of stage We, 
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AWAY WITH PIN-MONEY GIRLS 


Why they are a Growing Danger in 
our Shops. 

Oxr. of the dangers of the age is the “ pin-money 
girl.” The “ pocket-money girl,” if you like. 

Have you met her ? a rule she is pretty, 
dresses well, and has a good time. She is a 
favourite with a weak type of young man who likes 
to hear her talk about the “ Pater,” and the 
“‘Mater,” and “her people,” and “ atrocious” 
plage and “ ripping ” musical comedies. 

he weak young man says she is “It, my boy, 
I-T’’—whatever that may mean. 

More often than not she is an only child, or. at 
any rate, an only girl; and she has been spoiled 
and petted in consequence. Her father may he a 
successful publican or a civil servant with a com- 
fortable salary, or a middle-class business man with 
something handy in the bank. He has not thought 
it necessary fer his daughter to earn money 
and so she has not studied any profession or 
business. 

No Good for a Chorus. 


But as the years roll on and her tastes become 
more expensive, she wishes that she had learned how 
toearnsomething. She wants more money than her 
parents can afford to give her, or rather more than 
they choose to give her. Then she looks around. 
What can she do to augment her allowance ” 

There is the stage, of course ; all ways lead to the 
stage for the young and impressionable girl who 
has got a pretty face and a good figure. But she 
finds it very hard to get a place in a chorus, even 
though her voice be good. There is a similar 
difficulty when she tries for a “ walking on” part. 
And at last sho decides to turn to millinery or 
high-class drapery. 

She is just the girl that is wanted, and before 
very long she tells her people that she has been 
successful, and that henceforth she must be up 
earlicr in the morning to go to business. 

Now, she has a perfect right to go out to business 
if she wishes to, and nobody would attempt to stop 
her ; it.is good for every girl, however well-placed 
she be, to be able to earn her living. But what the 
other girls say, the girls who have had to work 
from an early age, is that this daughter of a success- 
ful man is ready to take on a post at about a third 
of the wage paid to them. 

She does take it on, and és paid this low salary, 
with the result that her poorer colleagues are 
finding it harder and harder to kecp their 
places. 

One can hardly blame the employer. He wishes 
to run his business as cheaply as possible, and 
when a good-looking girl comes along and says that 
she is tired of doing nothing and wants to cam 
a little pocket money, well, what is he to do ‘ 
Obviously, he would be a fool to himself if he turned 
her away, or if he did not seize the opportunity — 
presented by her eagerncss—to suggest a low 
wage. 

She Only Wants to Get About. 

Moreover, he has had experience of this type of 

irl before. He knows that she wants to get awity 
rom the confined atmosphere of home, and thit 
her main reason for seeking employment is not @ 
weekly wage but a desire to meet people and * gvt 
about,” as she puts it. 

The trouble is that these Le are not in oncs 
and twos, but in hundreds ; and a direct consequence 
is a tendency on the part of the employers to pay 
less wages than formerly to their female employees. 

The “ pocket-money girl” is a blessing to her 
master, but a curse to her colleagues. ; 

If she insists on going to work, let her be fair 
to her sisters by asking for a similar wage and 
refusing to accept anything less. There are 
thousands of shop girls in London who have tv 
help to keep sick mothers and young children. 
and it is wrong to subject them to the risks which 
are being created every day by girls who live in 
smart houses in the suburbs and who make a 
boast of the fact that they are allowed to spend 
upon themselves all that they earn. 

There is certainly room for some improvement 
in this quarter, and the first step rests with the 
girls themselves—the girls who are well placed. 
So long as they offer their services at ridiculously 
low figures, so long will employers accept them. 
And the poorer girl, who lives with ber old mother 
in a top back room, will drift nearcr and nearer 
to the brink of disaster. 
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The Story of a Timid 
Taxi-Driver. ~ . 


By R, S. WARREN BELL, 


Bitt Barctror was forty 
when he saw the game was 
up with hansoms, One 
by one his friends at tho 
rank dropped the ribbons and 
went to Scotland Yard for 
instruction in motor-driving. 
There were gloomy faces in 
the shelter attached to 
Bill's rank, and the only fellows who seemed to have any money. were the kecn- 
faced young mechanics whg drove the taxis that had lately been added to the 
rank, : . 
* {t's no good, mother,” said Bill Barltrop, as he came home one Saturday 
night with three-and-ninepence as the sum total of hisday’searnings, “* The game's 
up. I shouldn’t ’ave ’ad this if a sporting old buffer ‘adn’t chucked me arf-a- 
crown for driving him about ‘arf a mile.” 

Luckily Mrs. Barltrop was a thrifty, hard-working woman who had never 
dreamed of depending on Bill's earnings as a cabmman to keep the home going. 
She not only managed to keep hor large family clean and respectable, but found 
(ime to take in rough washing and go out to do an occasional day's charing. All 
this had made her a bit sharp with her tongue, and Bill's home was hardly a haven 
of rest. : 

“Well, you'd. best give it up and take out a taxi,” she said, raising her flushed 
face from the wash-tub, 

Bill dropped into his chair. ‘Me drive a taxi! No, mother, I’m too old for 
that. ’Ow can I get to understand them intricate things at my time of life?” 

Bill scraped some powder out of the bottom of his pouch and put it carefully 
into the bowl of his clay pipe. Lighting it, he putfed resignedly. It was a hard 
world that wouldn't let a man get a living at the only thing he was any good at. 
Wut there it was, These taxis wero taking the bread out of his children’s mouths. 

“Well, what d’yer mean to do if cabbin’ ain’t no more good ? ” demanded 
Mrs, Barltrop as she viciously squeezed the soapsuds out of BiH’s only other shirt. 
* Driving cabs is all you’re any good at.” 

* Thought of going as a carman,”’ said Bill briefly. 

And there’s three carmen in this street out o° work,” almost shricked Mrs. 
Barltrop. 

* Well, then, it must be a taxi,”’ said Bill, rathcr hopelessly, for, even supposing 
that he mastered the driving of theso peppery litile contrivances, he doubted if he'd 
‘ver have the nerve to go at the pace required. It was all so different to driving an 
urse, The ’orse hel you. Bill's ’orse had often taken him home ‘to the yard 
when Bill himself had been half asleep. But with these taxis you'd got to have your 
“ye on every yard of the road. No-’orse to share in the thinking. And it wasn't 
‘nly nerve for the speed you wanted ; you had to keep such a sharp look-out for 
lreamy people and old people and children. 

To take to all this at forty would have been trying cnough in any case, but a 
car or two since Bill had had a smash-up which had kept him in hospital four 
months and left him less certain of himself than he used to be. 

A lorry it was that upset Bill on to his head. Bill hadn't known anything for 
week, and then he found they'd had a job to get the crack in his skull to close 
joperly, It was St. Matthew's Hospital where they took him, and Bill had 
tiways had a great respect for hospitals since then. . 

Easy in his mind about the home—for he drew thirteen-and-six a week sick 
yey from a club he paid into, and the lorry people saw to it that the missus and 
kids didn’t want for anything—he just lay and rested in the bright, elean ward. 

Though he was only a rough chap, the nurses couldn't have been more kind 
ind gentle if he’d been a lord. The young goctor in charge of the hospital and 
the student gentlemen always had a cheery word for “ cabby.” 

There was a professional footballer with a broken leg on one side of Bill and a 
policeman on the other, and it was wonderful how well they all got on. The pro- 
‘-ssional footballer played many a match over again, and from what Bill had seen _ 
x volleemon he could never have imagined one of them could be so chatty and 
Table, 

Three times a week a great, big, handsome gentleman that everybody addressed 
as * Sir William” came through the ward and had a look at each serious case. 

Bill noticed how attentively the students, who followed him in a group, listened 
t» Sir William, for every now and then the great man would give a sort of lecture 
on acase, Sir William spent quite a time with Bill during his first half-dozen 
\isits (that Bill could remember). 

“This, gentlemen,” said Sir William to the students one day, “is the most 
venarkable case in the ward. I£ our friend hadn’t had one of the thickest skulls 
the Lord ever protected a man’s brain with there would bo somebody else in this 
Ind by now, As it is,” concluded Sir William, passing his hand gently over Bill's 
bandages, “ we'll pull him through, I never thought we should, but we shall.” 

Long before Bill was allowed to get up for half an hour the professional foot- 
Hiller and the policeman were up and out, They were strong, healthy young men 
aul made “isso wecoveTios, Bill wasn't young, nor yet very strong, and his long 
hours on the box, exposed to every kind of weather, hadn't made him any stronger. 
Gill took a long time mending, They each said ** Good-bye; mate !"’ and shook 
him by the hand, and Bill was real sorry to lose sight of them. They were rough 
{lows in their work, giving and taking hard knocks, but at heart they were all 
‘ight. Bill felt sure. 

He was to have proof of this in the case of the policeman, for the very first 
day Bill went back te the rank what must his mates do but club together for a 
Hottle of whisky to celebrate his recovery. Dill had always been able to take his 
whack, but the first glass of whisky made him fecl so queer he could hardly climb 
(a to his box afterwards, 

He drove a gentleman to Victoria, and how he got there he never knew. Some- 
how he got back to tho shelter and had a nap in his cab, All that day he felt 
\ucer-like, and just before he went back to the yard he foolishly had another nip 
just to pull himself together. Well, that did it. ‘Some time later he was awakened 
= 0 ene on the cab, and found himself in a deserted square with a bobby glaring 

at him, 

“Come off that box!” said the bobby. ‘‘ You're drunk!” 

Bill got down, , 

*; Why "’—and the bobby stared—‘ you're Bill, ain't you?” ee 

Aye,” said BiN hazily. ‘The boys gavo me a drop—jes’ shelebrate ‘casion. 
The bobby took a wary look round. 
Look ‘ere, my boy,’ hie said, * if it had been any other man it would have been 
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forty shillings or a month, and your license endorsed. . . . Now, then, can 
you drive to the yard It's two turnings to the left.” 

‘* Yos, I can do that,” said Bill, sobered a bit by his narrow escape. 
, Then get along. And mind how you go with the liquor, mate. , . . Your 
ead ain’t wot it was.” 

7 No, it ain’t,”’ said Bill, getting back slowly into his box. 
” T'll just put your ’orse into the turning te the yard,” said the policeman, 

“_ t go no ham as the sergeant’s due round,” 
ou’re & un, mate, i x 

‘inp about hie head said Bill. And ever after that he remembered the 


* * * « 

And so, of course, Bill felt a bit doubtful about his nerve. 

However, kept up to it by his wife, Bill Barltrop went to Scotland Yard for 
lessons in motoring. He did not prove an apt pupil, and they were sarcastic with 
him, Scotland Yard not being exactly a kindergarten. 

At the end of a month Bill went in for the examination which, if passed success- 
fully, would enable him to take out a chauffeur's liconce. He got through all right 
till it came to going round in a circle, and he made a sad mess of thas. Go round 
in a circle he could not, and was told that he must come for another month's 
instruction, 

_ Bill got the bitterest talking to he had ever had when he got home and announced 
his failure. No money was coming in except what his wife carned. The Barltrop 
family was large, but Mrs, Barltrop made them squceze closer and Ict a room. 
This helped. The eldest girl, Milly, had just left school, and was able to carn a 
few shillings a week as a daily nurse. And so, in ono way and another, they 
struggled along, but it was a gloomy time for Bill. 

His children took after their mother, and didn't pay too much respect to 
father sitting idle in a chair while mother slaved her hands off. They understood 
vaguely that he had failed to do something he ought to have done, and when they 
went short with their meals it didn’t make them want to hang round their father’s 
neck and kiss him, Kids don't always understand, you know. 

But there was one to whom Bill's failure to pass didn’t make any difference, 
and that was little Bill, Tho oldest boy was called John and the second George, 
and the Barltrops didn’t think to call one of their boys after his father till little 
Bill was born, some time after the others, . 

_ Mrs. Barltrop wasn’t glad to see him, and said he wasn't wanted, but from the 
first Bill had taken a great fancy to the baby called after him, and the baby seemed 
to return it. After a long day out with the cab Bill would walk the bedroom for 
hours with little Bill when he had the whooping cough. When the cabman took 
a Sunday off he would sit the whole afternoon in the scrubby patch of garden 
looking after little Bill, He went without beer to buy cod-liver oil and malt, 
which the doctor said little Bill must have if he were to get rid of a bad cough be 
had one winter. Nothing was too good for little Bill. - 

** You're mad about that kid,” Mrs, Barltrop observed one day in her rasping 
voice. ‘* You never took this notice of the others.” 

es said nothing, but went on putting wheels to a svap-box for little Bill to 
pull along. 

Curious how fond little Bill was of anything that went on wheels, Milly 
brought broken wagons and trollies home from the flat where she worked, and the 
clever and devoted way Bill mended them for little Bill made even Mrs, Barltrop's 
hard face soften for a moment. 

And so, though everybody clse pretty nearly—including the landlord—was 
angry with Bill for not passing his motor examination, there was one person at 
least who didn’t mind, and that was little Bill. Indced, he rather approved of it. 
for he and Bill, on fine days, went for walks to a park where there was sand, and a 
pond with ducks on, and here little Bill sailed a boat big Billhad madcfor him. It's 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, and Bill's enforced holiday was a great time 
with little Bill. 

However, this great time came to an end all of a sudden, for Bill managed to 
go round in a circle all right at his second examination, and was at last qualificd 
to drive a taxi. 

* * * * * 

It was about the time that taxi drivers were badly wanted, and Bill was 
promptly engaged by the “‘X & Y’’ Company. As a hansom cabby Bill had not 

sen too careful about his appearance, and the manager of the “ X & Y's’ thought. 
it as well to mention to Bill that they liked their men to “ look smart.” So Bill 
had his hair cut and moustache clipped, and when he had got into the new uniform 
with which he was provided you wouldn't have known him. 

The day he drove proudly up to his house in his taxi and sounded his horn hy 
way to announcing his arrival, was a red-lctter day in the history of the Barltrop 
family. 

The children came rushing out for a ride, and little Bill almost burst with pride 
as he squeezed in alongside his father. Even Mra. Barltrop looked pleased as Bill 
drove her up and down the streets, for she had heard that taxi-drivers made far 
better money than the horse cabmen ever touched. 

But of course she had to have her sour word. It had become a habit with her. 

* Well,’ she said, when Bill had had his dinner and was about to drive off, © it 
Jookx all right! But don’t go and kill anybody or run into anything.” 

‘Try not to, mother,” said Bill cheerily, and with a confident toot he drove 
of, little Bill following him wistfully with his eyes till he turned the corner, 

Bill turned that corner very carefully, and it was as well he did so, for at that. 
moment a big tradesman’s motor-van came sweeping past sv close that Bill felt 
the breath of the big van on his face. 

The incident shook Bill a bit. Things like this would be happening all th» 
time. It meant constant watchfulness. Especially did he have to keep an eyo 
open for the motor- buses which came thundering down on him. A taxi-cah, 
being small and nippy, was expected to be able to get out of the way in a moment. 
Bill felt anything but nippy. . 

It was hard work, too, looking after the mechanism, Holding in a horse with 
a hard mouth didn't tax one’s muscles anything like this handle one started the 
motor with, 

Bill's first fare was an old lady, which was fortunate, as old ladies don't caro 
about going very fast. Bill quite satisfied her in this respect. She gave him 
treepence over the fare for “ driving so carefully.’ Bill felt almost mean when 
he took the tip, His second fare was a gentleman who looked like a doctor, anit 
who only wanted to go about a quarter of a mile,‘ Sharp as you can!" he said. 

In his flurry Bill took him to the wrong end of the street he wanted, and when 
he tricd to turn that old difficulty about the circle cropped up, Instead of getting 
round Bill ran into the kerb, backed carefully, tried again, and ran into the kerb 
again, With an impatient exclamation the doctor gentleman jumped out, threw 
him a shilling, and hurricd off on foot. . 

Bill felt he now had sevenpence which he harn’t earned. Tnstead of turnings 
he admitted defeat and went on into the next street. finally Gurning when he hat 
a Syuare garden to turn round, —_ 

His third fare said: ‘ Paddington—quick as you can!” —and Bill's heart 
dropped into his boots, Paddington was a foursnile run, and meant crossing 
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some very busy thoroughfares. Bill knew the quict streets, and carefully guided 
his car up and down them, but it meant a lot of corner-turning, and he didn’t get 
on any quicker for being implored through the speaking-tube to “ hurry up, man! 

Crossing Oxford Strect was one of the worst moments of his life, and as near as 
didn’t mattcr he was run down by a great touring car, a collision only being averted 
by a prompt application of the big car's powerful brakes. The chauffeur didn’t 
say a word ; he simply glinted his vicious opinion of Bill through his goggles. 

* 1f I catch my train,’ said Bill's fare when they at length reached Paddington, 
** itll be a miracle.” 

Bill drove off promptly. 
found he had lost his train. . 

Before the day cndcd Bill's cab had a difference with a milk-cart, which resulted 
in the spilling of a lot of milk, Bill's number was booked by a policeman, and this 
micant good-bye to Bill’s profits for this and several other days. . 

Ho walked home fecling he batcd his new uniform, and wondering what he 
would do the next day. A few more collisions, and the “ X & Y's” wouldn't let 
him have a cab out, fur the * X_& Y’s’’ were, of course, held responsible for any 
damago done by their drivers, Life seemed a poor thing to William Barltrop. 

The experience of his first day hardly braced him up to his second, and after 
very nearly running down a perambulator in Knightsbridge, he felt he might as 
well chuck it. ‘* You'll be doing some ‘arm if you're not carcful,”’ said a policeman 
to him after the perambulator incident. Z 

Bill was a shirker that afternoon. He sat in the sheltcr and read a paper till 
he absolutely Aad to go out, his taxi being the only cab on the rank. How sorely 
did he miss the feel of the reins in the bewildering whirl of Piccadilly Circus that 
night! When he got home he told. Mrs. Barltrop he didn’t think he'd do any 
good with a taxi, and this earned him a solid half-hour’s nagging. 

* You're a coward!’’ said Mrs, Barltrop finally. ‘ You—with all your 
children! Think of little Bill, if you don’t think of anyone clse. I don't expect 
you to think of me / You never did!”’ 

The taunt cut deep into Bil, All right, he'd go on. 
smashed up. 


He didn't want to be there when the geitleman 


He'd go on till he was 


* * * * 

Bill's first two days had been fine. The third was wet, and he put on his big 
tarpaulin coat. Like the London he drove through, he felt depressed. This taxi- 
driving wasn't any sort of a job for him, Every man to his job, thought Bill. 
Those who drove motors ought to have nerve—heaps of it. Unless you could 
swing along contidently, you might as well chuck it. If you were expecting danger 
at every corner you were bound to take that corner badly. 

But as the raindrops blew into Bill's face and rolled down his waterproof, he 
thought of the missis and the kids. He was a man, and had kids, and it was up 
to him to keep them, whatever it cost him. 

He oftcn envied the single men at the sheltcr because they had plenty of money 
to spare for baccy and beer, yet he knew he was a better man than they were. He 
was raising boys to be soldiers and sailors—nevcr cabmen, he'd swear that—which 
seemed better than taking a cab out simply to provide yourself with beer and baccy. 

He hadn't funked getting married, as he josey so many fellows did, for fear 
of the expense it meant when the kids came along. And, after all, whatever sort 
of a home and family it was, wasn’t it better to have a home and family to go to 
shan joe a room at the top of a house? Wasn't it better for a man—— 

rash 

The driver of a natty little Derry & Toms’ van was mouthing questions at Bill, 
who backed his taxi as Derry & Toms climbed down to sce what damage had been 
done. Only a little paint scratched on the wheel. 

** Sorry !’” said Bill, 

‘You oughtn’t to be trusted out alone,’ said Derry & Toms, climbing back 
to his box. 

Was it to be always like this ? wondered Bill. 

He hadn't had much appetite for breakfast at home, so when he got to the 
sheltcr he had a couple of slabs of bread-and-butter, a hard-boiled egg. and a mug 
of cocoa, and took a long time over it. Then he smoked a pipe over the paper. 

* You don’t scem to be exactly ‘ankcring to take that motor of yours out,” 
grinned the keeper of the shelter, 

**No,’’ said Bill, * I ain’t.” 

“It'll come to you in time,’ said the other, who liked Bill because he was a 
Syuare man and always paid his reckoning. 

** Ope so,’’ said Bill. 

This day, however, was much like the other two. Bill didn't seem to be able 
to do right. People grumbled because he didn’t go fast enough, and when he 
went faster he nearly ran into something or somebody. 

** Got no nerve, and that’s the fact of it!”’ thought Bill as he gulped down his 
hot mug of stewed tca in the shelter that afternoon. However, it was raining and 
blowing, and this is just the weather when taxis are wanted, so Bill had to get out 
whether he wanted to or not. Wearily he sploshed through the mire and jerked 
nervously round corncrs, Even a sixpenny tip put no heart into him. 

He was crawling miserably back to the shelter after taking four ladies and a 
la tv to a flat in West Kensington, when he was hailed by a stout, Jowish-looking 
gceutieman, 

“Why, its you, Rarltrop!’’ said the fare. 
broker, who collected his own rents. 
know the way.” 

Bill touched his cap, and the fare got in. Bill drove very carefully, for if there 
were one person just now he didn’t want to annoy it was his landlord. 

* You wouldn't cut much ice on the Brooklands track, Barltrop,”’ said the 

wnbroker as he handed Bill his exact fare. And, of course, Bill couldn't give 

im any lip back. You can't lip vour landlord. 

Now he was in his own street Bill thought he would call in at home. He didn't 
suppose he was wanted there, but it would be nice to have a pipe and a cup of tea 
and watch little Bill playing with his soap-box for ten minutes. 

As Bill glanced towards his house he noticed that there was a group of women 
round the door, There was a policeman, too. What was this? His old woman 
wasn't one to make rows, He drove up slowly. 

Hi, cabby !”’ called the policeman. 

~ Why, its Bill Barltrop himself !"’ cried one of the women, 

** What's the matter 7°’ asked Biil as he drew up. 

* There's been—an accident,”’ said the woman, not very readily. 

A sudden cold fear gripped Bill's heart, An accident! One of the kids—— 

Something seemed to tell him it was one of the kids, And somcthing more 
teld him which kid. 

He ig through the group. 
Jn the shabby living-room Mrs. Barltrop and a neighbour were bending over a 
sinall form that lay on the rickety sofa. - 

Jt was little Bill. He oe a still, his face white, his eyes closed. 

* What was it?” asked Bill in a hard, dry voice. 

* Ob, Bill, I'm glad you've come!” 
white as the child's, 


It was Bill's landlord, a pawn- 
** And I want to go to your street, so you'll 


Mrs, Barltrop raised a face elmost as 
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** What is it ? 


What's he done ?” asked Bill fiercely. 
He brushed them aside and hung over the little wax-like face, 
** He fell on his head,” said the mother, whimpcring. 


* Where off ?”” - 

* Only the copper. On the back of his head.”’ 

The policeman looked in, 

“ Get him to the ‘cspital, guv‘nor, quick. 
turn out.” 

‘* How long’s it been done ? ’’ asked Bil! quietly. 

“ Quarter of an hour or more. He hasn’t moved since. Oh, my poor hahy!”’ 
cried Mrs. Barltrop, throwing herself down by the child in a frenzy of fear. '1?;1). 
he’s dead! ”” 

“Out of the way, mcther!’’ said Bill roughly, for something was tearing «: 
his heart. 

He lifted little Bill very tenderly and bore him out to the cab. 

“You come ?”’ he said to the policeman, ‘* Don’t want no women.” 

“ Yes, I'll come, mate.”’ 

The big policeman took little Bill in his arms, and Bill shut the door on hem, 
Then he set his engine going, climbed on to his box, and started. 

He had only one hospital in view—St. Matthew's, Tho workhouse infirma:y 
was nearer, but though Bill thought of it, he didn't give it a second thought. He 
was going to St. Matthew's. It was some way off, but what was distance tu a 
taxi? 

He drove up the street, turned. without a tremor, sharp to the right, raced 
through several streets similar to his own, and so gained the main road. . 

This was full of trattic of all sorts, but it was the straight, direct road t5 the 
hospital, which was three mil®& off if it was a yard. Bill knew his distances, 

Now he was in the straight, however, Bill could let her go. And he did. 

During these three days he had dragged along behind any number of vel:ic!: s, 
hesitating to pass them lest there should not be room, Now, however, he scemed 
to be able to measure the space at his disposal to an inch. He swung out anid 
past a brewer's dray, and swooped in and rounded a motor-omnibus on the nea: 
side, Then he followed, overhauled and passed a big limousine, just squeeze! 
between a mid-road shelter and a ginger-beer van, and, racing on, was quickly 
swallowed up in the light mist caused by the rain. 

The chauffeur of the limousine gave a grunt of approval. 

Meanwhile little Bill lay as inert as a doll in the policeman’s arms, his fair cuss 
showing up in strong relief against the blue sleeve. 

Having bored his way through a mass of heavy traffic, Bill hammed smocthly 
and uninterruptedly along for half-a-mile. Nothing overtook him—notbing wag 
likely to. He, on his part, overtook several motors going at a tidy speed. During 
the first mile and a half three constables jotted down his number in their notebooks. 

The road was narrowing. Bill slackened not a whit. Right, left, right, and 
he had shot by a post-office van, a brougham, and a laundry cart. A low, grey 
racing-car was spinning slong ata rare pace, its driver a flying man who was always 
being fined for exceeding the speed limit, Bill caught him, ran neck-and-neck 
with him, and left him. 

It seemed to Bill no more difficult than guiding a bicycle. 
his touch as if obeying his thoughts rather than his hand. 

He had breasted a hill. Now he was descending it. 

At the bottom of the hill the traffic was at a standstill. 
see omni-buses and drays., 

Bill slackened for a moment to think. This was a block—and every moment 
he was kept standing at the tail of it meant a moment's less chance for that little 
white-faced figure inside his cab. . 

Bill gave a sob and grasped his wheel hard. He would take the wrong side 
of the road and fight his way through the vehicles coming in the opposite direction. 
It would be risky, but—— 

He was close on the block. A policeman waved to him to pull up and tale 
his turn with the rest of the traffic. ~ 

Bill didn’t pull up. He had his eyes all about him, and away on the tivit 
there he epied a side street, so with a sharp turn of his wheel he sped across tho 
bows of a motor-’bus and san swiftly on his way up the side street. He knew 
where he was. Presently he whizzed off to the eft, and in time came out w-!l 
ahead of the block. e 

Then on again ; other taxis seeming to craw! as he shot by them. 

He was close to the hospital now. Another minute and little Bill would le 
where he could be saved, if it were possible to save him. Bill put infinite tiu:t 
in their skill at St. Matthew's. 

It was just up yonder side street, and Bill was about to turn in when a savave 
hoot tore the air and a private car emerged from the street and came cutting right 
across him, The brakes of both cars were jammed on with such force that they 
flashed fire. Bill and the chauffeur looked at one another. It was a close call. 

A few moments later Bill snapped his cab to a standstill at the front of *:. 
Matthew's ep and within a few inches of a motor-brougham from whici a 
big, broad-shouldered gentleman was just stepping. 

‘ to wrenched open the door of his cab and the policeman stepped out with }\.+ 
wurden. 

“ Hallo!’ said Sir William, and paused. Then he made a sign to the yili.e- 
man. ‘ Get along in.”’ 

Bill followed at a respectful distance. 
hall-porter. ; 

fn All right !"’ said the functionary abruptly. ‘‘ The constable will see you ie 
aid.” ss 
a Paid!” exclaimed Bill. ‘It's my kid!” 
* s * 


You never know ‘ow them knoch< 


The wheel answered 


Far ahead Bill could 


At the door he was stopped hy tho 


In less than five minutes Bill was sent for. He found Sir William standing in 
a room with a long table in the middle of it. Sir William was wearing a white 
overall, as were two young men standing by the table, Two nurses were a's» 
there. Bill didn't look at what was lying on the table. 

vn are the father of the child just brought in?” 

“Yes, sir.” . 

“Tf we are to save his life we must operate at once. I thought I would t/] 


you. 
** Very good, sir!’’ said Bill steadily. 
The great surgeon had a memory for faces, He looked hard at Bill. 
‘** Haven't I seen you before ¢ * és 
* Yes, sir. I’m the cabman who was in with a cracked head two years ago. 
‘“‘So*you are! Bless me, I remember you now!” He held out his han. 
“ Well, go along. I'll do all I can.” 
‘“* Thank you, sir! '’ said Bill—or, rather, he tried to say it. 


One of the young 
men led him out, and the door was closed. 


7 @ ® 
After that dash for the hospital the taking of ordinary fares seemed nothing 


to Bill. It gave him back his nerve; and the greatest surgeon in England cave 
him back little Bill. 7 


A new series of splendid school stories begins in this week’s SCOUT. 


WEEE ENDING 
Ava. 9, 1913. 


WHEN FLYERS GET “‘AIRMANIA."’ 
a) sone 

7 Durst tees ae D 
Tuose in close touch with aeronautical matters 
aro well aware that airmen who travel on Suen Apes 
aeroplanes are often so carried away by the exhila- 


rating effects of hurtling through the air at over a 
wile a minute, that they attempt feats of daring 


Y 


Cordon Bell starts playing acriul leap-frog with hills, 
bushes, and sheds achen the exhilaration of flying gets 
the belter of his usual caution. Recently he was 


severely injured at Brooklands. 


Hat in the ordinary way they would hesitate a long 
time before indulging in. 

This sensation is known as airmania, and it is 
generally inspired by the fact that high-speed 
acroplanes travel so smoothly through the air, 
and respond so perfectly to the most delicate 
movements of the controls, that the pilot becomes 

7 obsessed with a 
feeling of abso. 
lute safety -and 
mastery. 

Gordon Bell, 
the well - known 
Army fiver, who 
some years ago 
was a__ crack 
motor-cycle racer 
often displays 
symptoms of this 
aerial ecstasy. 
When this is the 
caso he races 
-over the ground 
a few feet above 
the surface, trac- 
ing the contour 
of the landscape 
ashe flies. That 
is to say, he in- 
duiges in a kind 
of aerial leap- 
frog. 

Tf there is a hill in his line of route he flies straight 
at it, and just as everyone has made up their mind 
that he is going to run it down, up goes the nose of 
his racing monoplane and over it he jumps, coming 
down on the opposite side, and continuing to 
tkim a few feet above the ground. 

_ Bushes, trees, sheds, groups of spectators, he 
Jumps over in just the same fashion, at times 
nissing such 

obstacles by x-°"" 
bare inches. - 
_ M. Chevillard 

is at all times a pic- 
turesque flyer to watch, 
but when he has moments 


When Chevillard gets ‘ airmania” 

he works off his excitement by turning 

his biplane at almost right angles to 

the ground, saving himself from 

disaster by a x 208 dive earthwards 
a second after, 


o bes exhilaration he waeut 
starts carrying out tricks {77+ 
which thrill even the ‘*---"" ‘ 
most unemotional of his : 
A 


audience. His favourite 
manoeuvre when hedeve- § ~---~" * 
lops such moods is to ‘ 
tilt his machine in the ia eee: 
a porn it is almost, if See g 
not quite, ndicular 
to the eeeends 

This Startling perform. _.-------._ .” 
ance consista in "OM aoe 
banking his OG : 


momen / 


left, until it is gue 

at an angle of Hamel takes appalling risks when he 

about eighty - developes an attack of aerial ecstasy. 

five de, to His favourite method of peeves st 

theearth, and is to swing down from the sin 

he » ANd & Little circles as though he were tracing 
cond later an imaginary corkscrew, 


The August ROYAL MAGAZINE tells you how you can learn to 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY; 


standing the aeroplane on its nose and diving 
downwards in order to regain control. 

He drops about a hundred feet in the air at a 
speed of one hundred and twenty miles an hour, 
and then calmly flattens out over the $pectators’ 
heads, just as they have made up their minds 
that the name of this daring little Frenchman is 
going to be the latest addition to the aerial death- 
roll. 

When Hamel has moments of ecstasy in the air 
he generally starts off for a long cross-country flight, 
recling off mile after mile over country which he 
has probably never set eyes on before, trusting to 
his usual luck to discover a suitable landing- 
ground when he wants to come down. 

He often ascends on his Blériot monoplane for 
a trip round the aerodrome, but after a few fast 
circuits develops the flying fever, and flies off to 
Dover and crosses the Channel just for the fun of 
the thing. He has crossed this strip of water 
quite a dozen times. 

But Hamel’s pet way of working off his moments 


Even such a staid flyer as Cody sometimes gets an 
attack of ‘‘airmania,’’ Then he comes to earth and 
swings his great biplane round with one of the plane 
wheels on the ground, which makes it swivel like a top. 


of exhilaration in the air is to indulge in a number 
of sensational corkscrew dives to earth. Shutting 
off his engine some hundred feet from earth, he 
banks his monoplane heavily, and by means of the 
rudder swings it round in tiny circles, as though he 
were endeavouring to trace the lines of an imaginary 
corkscrew. 

As Hamel carries out this manwavre at a speed 
of about sixty miles an hour, it is a thrilling sight 
to watch. 

Colonel Cody is one of the most careful flyers at 
present existent, but even this staid pilot has 
moments when the exhilaration of the air affects 
him. Then you will see him swoop to earth in his 
massive biplane, which weighs nearly a ton, skim 
the earth, and at the +: : 
same moment tilt his / i 
machine slightly to the ‘ 
right until the small / ; 


wheel affixed to the 
edge of his lower 
plane touches the 
ground. 

When this occurs 
the heavy machine 
whirls round like a 
huge top, the plane 
wheel acting as a 
pivot. It is an 
amusing spectacle, 
and the mechanics 
and flyers at Farn- 
borough always 
run out of the 
sheds in a body 
when the 
“Colonel” takes 
it into his head 
to carry out this 
trick. 

Morane, the 
daring French 
pilot, in moments 
of excitement, will climb up tremendous heights in 
the clouds on his machine, shut off his engine, and 
drop like a stone to earth. A short time ago, in 
a moment of aerial exhilaration, he started on one 
of these fancy flights and climbed upwards in his 
speedy acroplane to a height of eight thousand 
fee 


He 


Morane, when he gets excited in the 
air, climbs huge heights and then 
drops like a stone, with his engine 
switched off. Recently he felt eight 
thousand fect, and was quite deaf 
and nearly senseless when he reached 
the earth and righted his inachine. 


t. 
Then he shut off his engine and dropped. 
When 


lunged down at a terrific speed. he 
Svextuail reached close to the earth and 
righted his machine, he was almost senscless 


and quite deaf. Everyone thought he had 
broken his ear drums through the speed at 
which he had come down, but some hours after- 
wards he got his hearing back. 
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H’:: you ever really looked ahead 2 It 


is a wise thing to do. 
know 


Do you where 
steering tu? 
Are you stecring to Success or Failure ? 
What is your aim? Have you decided what 
you will be? Have you made up yow mind 
to win Promotion and Better Pay ? 


There is only one course to steer if you 
really mean to be a successful man; every 
other course means that you are steering 
straight to failure. The only way to make 
sure of success is to make yourself WORTH 
Promviion, worth Better Pay. 

If you will write to the LC.S. we will send 
you ample and interesting proofs of the prac- 
tical and profitable nature of LC.S. training. 
Meanwhile, here is one example. 1.8, 
Student Harrison, Trinity Street, London, 
S.E., writes :— 

“When T enrolled with the I.C.S., I scaree!y 
knew how I should find time to study, owing 
to the fact that the work at which 1 was 
employed necessitated my being up very early 
and arriving home very Iate. However, by 
firm determination, I have inanaged nearly to 
complete my Course, and now I feel that my 
efforts have received their first reward, as I 
have obtained a situation in which I have 
BETTER PROSPECTS, BETTER HOURS, 
and INCREASED SALARY.” 


Do YOU want ‘‘ better prospects, 
better hours, and increased salary *’ P 


The I.C.S, ‘‘ Money-Bringer’’ Book which we will'‘send 
you contains valuable practical advice on the chances and 
prospects for trained men in your own line of work, to- 
gether with a full syllabus and specimen pages and illus- 
trations from J.C.S, Instruction Papers of the IC.S. 
Course best suited to your requirements, and a full 
account of whut LC.8, correspondence training really 
is, means, and has accomplished, 


“Security Coupon 
International Correspondence Schools Ltd., 


130c International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


(Tu avoid delay please use full address.) 


you are 


i 
t 


Please send me copy of the LC.S. “ Money-Bringer” 
Book, which explains how I can gain a thorough, 
practical, and_ up-to-date knowledge of the subject 
before which I bave marked X, and so qualify for a 
Secure Position and Better Pay. 


—Business Training —Quantity Surveying 
—Book-keepinz —Electrical neering 
—Salesmanship —Electric Traction 
—Advertising —Electric Lighting 
—Show Card Writing -- Architecture 
—Window ine --Contracting and Building 
—IDustrating — Structural ring 
—Designing ~ Concrete Engineering 
=aaee Eocories = de ineering | 
—Ga ing - ing | 
xy Ene "> French Spanish, Itab. 
—Stea: ngineerin: Pa: . Itaban 
—Mechanical Engineering —Agriculture, Poultry 
-r$ .ughtsmanship Farming 
Ocer 180 courses to cheose from. ' 
| 
INGE ssedinesiicneensnceuasvenerxeedversnree 3 i 
Address ‘ bg: oe i 
1 


swim at the seaside. 
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the World's Best Stories a 


A Very Big Handkerchief. 

Mr. FrepERIcK WILE, the author of that much- 
discussed book, ‘Men Around the Kaiser,” tells 
some excellent stories about a number of well- 
know Germans. 

Dr. Paul Ebrlich, the famous scientist, had a 

habit in his younger days, says Mr. Wile, of collect- 
ing any pieces of old linen he found about the house 
with which to clean his scientific instruments, his 
microscope slides, and so on. Cast-off shirts and 
old handkerehiefs were his specialities, and he used 
to stuff them all into his capacious pockets so 
as to have them handy whenever he required 
them. 
“At a public lecture one hot day Dr. Ehrlich 
perspired freely, and, wanting to mop his brow, he 
put bis hand into the nearest pocket and grasped 
what he thought to be a handkerchief. He tugged 
and tugged, and it came out and came out until he 
had exposed to the full view of his astonished 
audience a complete nightgown belonging to his 
wife ! 


Hold Him, Indeed! 

Just before he left London for a well-deserved 
holiday at Dunoon, Mr. Harry Lauder was telling 
us some good stories in his-dressing-room at the 
Palace. 

One of them related to a christening ceremony 
that was taking place in a church in a minin 
district. The infant that was to be christen 
was very gloriously arrayed. Among other things 
it wore a splendid bonnet, which, when the critical 
moment arrived, the mother had some difficulty 
in removing. 

With the eyes of the congregation upon her 
the poor woman was greatly flustered, and her 
attempts to hold the baby and take its bonnet 
oft at the same time seemed likely to end in her 
dropping the infant on the floor. 

The clergyman turned rather impatiently to the 
father, a tremendously powerful looking collier, 
who was standing stolidly watching his wife’s 
struggles, 

“Can you hold the child ?’” he asked sharply. 

The big collier turned a disdainful glance on the 
minister, rather a diminutive man. ‘‘ Haud him!” 
he whispered fiercely. ‘‘Man, I could fling him 
ower the kirk—and you tae!” 


Both Much Too Cute. 

ANOTHER story Mr. Lauder told was about a 
couple of Scotsmen who had arranged to play a 
round of golf together. 

Half way over the course Jock drove his ball 
into some long grass, and the pair of them hunted 
in vain for it for wel over half an hour. Sandy 
wanted Jock to give it up, but Jock refused, for a 
lost ball meant a lost hole. After a bit, having 
given up hope of finding it, and not wanting to 
Tose the hole, Jock took another ball from his 
pocket, rolled it in some mud to dirty it a little, 
and then pretended to find it. 

‘Turning to his partner he called: ‘ Here it is, 
Sandy. I've f the ball!” 

“Ye're a liar, Jock!” replied Sandy promptly. 

“I'm no’ a liar!” dect Jock with a fine show 
of indignation. 

“ Ye area liar! ’’ responded Sandy triumphantly, 
“for I've had yer ball in ma pocket for fifteen 
mecnits !”’ 


Just Shout Across. 

Mr. Lavpgr also told a good story about Rab 
McBeth, a friend of his, who had a tremendously 
powerful voice, who went up to Glasgow once to 
see a brother away to America. 

They said ‘‘ Good-bye ’' on board, and then Rab 
came ashore, and as the great ship slowly drifted 
away from the quay Rab continued to shout parting 
‘words of advice and encouragement to his brother 
standing on deck. 

“Good-bye, Wull!” ‘“ Buck-up, Wull!” 
‘See an’ behave yersel’, Wull!’’ Every time he 
shouted the ship was always a little bit farther 
avay, and Rab accordingly kept raising his great 
voice more and more. 

The other people who were shouting good-byes 
were auovfoonded and their good-byes were hope- 
lessly drowned in the roar of Rab’s voice. When 


By Hook or by Crookery 


tremendous shout, 


'“ Mind an write hame, Wull!” 


A man standing near came up and touched 
Rab’s arm. “If Wull doesn’t write when he gets 
to America,” he suggested, “you should just 
cry across to remind him!” 


Waiting for the 'Osses. 

At the Haymarket Theatre they are telling a 
story of a country horse-dealer who appears to have 
been in London on a holiday recently. 

One of the posters advertising ‘“‘ Within the Law,” 
the play now running at the theatre, shows a smartly 
turned-out four-in-hand being driven through a 
mass of documents, mostly Acts of Parliament, 
the idea being to illustrate the old saying that you 
can “drive a coach-and-four through an Act of 
Parliament.” 

The horse-dealer, however, seems to have gone 
to the theatre under the impression that ‘‘ Within 
the Law” was some sort of circus performance, 


and after waiting in vain for the appearance of the 


horses he went up to an attendant between the 
acts and remonstrated : 

‘Look here, when do the ’osses come on?” 
he asked. “I shan’t wait if they ain’t comin’ 
on soon!” 


A Doubtful Compliment. 
A story is being told just now of a very wealthy 
Englishman who is deservedly proud of his wonderful 
ardens, particularly of a carefully arranged 
apanese garden. 
cently he invited the Japanese Ambassador 
to luncheon, and afterwards showed him round 
the gardens and greenhouses, keeping the Japanese 
gardens to the last as a delightful surprise. 

When at length the Ambassador was taken to 
the imitation of the gardens of his own flowery land 
he cried out in great admiration : 

“ But this is simply wonderful!’ Then, quite 
seriously, and wishing to sa yeouething compliment- 
ary, he added ‘“ You know, we have nothing 
like this in Japan!” 


The Fateful F. 


In the City they are telling a story of a very 


smart business man who recently hung up on the 


wall of his waiting-room a notice, in black lettering 
on a white ground, that read :— 

“Tell Us what You Want. 

We Like to do Something for Somebody.” 

Occasionally he heard laughter coming from the 

waiting-room, but it was only the other day that he 
discovered to his horror that some wicked person 
had carefully scratched out the “f” in “for” 
and made the latter part of the notice read, ‘“‘ We 
like to do something or somebody !” 


Sharp Practice. 
THAT story remi one of another that came 
recently from the City. 

The head of a great business firm received a 
complaint that when his office was rung up, the 
clerks who answered the telephone were rather 
curt and uncivil. The great man accordingly 
issued peremptory orders that any of his clerks 
who was found to have been uncivil over the 
telephone would be dismissed instantly, and he 
caused a notice to that effect to be pasted up 
beside the telephone. He suggested also that when 
the bell rang the clerk who answered the telephone 
should say, “‘ This is Messrs. Su-and-so; what can 
we do for you?” 

Everybody was rather nervous about answerin; 
the telephone after that, and one day it happened 
that the bell rang when all the clerks were out at 
lunch and only the office boy was left in charge. 

Very nervously he lifted the receiver and, after 
a hurried glance at the chief's notice, he quavered 
out: “This is Messrs. So-and-so; what can we 
do you for?” 


Marriage Will Cost Him More. 

THERE was an amusing little episode the other 
day at the Commercial Motor Show at Olympia. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, whose betrothal 
to the Duchess of Fife had just been made public, 
remarked that he was the proud possessur of 
two motor-cars. ‘ 

‘“* T am delighted to hear that His Royal Highness 
has two motors,” commented the Hon. hur 
Stanley, M.P., “ but when he is married he will 
think himself lucky if he can claim to have one!” 
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The Enormous Hit: 


“The Trail of 


PES: SX A 


Pine.”- - - - - 


Sung for Columbia-Rena Records 


EXCLUSIVELY by the Original Singers 


Hedges Bros. 
and Jacobson. 


HIS tremendously popular song is on!; 
one of the many big hits just issued 
on Columbia-Rena, the following bei:; 

the most complete list on any records of | 
songs that are the success of the prescnt 
season, the majority of them being “CUT 
FIRST—AS USUAL " on Columbia-Reia. 


10-inch, 2s. 6d. each. 


HEDGES BROS. & JACOBSON. | 
2172 {The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 
The Land of Cotton. 
COLLINS & HARLAN, Comedians. 
Jones Went Down on the Robert 
2a wa the ‘Midnight Choo-Choo Leaves 
for Alabam. 
2173 { 98 the Mississippi 
“°Snooky Ookums. 
STANLEY KIRKBY, Baritone. 
It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 
2163{ Where Stall We Go Tonight ? 
2i7e { Panee Your Troubles Away. 
“Hold Your Hand Out, Naughty Boy. 
2177 Who Are You With To-night ? 
{Ev'rybody's Doing It at the Seaside. 
2178 (Hey, Ho, Can’t You Hear the Steamer ? 
«9 (All the Girls are Lovely by the Seaside. 


“SWEET-VOICED WILL OAKLAND.” 
2161 § Mother Machree. 
(When the Robins Nest Again. 


MANUEL ROMAIN, Counter-Tener. 
2162 {When I Lost You. : 
(When It Rains, Sweetheart, When It Buias 


CHAS. HOLLAND, Baritone. 
When Love Creeps In Yor Heart. 
218C 4 Take ue Your Arms and Say You 
ve Me, 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIST ; 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records 

of all to-day. 10-inch, double sided, 2'6 each ; 

and 12-inch, double-sided, @- each, Can Le 

played on GRAPH-o-phones, and all makes of 
INSIST upon ‘them. Sold 


gramophones, 
Complete Catalogues Free. 


everywhere, 


HORNLESS GRAPHOPHONES from £ 


fos. 
to £108. Best for the Open Air, on the Water, 
elie the Home. Dlustrated Catalogues Free. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY | 


. P.W.), Columbia Building, Clerkenwell Rd., § 
Cte Ee ee : 


Established OVER 25 Years. 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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How the Holiday 

Swindler Robs the 

Hail - Fellow - Well - Met 
Holiday-Maker. 


Tue Bank Holiday maker is an easier victine 
yf the swindler than any other class, taken all 
‘ound. For the holiday-maker is too full of good 
:pirits, too full of the “ hail-fcllow-well-met ” 
‘eeling, to be suspicious of the stranger who is also 
hail-fellow-well-met, but with a different object ! 

By the beginning of June the holiday vampire 
makes his appearance, and he is at his busicst 
on August Bank Holiday. On that day acquaint- 
ances are made easily, for apparently the average 
man leaves all his ordinary shrewdness and caution 
iehind him on the first Monday in August. And 
this applies whether he goes out of the house for 
the day or _ in. 

The up-to-date holiday vampire has given u 
such transparent dodges as the three card tric 
or picking up another person’s luggage in mistake 
for his own. He is well-dressed, quiet in his 
manner, and has every appearance of a gentleman 
who is spending Bank Holiday as quietly as possible. 

Stealing Tiepins with Horsehair. 

The average man, when he gocs out on Bank 
Holiday, never dreams of leaving his rings or tie- 
pin behind. He can look after them safely enough, 
he says. Oh, yes! he’s perfectly well aware of the 
lodge of a man stumbling against him and swiftly 
removing the tiepin, or even taking it under the 
cover of @ newspaper in a crowd. But here is a 
dodge he doesn’t know, and one that has grown 
quite common among holiday thieves in late years. 
It is practically only used when there is a crowd, 
and so a Bank Holiday means a fine harvest. 

Two thieves are necessary for the trick, and 
they place themselves one on each side of their 
intended victim. A fine horsehair, stretched 
between them, passes right across the victim’s 
chest. The two, by simultaneously raising their 
hands, under pretence of putting their pipes 
or cigarettes in their mouths, then contrive by 
pulling the horsehair taut gradually to lift the 
victim’s tie-pin from its place. If it falls to the 
ground unndticed, the thieves take the earliest 
opportunity of securing it, or by skilful manipula- 
tion of the horsehair the article may be made 
to slide along the almost invisible line right into 
the hand of one of the confederates. 

How Tram Thieves Work. 

Thousands of people, who can't go away or are 
unable to afford a day’s jaunt into the country 
or to the seaside, go for a tram or ‘bus ride on 
Kank Holiday. These thousands are eagerly 
welcomed by the holiday vampire. 

He never boards a ‘bus or tram. He knows 
that at all the starting points huge Bank Holiday 
crowds will collect, and as each vehicle draws up 
there will be a frantic rush to get on board. The 
vampire joins in the rush, but somchow always 
contrives to be one of the last to get on board, 
and is ordered off again because the ’bus or tram 
is full up. But during the fight for seats he has 
‘fought’ successfully for watchcs and other 
things ! 

This type of thief sometimes works in gangs. 
They join a holiday crowd waiting for a car and 
mark down someone who appears worth robbing. 
The unhappy victim is allowed to reach the car 
and is just about to mount the step when one of 
the thieves pushes past him and delays his progress 
for a moment. This moment is enough. The 
rest of the gang hustle the holiday maker, crowd 
*gainst him so that he cannot move, and before he 
knows what has happencd he has been robbed. 

The ‘‘Get Your Ticket’ Swindle. 

Here is a new kind of confidence trickster who 
reaps a harvest at holiday time. Like most 
tricksters he has a confederate. The two frequent 
railway stations, notice a lonely-looking holiday 
maker who is going away for the day, and strike 
up an acquaintance with him. They discover 
that he is going, let us say, to Brighton, say that 
they are going there also, and suggest he should 
£0 with them for company. 

reney one of the schemers proposes that his 
pal shall book for the three of them, at the same 
‘me pulling out some money from his pocket and 
handing it to his confederate. The victim also 


unsuspectingly parts with the amount of the fare, 
and continues to chat while the pal gocs, as he thinks, 
to the booking-office. But the man with the money 
never comes back, and the other, pretending to be 
vastly astonished at his disappearance, also con- 
trives to slip away before the holiday maker 
realises he has been swindled. 
Finding a Sovereign Trick. 

The following trick was witnesscd one recent 
Bank Holiday when a holiday crowd was on its way 
to Hampstead Heath. The tube train was fairly 
well crowded, and suddenly a well-dressed gentleman 
stooped down and picked up something. 

“ It’s not often you pick up these,” te remarked, 
and showed a sovereign in his right hand. 

In an instant every pocket was searched by its 
owner to sce if a sovereign was missing. One man 
swore that he had dropped such a coin as he 
entered the carriage, thanked the gentleman for 
having found it. and asked him to hand it over, 
but the gentleman politcly refused. 

“TI don’t think I can give it to you, for I have 
no proof that it is yours. But,” he added laugh- 
ingly, ‘“ I'll go halves with you in the find. If it is 
ney A yours you'll save half a sovereign of your 
loss.’ 

: The Biter is Bitten. 

The idea was pooh-poohed at first, but at last 
the man agreed, and handed over ten shillings in 
exchange for the sovereign to the finder, who got 
out two stations later. 

Almost as soon as the finder left the carriage 
the other gave a knowing wink at the other 
er api and said to one of them, ‘‘ Made ten 

ob there. That'll pay for my holiday expenses.” 

Not until someone suggested it, did he examine 
the sovereign, to find that it was only a counterfeit, 

‘and it suddenly dawned upon him that he had been 
too clever, and had been made the victim of the 
holiday vampire. 

You are not safe from him even if you stay at 
home. Here is a new method of working an old 
trick that was successfully used last August 
Bank Holiday. : 

A Mr. Weldon, who lived in a London suburb, 
went out for the day, leaving his wife, who did not 
feel very well, at home. She was aroused out 
of an afternoon nap by a knock at the door, where 
she found a well-dressed man who told her that 
her husband had accidentally fallen into the 
Thames, but that he was rescued alive and was 
lying at the police station wrapped in blankcts. 

Cast the Cold Eye of Suspicion. 

The stranger said that he had been sent to obtain 
some of Mr. Weldon’s clothing, so that when he had 
sufficiently recovcred he might be brought home in 
a taxi-cab. 

Mrs. Weldon was naturally much distressed at 
the news of her hushand’s misfortune, and immedi- 
ately supplied the stranger with a suit of clothes, 
a pair of boots and socks, some underwear, and her 
husband's overcoat. 

Needless to say she never saw them again, nor 
did her husband, who returned home safe and 
sound in the evening ! 

If you are wise you will make it a rule to cast 
the cold eye of suspicion on any story told you 
at the door at holiday time, however honest or 
well-dressed the story-teller may appear. And 
whatever you do don't allow any stranger to enter 
your house on Bank Holiday, whether he is supposed 
to be the water inspector, gasman, or any other 
similar official. They are swindlers, *° merely 
want to enter your house to pick up Why uncon- 
sidered trifles. Genuine gas inspectors and others 
don’t call on Bank Holidays. 

But holiday vampires do. 

_——— 


“RAISE THE BLINDS, DEAR!”. 

Mrs. Jones was just getting ready to go out 
while her patient husband waited in the doorway, 
watching her complete her toilet. By the extra- 
ordinary contortions of her neck he concluded 
that she was trying to get a glimpse of the back 
of her new blouse, and by the tense Jines about her 
lips he concluded that her mouth was full of pins. 

“ Umph—goof—wufl—sh—ffspog ?’’ she asked, 

“Yes, dear,” he agreed. ‘“‘ It looks all right.”’ 

“ Ouff_—wun—so— gs—ph—mf—-ugh—ight ?” 
was her next remark. 

“Perhaps it would look better if you did that,” 
he added, ‘ but it fits oy nicely as it is.” 

She gasped and emptied the pins into her hands. 

“T’ve asked you twice to raise the blinds so that 
I can get some more light, Harry!’ she exclaimed. 
“Can’t you understand plain English 2?” 
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wearing a 


Gillett 
Half-Belt 


The ordinary belt is invariably either 

too tight or too loose for comfort or 

appearance. If too tight, strain detri- 

mental to the abdomen follows. If too 

loose, constant hitching of the trousers 
causes annoyance, 


GILLETT HALF-BELT 


(around hack only) moulds the trousers to 

the waist line, prevents the shirt rucking, 

ensures @ sense of security and freedom, 
with a difference quickly shown. 


1/3 


Post Free. 


2/- 
Money refunded if dissatisfied, 


WHEELER & COMPANY 
(Dept. 3), 26 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Mude of strong elastic webbing 
in white, black, grey, brown, 
navy, sky-blue, green or cardinal, 
with buttons complete for fixing 


In Special Silk Webbing or 
Leather - - Post free 


Dr. WiLson's 


) HAIR RESTORER 


and Faded Hair 
Posttively retter colons and Deauty, 
From Hairdressers and Chemists, 
ti, 16 om ee e 
ee from the Laboratorics, 
ret Becretiy packed, 
1/4, 1 & 3/10. 
PARTON, 80N & CO. LTD. 
Birmingham and 
London. 


A NOVEL SURGIGAL APPLIANCE, 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT in last weck's issue of “Pearson's 
Weekly" contained an interesting account of the Appliance 
invented by Mr. C. E. Brooks. It appears that this Appliance 
is quite a radical departure from the old style of common truss, 
in that it contains no springs and does away entirely with the 
uncomfortable, unwieldy old style pads, that have up to now 
always been found with old style trusses, Mr. Brooks gives 
“ten good reasons’ why every ruptured person should wear 
the Appliance. We cannot go into all of them here, but perhaps 
the point that impresses us most favourably is the fact that the 
Appliance cannot be thrown out of position when once properly 
adjusted. Instead of the pad usually used by makers of the 
common truss, Mr. Brooks hasan Air Cushion arrangement of 
soft rubber, which receives and exbausts air automatically with 
the movements of the body. The Appliance is light, strong, 
clean, and comfortable. Full iculars can be had by writing 
or calling at the offices of the a ie ae Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, and special attention will paid to inquiries 
marked 42H. his would seem a matter of intercst to all 
ruptured people, and one worth thorough investigation, 


The best flavoured, firmest, 
daintiest Jelly. Of all Grocers. 


Foster Clark's 
= 


A First Quality Pint Jelly for 2d. 
Try a packet To-day, 


Don’t grumble about the weather! Read the stories in the NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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Fordham 


Fred Archer and George 
Knights of the 


were the Trickiest 
Pigskin. 


It is a notorious fact that many a race is won 
on the Turf by the jockey’s head rather than by the 
swiftness of his mount; and if he occasionally 
resorts to artifices that transgress the bounds of 
fair riding, well, it is all right for-him so- long as 
he is not “found out”; and the artful jockey 
may be trusted to take care of himself. 

What is fair riding and what is not is often 
a matter of opinion. No knight of the saddle ever 
had a greater reputation for honesty than George 
Fordham. He was as honest as they are made, yet 
for wiliness he could give points and a beating to the 
most artful of them ail. 

In his first race after a two years’ absence from 
the saddle through illness, Fordham was beaten 
by three lengths by Archer. After the race his 
trainer said, “ Why, you didn’t have half a go!” 

George replied with a knowing wink, ‘‘ You don’t 
think I was going to let him beat me by a neck the 
first time I rode, which he would just have done ?” 

This was Fordham all over. He was the cham- 
pion “‘ kidder ” of his day, and was as proud of this 
nickname as of his prowess. He loved especially 
to “kid” the youngsters. A few hundred ya 
from the post te would apparently show signals 
of distress ; and then, just as the greenhorns were 
chuckling over anticipated victory, the “demon” 
would fly past them like a whirlwind. 


Flogged his Boot—not the Horse. 


This was a favourite trick of his towards the 
close of a race—to work arms and hands, and 
vigorously ply his whip as if urging his mount to 
the final desperate effort. ‘The youngsters, seeing 
him riding for all he was worth and not knowing 
that he was flogging his boot and not his horse all 
the time, promptly followed suit, and when they 
had taken the last ounce out of their tired mounts, 
Fordham would ply whip and spur in earnest and 
rush past the post an easy winner. - 

No jockey, not even Fordham himself, was ever 
more wideawake than Fred Archer, the greatest 
horseman of any age. There was scarcely an 
artifice he was not ready to adupt to outwit his 
rivals; and if he could not hoodwink them he 
seldom failed to inspire them with a fear which 
answered his purpose just as well. The mere 
terror of his name and of his fierce, unscrupulous 
style of cutting down his opponents frightened 
younger and more timid jockeys, who fost both 
nerve and judgment when the terrible *‘ Tinman” 
was against them. 

If his rivals didn’t get out of his way it was 
usually the worse for them. In a race at York 
there were only two in it, Snowden and Archer. 
The former was on the rails at the start, with the 
“Tinman” on the outside, and a short distance 
from the post was a turn. Archer made a bee-tine 
for the bend, sent his rival’s mount flying, and raced 
away as if such collisions were every-day racing 
incidents. 

One of Archer's Best Dodges. 

When Archer could not drive his opponents out on 
to the rails, he would take the first corner wide, thus 
forcing 
Then, quick as thought, he would whip his horse 
round, make straight for the next bend and repeat 
the , compelling his rivals again to travel 
a greater distance than bimself, and so on, at every 
turn, with the result that he often snatched the 
verdict on mounts which no one less scrupulous 
could have ridden to victory. 

Such are a few of the artifices which have been 
practised.even vy the greatest of jockeys. There 
ate others to which neither Fordham nor Archer 
ever stooped. but which are practised by many 
a jockey with less at stake. 

Tales are told of jockeys lifted out of the saddle 
by the application of a foot under the heel at a 
critical point in a race. If they man to keep 
their seats they lose the race in all probability. 

Another amiahle device is to give a rival’s mount 
a sharp cut with the whip, thus causing him to 
swerve and lose nd, if nothing worse. And, 
more common still, is a conspiracy among jockeys 
to make it impossible for a dangerous competitor 
to win, by every device of hustling, boring, 
bumping, or blocking, especially the latter, for 
which there are such abundant and innocent- 
looking opportunities in a race. 


them out to the far side of the course. | 
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Week ENving 
_ Ave. 9, 1913. 


WEAK SICHT CURED 
IN ONE MONTH. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


* The new treatment for weak sight discovered 3, 
Dr. Percival, the eminent eye specialist, has cure 
thousands of sufferers. One month effects a com- 
plete cure, and spectacles can be discarded entire!;,. 

A speedy cure is assured in all ordinary cases <; 
eyesight defects. Since his treatment was (ir! 
announced thousands have discarded their speci.: 
cles in one month. Read some of the remarka!» 
letters Dr. Percival has received :— 


Mr. J. Williams, 151 Lau- ; Mrs. H. Lancaster, Pir 
N.B. , Lane, Thirsk, N.B.. June %:': 
1913: “I feund you: 
Treatment very benefic:)' 
and now can read sma! 
news print without clas<- 
Tam doing very vel: 
indeed.” 


WILL GIVE HER THE GLAD-EYE, 

“Loox here, old man, I want your advice. 
I’ve been thinking seriously of marrying lately, 
and—I may as well make a clean breast of it— 
there are two girls simply throwing themselves 
at me, and I can’t make up my mind which one to 
have. The one I prefer really hasn’t a penny 
of her own; the other is simply rolling in money, 
but I don’t seem to care a button for her somehow. 
What would you do in the circumstances ? ” 

“Good heavens, man! Do you mean to say 
you hesitate for a moment ? What is life without 
love? Itembellishes one’s whole existence. It—it 
—why, I could go on for hours about it.” 

“You mean you'd give the shekels the go-by ?” 

“Give them the go-by! I should just think 
I would, unless you want to be miserable for the 
rest of your life.” (After a pause) “I say, 
though, you might give me the name and address 
of that girl you don’t care about.” 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Wuewn we know ourselves to be modest we begin to 
be vain. 


Miss E. Gorham. Me..:> 
Bournemouth, May ‘i: 
1913: “ My eyes are bot: 

mever wear gin..c 


Some people's manners are a misfit and fall off at 
awkward moments. 


Present-day existence is one frenzicd rush after 


nothing in particular. Treatment, and am very | now, but I did be‘o.: 

, , Feveneigl ig eyes are much | your Treatment. | «0. 

If vou marry the girl you do not love, you will love | certainly re- | not be without it ior 
the girl you do not marry. commend you." anything.” 

It isn't so much that a woman wouldn't—but she | . Mr. H. Prust, 74 Curzon Miss Cecilia A. Snca’ 

hates you to think she would. street you! a sce egy bshoohien en 

Treatment greatly improved | May 10th, 1913: “lamv:rv 


It often happens that when two people exchange 


pleased to say that my e:c. 
umbrellas both get the worst onc. i 


are getting much better. ard 
I am now ab’e to leave o'f 
glasses entirely.” 


So convinced is Dr. Percival of the exirsirs 
efficacy of his system that he offers a 10 Days 
Free Trial to all. If your sight is not improved in 
this period the trial will cost you nothing. B, 
following his simple and inexpensive treatme::| 
every sufferer can completely cure his weak siz!:' 
and discard spectacles for ever. Write at once io: 
your free trial, enclosing 2d. (4d. if abroad) stamp 
for postage, to Dr. C. G. Percival (Dept. 38), 43-4 > 
Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 


RENCH 


COMPLETE OUTFIT—12 ARTICLES. 


Fit for a Queen — that's the truth of it! 
Just think what this Beauty Box contains. 


Many women who despise museums and antiquarians 
are great collectors of secret pasts. 


It’s a great thing to be a pretty woman. It really 


means that you can do anything you like. 


Misplaced affection is like a dandelion on a garden- 
path: it is trodden on, and nobody pities it. 


Calumny is like bad money: people who would 
never dream of coining it circulate it without scruple. 


Love without pain is like lamb without mint sauce : 
the lamb might be mutton and the love mizht be 
fricndship. 


1t is not the sane people who think they are mad, 
but the mad people who think they are sane, who 
injure socicty. 


So long as men ignore eld woncn and run after 
young ones women will be mystcrious on the subject 
of their age. 


Babies walk on four feet, grown-ups on two, and old 
age on three, but it takes a clumsy clodhopper to walk 
on other people's. 


<= ream .—You see this keeps yourcomplexion =: 
People should no longer ‘‘ put the cart before the es Sowden, kil veaily ide fase, co, dials 


horse’: it is more up-to-date to put ‘‘the smell 
As spring and summer are the best 


before the motor.” 

ong 
bye-elections should never take place ti 
This will give time for eggs to mature. 


People midway between riches and poverty, virtue 
and vice, and the pe of one and seventy are either 


perfectly happy or dying of monotony. 


Why is it that some men who spend a guinea on a 
waistcoat seven shillings a week on tobacco and 
cigars will cheat the post-office whenever they can 
by sending something for a halfpenny which ought 
to go fora penny ? ; 


-laying times, 
late autumn. 


Ww: OFF. ‘giria and the castoase or danni Ne 
Proresson KnowaLt was giving his public 9.—Foot Bath Fablot, which belps to koep your feet bat 
lecture on h 1 d { st ti clean and comfortable for a long time without attention, a ' 
Pp: reno. OgY> an or monstravion Hever the pain of tender feet which walk and dance in clo- 


fitting shoes. . ; 
.— Byebrow Improver, with which you can give vour cs 

brows that delicately pencilled erehed re which is - 

distinguished. as bs appeara 


11,—Nail Powder, which polishes your nails so capitally 1 
you will be proud to take your gloves off, and a 
12.—. scent with a lasting medicated p+ 
fame which is very good for relieving a cold in the nose. 
We ase going te post the Vv. @H. 
f Pp 


purposes he invited a boy to the platform. 

After a critical examination of the lad’s cranium 
he turned to the audience : 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ the protuber- 
ance on this little boy’s head is remarkably well 
developed. It is the bump of philoprogenitiveness. 
In the present case it proves that this boy has an 
extraordinary love for his parents.” (Addressing 
the boy): “Isn't that true, Johnny ?”’ 

Johnny hesitated a moment, then said : “‘ Please 
sir, I likes muvver, but I don’t know so much 
about farver.”’ 

“ How is that, my lad 2” asked the Professor. 

“ Well, if you want ter know anyfink, the Lump 
you're blowin’ about is where farver hit me yester- 
day with the rolling-pin,”’ 


a 6d. P.O. in! 
handker: 


of secrets rem: 
beauty hints. This list will be incladed FREE of 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER Ltd. 
Health & Hygiene Dept. 18, Queen's Rd, BRIGHTON 


The wise housewife buys HOME COOKERY each month. It has such good recipes! 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 9, 1913, 


Some Lightning 
Sketches of Legal 
Subtleties, 


DAVIS v. MANN. 
The Donkey Case. 


Many years ago one Davis was the owner of a 
donkey. He doesn’t seem to have been much wiser 
than the moke, for one day he turned the poor beast 
cut in a narrow lane with its forelegs hobbled. 

His intentions were undoubtedly good, and he 
only meant to keep the donkey out of mischief, 
but he forgot that the hobble also prevented it 
running out of danger. 

Before the ass had been any, great time in the 
lane, Mr. Mann’s heavy wagon came bowling 
along. It ran bang into poor Davis’ donkey, 
and so severely damaged it that the animal promptly 
expired. There was no doubt that the wagon 
was being driven much too fast, and the merry 
wagoner was not keeping his weather eye open. 

Davis sued Mann for the value of his eee 
quadruped, and the defendant’s lawyers argued 
that Davis had been so negligent in turning out the 
moke hobbled to browse upon the highway that he 
ought not to recover damages caused by the 
collision. 

This view, however, did not appeal to the judges, 
and they told Mann to pay up and look pleasant, 
and the untimely end of Davis’ donkey established 
the principle of law that although a man may have 
been negligent (as the donkey’s owner certainly 
was), it does not excuse other people from using 
a proper amount of care. 

In short, they must pay any damages caused 
ly their carelessness, which would not have 
happened from the first party’s negligence alone. 

As the judges observed (in suitably judicial 
language), if a sportive gentleman lies down to take 
a nap in the middle of the road, you must not 
‘leliberately run over him and say “ serve him jolly 
wcll right ; he shouldn’t have been there.” 


SMITH v. MARRABLE, 
The Great Bug Case. 


Ir is rather a funny thing about the English law 
chat if a landlord lets you a house, you get no 
wmplied guarantee that it is fit to live in—unless 
your tenancy happens to come under one or two 
articular Acts of Parliament, such as the Housing 
at the Working Classes Act. But if you take a 
‘urnished house you are a bit better off, for whether 
the landlord actually agrees that it shall be habitable 
or not, it must be so. 

There was an interesting case on the point many 
long years ago—commonly but disrespectfully 
known as “ The Great Bug Case.” 

Mrs. Smith let a furnished house in Brunswick 
Place for five weeks to Lady Marrable. Unfor- 
‘unately her ladyship found that the house was 
already inhabited by a whole army corps of bugs. 
In fact, there was only one bedroom in the place 
where anyone not possessing a hide like an 
clephant’s could get a wink of sleep. 

Not unnaturally, Lady Marrable moved out with 
the utmost celerity, and told Mrs. Smith that she 
did not intend to pay more than one week’s rent. 

Mrs. Smith, however, demanded her rent for the 
Whole of the five weeks, and sued for it. But she 
didn’t get it. 

The judges said “No. This is a bit too thick. 
Lady Marrable can’t be expected to care for the 
maven of such a host of insects, and the house is 
not habitable. By letting it furnished you implied 
that it was, and Lady Marrable is not only justified 
in objecting to bugs, and moving, but also in refusing 
lo pay any more rent.” 


— 


NORTHCOTE v. DOUGHTY. 
An Infant's Contracts. 


Tit a young man is twenty-one he cannot 
validly promise to marry a fair damsel. Or 
Perhaps we ought to say that the damsel cannot 
Successfully sue him if he breaks his promise. 

Suppose the youthfol Edward is courting his 
Angelina when he arrives at the age of one-and- 
twenty, and has already promised to marry the 
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little darling. If she wants to get damages out of 
him later on for his failure to come up to the 
scratch, she must show that he made a fresh promise 
after his twenty-first birthday. 

A young man named Doughty somewhere about 
1879 was making love to a Miss Northcote. He 
was under twenty-one when they first plighted their 
troth, but when his twenty-firat birthday came 
along, in an outburst of amatory enthusiasm, he 
declared to the lady: 

“Now I may and will marry you.” 

But he didn't, and the faithless swain had to 
pay for it, as the judges said he had made a new 
promise, and had not simply ratified the one made 
in his younger and greener days—a process which, 
for some reason best known to itself, the law does 
not permit. 

But it seems rather strange, when you think 
that if, without making any special promise, he 
had just gone on buying flowers, sweets, and 
poems for the lady, and pressing her dear little 

ands and lips, and doing the various other 

eccentric things which lovers are commonly sup- 

ed to perform, no new promise would have been 
implied from such attentions. But it is so! 


NICHOLS v. MARSLAND. 
Vis Major. 


Maxy years ago they had a heavy rain in 
Cheshire. Probably that was nothing unusual, 
but its consequences were worse than usual. 

Mrs. Marsland had some ornamental lakes-in her 
grounds in the said county. In decent weather 
they were delightful spots, but on June 18th, 
1872, there was such a flood that even the oldest 
inhabitants were not sufficiently hardened liars 
to remind you of the much worse times experienced 
when they were boys and girls. 

The result was that Mrs. Marsland’s lakes burst 
their banks and overflowed, and the released water 
went bounding over the countryside, and swept 
away several county bridges. 

Then Mr. Nichols, who happesied to be County 
Surveyor, came along with a big claim for damages 
against the good lady. He said the water was just 
like a vicious animal which Mrs. Marsland kept 
on her land, and it was her look-out if it escaped, 
whether she had been careless or not. But the 
judges would not agree with him, and cxoncrated 
Mrs. Marsland on the ground that her lakes were 
properly constructed and mainthined, and the rain 
was so extraordinary that it was vis major— 
literally “a greater power.” 

But the general principle remains, that if you 
keep anything on your land for your own purposes 
which you know will do mischief if it escapes, 
e.q., @ lion or even a monkey, you are responsible 
for any damage done, whether you have been 
negligent or careless or not. So if you must keep 
pet snakes, mind you keep them safely locked up ! 


HAMPDEN v. WALSH. 
Stakeholders. 


A coop many years ago a gentleman named 
Hampden got into his head such an ardent belief 
that the world was as flat as the proverbial pancake 
that he issued a challenge in the newspapers to the 
effect that he would pay £500 to any scientitic man 
who could prove by experiment that he was wrong. 
Of course, if Hampden proved to be right, and the 
wisdom of ages got knocked on the head, Hampden 
was to pocket £500 from the other man. 

Well, a scientist came along, and said he would 
prove to Mr. Hampden that the earth was globular. 
Hampden and the scientist each paid five hundred 
golden sovercigns into the hands of Mr. Walsh, 
the defendant in the case, and then the fun began. 
Experiments were carried out on the Bedford 
Level Canal, and the umpire declared that rotundity 
had won. 

Mr. Walsh naturally told Hampden that he was 
going to pay the whole £1,000 over to the winner. 
But Hampden wasn’t a sport. He said: ‘‘ Oh, 
no! You pay my money back to me, or there 
will be trouble. This job was only a wager, and the 
law says it is void.” 

Walsh, however, did pay the £1,000 to the 
winner, and then Hampden sued him for his £500. 
And the poor chap had to pay again, for the judges 
only had to consider that the matter was a wager, 
reef therefore legally void.” 

So this case acts as a warning to people acting 
as stakcholders for the parties to wagers. If the 
loser demands his money back, the stakcholdcr 


must pay it. 


A Motor-car is given away in a simple competition in the August 
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THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publiehin 

‘ @ season, eo far es Health 

Sod. Purity &@re concerned, is the publication of the 

ard work on Marriage, by Mr. A, Denrieon Light. 

+t Pbearance at the present moment is especially 

thes Y. in view of the etartling evidence given before 
eHeo: al Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag already made his fame as a vigorous, 

Original, and unfearing writer on theee subjects, but in 
is ‘' Marriage: Before—and After,” he has surpassed 
L vp former efforte, and achieved his masterpiece. 

: arriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece 

of work. which every mano or woman already married 

or Wren vlating neers should read. 

@ in the moet direct and plain-epoken ma 
nd Scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock. 
modesty, the author deals with the great subject of 

arriage in the moet comprehensive and fascinating 
SavelucbIe eee readers, whether male or female, 
! ion, hinte, ice i i 
obisin elsewhere, and advice impossible to 
ne Necessity of euch a book as this has lon nf 
pe subject of Marriage lies at the very tinny 
of the national well-being, and the union of a man end 
@ woman “for better or worse” is the most important 


‘or 
event in the life of any individual, the climax of bh 

© ; 5 uman 
existence. Upon its results depend the future of the 
race and the happiness of the individuale concerned. 
Boe eg semands, herelore, the most careful 
prep 10 part of those who i 2 
aE into ie ser Cnet meny. SOBISUIRIAES SAGE 

also cemands that those men and wo 
married ehould take eteps to ascertain tia vere tat 
course to pursue affer marriage. They cannot find these 
things out a {hemselves. They paast rely upon the 
Xperience cf others, experience alwa: iff 
on Py arueate sige niect as this, oe Eel 00 Sh 

“* Marriage: ore—and After” tella you al 
want to know about these most important Traltore mn 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the beet 
brains in the world on this question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very expensive medical worke. 

It shows how in young mien thoughtleseness and want 
o knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial 

sery, 

It shows aleo how ignorance in the case of yo 

: "aS young 
women, too, has led to unspeakable eu A - 
wreckig dieters flering and home 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lic about the path 
of the unwary wedded, and shows how they can be 
avoided, and marital comfort and enjoyment ereatiy 
increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains aleo how the result of following certain 
Tules is secn in better home life, healthier offspring, aud 
enhanced happiness. ' a 

For obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 


cannot he ewmmerised here. In the following ehort 
synopsis some of the most important and valuable parts 
of this werk are necessarily left out. But enough 


remains to give you geome idea of what this great book 

is like, and by eending to tho address below you can 

read the whole work from first to last in your own 

private time. . 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is— 
the skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 

CH AETER 1.-The Future of the child.— Dreadful ordeals.— Purpose of 
Author, 

CHAPTER II.—Age at which to marry.—Result of early and late mar- 
riages.—Unripe parents.— What a physician s1ys.— Disparity in sges.— 
Religion and n:arriage.— Law of choice.—Pnysic attributes in parents. 
—Love.—False Love.—How not to be misled.—Women who break 
hearts.— Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER III.—Amativeness: Its use and abuse.—Wrong habite.—Con- 
ce:lment.—After marriaze.—Useful information for the marricd. 

CHAPTER IV.—Important Physio'cgical Facts.—Hints for tho-e who 
wish to bec.me parents,—Tho fither's influence.—Rules for women, 
ete. (A most valuatle chapter this, which atl married peopic ought :u 


read.) 
CHAPTER V.—Matin!y about the Baby and nursing. 


x 
CHAPTER VI. —Tiic law of the Husband. -‘The husband's duty, ctc. 
CHAPTER V1I.—The law ofthe Wife.—The wife's duty.— Marital Rights, 


t 
CHAPTER VIIT.—Subjects of which moro might be said. 


Thig wonderfully interesting and informative beok 
ought to be read and studied by every young man and 
young lady engaged to be marricd, a6 well as by thoee 
who ere already married. Married men and women 
must read this book, and those contemplating marriage 
ought to read it. 

rite, then, for this book now. 

Seldom have delicate Subiecss been dealt with in so 
sensible, uncompromisingly a way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, 
but a etraightforward explanation of matters ueually 
kept secret, an explanation which everyone can follow 
and underetand, and which gives the mest valuable 
assistance to all married couples and to all who are 
hoping to shortly merge their destinies into another’e. 

The demand for copies of this has been eo 
enormous that we are ecarcely able to print quickly 
enough, end the danger is that the fourth edition wiil 
be sold out within a few days. a 

Make eure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 


at Fill up thie coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will be gent you under plain cover, 


Tenrcon's Weekly, 
V31S 


co UPO N. 
the Health and Vim Publishing Co. 
bide 109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, F.C. 

Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s.2d. Please send me post free by ret urn o@@ 
copy of **Marrlage: Before—and After. 


WERE ENDING 
Ava. 9, 1913. 
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omplete Short Sto 


bathing—right out in the channel. It give us all a 
start. 


“Well, to continue. Everyone in that audienc- 
was-strung up to the ’ighest pitch of excitement, a:.:\ 
the entertainment was going with a bang when, with. 
out any warnin’, the thunderbolt fell. 

“The prince was jest commencing of ‘is fav tit» 

‘Come, my pickaninny, down to ole Virginny. 
and ’e was rollin’ and flashin’ ’is eyes for all ‘o w.:: 
worth when all of a sudden came a row and a comm» 
tion in the back seats. Most of the audience turin! 


“He was tall and etraight, anyway, and carried 
himeelf as if he was the Lord Mayor of London, let 
alone s prince. An’ then ‘is eyes! Large an’ dark, 
they was; and ‘ow they used to flash and roll when 
is ryle *ighness used to warble ‘is love songs ! That's 
what some of my silly mates, what ’ad got the prince- 


A Seaside Yarn. 


By fever quite as bad as the young gals, used to tclf me. round to see what was the cause, annoyed at their i!..! 
EARDLEY ““*Gammon’! I says back to em. ‘It’s all on | bein’ interrupted in his love-song. 

account of his make-up, as it's called,’ I says. ‘ Any- = What they saw might ‘ave been a carefull.- 

TURNER. one’s eyes could flash if they ‘ad ‘arf an inch of black | re’earsed part of the performance—but it was '. 


A big, black nigger woman—the genuine article, nv 
the burnt-cork brand—dressed jest as you sce ‘em 
in the pictures of the cotton plantations, was a-pushi» 
‘er way through the orowd and ’oldin’ up in ‘er arn: 
two little pickaninnies of two or three mae of ag: 
She was shoutin’ an’ a hollerin’ all the while, with tl. 
little coons a-elpin’ ’er, and tryin’ ‘er ’ardest to ¢:: 
right up to the platform. 

“*Dere’s your daddy, boys!’ she was shricki:. 
‘°e’a a singin’ for mec—and she looked straight at ti:.- 
princo—'‘ dere ’e is—we’ve found ’im at last. Vi 
a-comin’, honey!’ 

“Well, before the crowd could take it all in th. 
prince ’ad stopped ’is song and ‘is beautiful eves wa: 
a-starin’ out of ’is ’oad, ’E gazed at the dathi 
woman and ’er babies for about a minute, struck ail 
of a ’eap as it were, and then to. the amazement «: 
eve ly he turned round suddenly and boli 
straight orf the platform. ‘Ow it sepened no oO 
could rightly tell, for there was sech a rush and ‘ubbu!.. 
everybody seeming to take leave of their senses ii 
once, but ’is ryle ’ighness must a meant makin’ « 
bolt to get orf the pier as quick as ‘is legs could tal. 
‘im. The pier bein’ so densely crowded just at th. 
part ’e ’opped on to the seat that runs along at t!- 
side and which was almost empty. 

“°F was in sech a tremenjous ‘urry that ‘e tripp>!. 
and before ’e could recover himself, over ’c gocs, ©! 
over ’eels, into the water. Jest at that very momen 
I ’appened to be near the pier ‘ead a-puttin’ ny t+ 
bathers to shore. 

“ We ’eard the shriek of the crowd above and ih 
we saw the pierrot flop into the sca a few yards away 
Of course I thought it was a lark—some new advei 
tising dodge on the part of the ‘cute Wigsey —bi' 
when the chap come to tho surface it was purty 
evident that ’e couldn't swim a blessed stroke, so 
I knew that a accident must ‘ave ey Sete 

“ Pullin’ as ’ard as I could I soon brought the I: 
up with ’im, and jest as ’e was a-sinkin’ for the s~ vi 
time me and my two customers, layin’ ‘old of ‘im In 
‘is baggy unmentionables, hauled ‘im aboard anil: 
the cheers of the hundreds on the pier. : ; 

“We was popular ’eroes and no mistake, Well. © 
course the three of us looked at the man’s face th~ 
fust thing and then we nearly ‘ad a fit. The chalk av! 
paint ‘ad all been washed. orf by the water and—vh. 
what a surprise! ’is skin was as black as the han! 
rouffl your straw at, sir. “E was a nigger, that - 
what ’e was—a coloured coon as ‘ad been masquera‘lin 
as a white man and nobody ‘ad ever suspected im. 

“The prince pierrot! Oh, lor’, what a joke it was’ 
I don’t know ‘ow I rowed ’im ashore I fair ached with 
laughin’. There was a huge crowd to receive 1s 
on the besch and prominent amongst the lot wi: 
the nigger minstrels who struck up ‘ In the twi-twi-t: 
light” when wo was jest about to land ‘is ryle ‘ighne=s. 
“The coon ’ad never spoken a word all the tin. 
t lay at the bottom of my boat shiverin’ and sil." 
© a wet dog, but directly the boat touche th: 
shingle up ho jumps, and, with never a word of thal 
or good-bye, springs out o’ the boat, runs along the 
beach, oe skirtin’ the crowd, and up the sti» 
to the esplanade as quick as groaned lightning. 

“T never saw ’im again, and I don’t know anyhu ly 
who did. There was lots of anxious inquiri--. 
‘specially from tho dusky wife as ‘e ‘ad desert’! 
some months before. Oh, yes, she was ‘is wife. 

“ You'll wonder ’ow she come to find ’er ‘usbanl «1 
Shellhampton pier. Well, that was the work of the 
burnt-cork troupe. Bein’ madly jealous of the fuss 
made about the ‘ prince,’ they act to to find out al: 
about ’im, and they very soon discovered that 
was a real coon and a performer who used to wr! 
the smaller music halls with ‘is wife. 

“ What ’ad become of the lady ? An artful ad <r 
tisement in the theatrical papers did the trick. ‘1h» 
wife was found, and then the burnt-cork people >''v 
the way to their revenge. : ; 

“The little coons was their own invention—.*'! 
youngsters belonging to their own members, All thes 
fad to do to ‘em was to dress ‘em up and black th: 
faces. The rest you know. Ah, I told yer youd laws! 

“Well, of course the result was as you'd exp <': 
Wigsey’s pierrots was descrted the next day and the 
nigger troupe did all the business, and they cont: tel 
to do it right up to the end of the season. 

“What became of Mrs, Van Hustler and Miss Pop: 
Weatherbilt ? Oh, pore things, they cleared out ct 
the Monopole and took the fust train out of tho town, 
and Shellhampton ‘as never scen cither of em since. 


paint on their eyelashes.’ AndI tried it myself jest to 
show ’em. I was a-paintin’ the Bela at the timo, 
and—well, I'll bet my-eyes never flashed more. I 
couldn’t get the paint orf for weeks! . 

“ But it was not a bit of good talkin’; the prince 
was the idol of the public; and if you wanted a seat 
at Wigscy’s performances you ‘ad to get on the pier 
soon as ever you'd swallered your fast. Wigsey 
must ’a’ been making a fortune, and the poor niggers 
were in dospair. If they could only ‘a’ captured & 
king they might have stood a chance ; but that couldn’t 
be done. fowsomever,. it wasn’t. long before they 
managed to get even with the rivals as ’ad ‘ queered 
their pitch,’ as the burnt-corkers put it. Ha, ha— 
excuse mo sir, I allus ’as to smile when I think of it! 
You’ll praps do ditto presently. 

“ The most convincing thing about this ‘ere so-called 
aes was ’is hair of mystery. I don’t mean the ’air 

e wore under his ’at, but the hair—the hatmosphere— 
about him. He seemed to take not a bit o’ notice of 
the excitement ’e was conning ¢ jest went on with his 
work—or whatever he ca’ is pierroting—only sang 
and danced better than ever, so my mates said. 

“ As far as I could make out, he was never seen 
abont the town out of business hours, and most of the 
troupe washed up and put on their civilised clothes 
when they was finished performing. ,This, of course, 
helped to make the dark-eyed ’un something out of 
the ordinary. It was proof positive to a lot of people 
that he must be a prince. 

“ Anyhow, whether he was or he wasn’t there was 
two ladies wot fell madly in love with’im. It’s gospel ! 
Not silly schoolgirls as didn’t know their own minds, 
nor seaside. flirts as lose their ‘arts to the first mau 
they sce, but real ladies, grown-up and. both well-to-do, 
who was very serious in their intentions—rivals for 
the ’and of the dark-eyed, hypnotising pier performer. 

‘“* Everybody in Shellhampton got to Faaw about it ; 
it was the talk of the town. e lady was a rich 
American widow—Mrs. Corey van Hustler by name— 
and the other was Miss Popsey Weatherbilt, tho 
Lancashire millionairt’s only daughter. They both 
stayed at the Monopole Hotel; and their goings-on 
first of all amused then sort o’ shocked the rest of the 
ladics there. I expect they was jealous. 

‘* At every performance on the pier these two used to 
‘ave front seats near their idol, and by-and-by the 
audience used to get as much fun out of watching them 
as the performers they'd paid to see. I don’t know 
how the prince felt about it, but, of course, princes 
ain’t ordinary ’uman beings like you and me; they’ro 
made to be stared at and made much of. 

“Next, the ladies got to presenting flowers. One 
started it with a buttonhole, which was rather a sill 
thing to give to a man wearing the costume ’e did. 
Then the other brought a aprey, and after that bokays 
and laurel wreaths used to be regularly thrown at ‘im. 
I tell you, it was a pantomime. 

“ Bein’ Leap Year, = used to say that it was 
eee cad was a-goin’ to pro fust ; 
an there was no end of bettin’ about their chances. 
One day the millionaire’s daughter was favourite, and 
the next it was oddson the Yankee widow. Lor’, 


Tae front at Shellhampton was rapidly becoming 
deserted ; it was approaching the luncheon-hour. 

Slightly anticipating, for business reasons, the 
conventional feeding-time, old Bill Bastow sat in the 
bow of the Saucy Bella demolishing a huge chunk of 
bread-and-cheese, cutting away at it valiantly with a 
clasp-knifo the while he lazily eyed the crowd of 
trippers making their way homewards. 

itting a few feet away, I was busily transfer 
the old chap’s rugged features to my sketch-book. 
was fully appreciative of the special ‘sitting ” with 
which I had honoured, for, in addition to possess- 
ing as picturesque an ap nee as any artist might 
desire to reproduce with brush or pencil, Bill Bastow, 
the best-known “ character” in Shellhampton, was 
quite a celebrity. 

Suddenly old Bill surprised me by emitting a gurgle 
of amusement which would have been a loud chuckle 
had his mouth been less full. As I looked up he 
jerked a mahogany thumb towards the parade. I 
turned my eyes in the direction indicated. The 
members of the inevitable pierrot troupe, having just 
finished their midday entertainment on the pier, were 
now, following the example of their patrons, filing 
along the ade. The customary crowd of ad- 
miring girls followed in their wake, and I imagined 
that to be the cause of old Bill's sly chuckle. The 
way that the chalky-faced entertainers were ‘ran 
after” by the fair sex was tho jest of Shellhampton 
residents cvery season. 

* Ata laughs when I sees ‘em, sir,” said old Bill, 
ausing in his meal. ‘ Never goes on the pier to see 
em, though—never. Laugh too much there, I should, 

most like.” 

“Didn't know they were as funny as that,” I 
remarked. 

“They ain’t. It’s somethin’ as I remembers about 
em as tickles me. No; give me niggers for fun before 
imitation half-bred circus-clowns any day! I was 
brought up on niggers. I was ‘ere when- the very 
first troupe appeared on tho beach, an’ these new- 
fangled pierrots as sends all the gals crazy ain't not a 
patch on ’cm, so my pals as ’as listened to ‘em tells 
me.” 

I was anxious to keep the old fellow talking on the 
subject. The comically meditative expression in his 
eyes was too valuable to be lost. 

“What was the funny experience connected with 
them, Mr. Bastow?” I asked. ‘I should love to 
hear about it.” 

“« "Twas coni the first Son that ever camo 
to Shellhampton—Wigecy’s Royal Pierrots, they was 
called—when the novelty of their whitewashed faces 
and curious baggy clothes sent everybody flocking to 
the pier to see an’ ‘ear ’em; an’ in consequence the 
old-established nigger minstrels who'd ‘ad their 
pitch on this ’ere beach for years could draw no custom 
wes 

“You can imagine it was purty h on the niggers, 
and ‘twarn’t no wonder they wae annoyed, “as I 
’appencd to know they was more than a bit! Well, 
as Wigecy's pierrots became the iy people patronised 
the burnt-oork troupe less and less. Their summer 
season was turnin’ out a frost; worse than that, 
their livin’ looked like bein’ took clean away from ’em. 

‘It fair disgusted me to see crowds on the pier and 
no one on tho h. It took away from my business 
a bit, too. It disgusted me most, though, to ‘ear ’ow 
the ladies took to °em. There wasn’t a gal in Shell- 
hampton as wasn’t in love with someone in the troupe 
—that’s a fogt! It wasn’t that the troupe was so 
extryordinarily clever, but, yer see, they was alli 
lords and dooks in disguise, just ’avin’ a bit of a lark 
seeing the summer months! Ho, ho! So it was 
said. 

“Astonishing wot a lot o’ people belicved that 
yarn. But there was a bigger one to swallow pre- 
sently, and the dooks and pour ’ad to take a back 
seat then. For it wasn’t long before a rumour got 
about that a real live prince was one of the principal 
members ! 

“An old woman in tho crowd spread the report 
first of all, said she saw it in the paper. Then Mr. 
Wigsey, the proprietor—who was more'n a bit artful— 
wrote a letter asking the editor to please keep it a 
secret, as he didn’t want it generally earn. 

‘Well, arter that, lor’ bless yer, the way that 
tumour flew round! Wild-fire wasn’t in it! All the 
female ‘arts in the place was a-flutterin’, and everyone 
was more anxious than ever to go to the pier per- 


““ Wigsey was all the ’ay ’e could while the 
sun was a-shinin’; and right in the middle of tho 
season he advertises a benefit—‘ a Grand Complimen- 
tary Benefit to Prince X,’ as the bills and posters 
mysteriously put it. "Twas the fust time as ever I 
‘eard of a ryle prince taking a benefit, but, bless 
yer, sir, the stoopid pe didn’t stop to think of that, 
and Wigsey knew what stoopids the public really was ! 

“Well, the benefit day came, and at the fust per- 
formance the pier ’ad to be thrown open earlier than 
usual to admit the enormous crowd that was stopping 
the traffic on the front. When the show started there 
was Mrs. Van Hustler and Miss Weatherbilt right up 
in the front with bokays almost as large as their ‘ats 
to be presented to their darling. Everybody seemed 
to feel that things was comin’ to a crisis, and everybody 
for once was right. 

‘One of my mates took a mornin’ off ’specially to 
tell us what ’appened. The reception the prince got 
was terrific. As soon as ever the troupe appeared on 
the little platform behind the bandstand there was 
such a shout of applausc—well, it might ’a “been ’eard 
across in France! I ’eard it myself about ‘arf a mile 
out at sea. I was jest bringin’ in a couple of young 
fellers as used to ire me cvery mornin’ for deep-sea 


Robert Barr, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Dorothea Conyers, and Clive Holland contribute to the August NOVEL. 
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THE ART OF THE ARTICLE. 


Hints for Those Who Wish to Earn Big 
Sums in the Journalistic World. — U 
Onty a few days ago a famous New York 
journalist who is chief Editorial writer in the 
syndicate of newspapers owned by Mr. Hearst, 
the American millionaire, made a staggering state- 
ment which will no doubt kindle in the breasts of 
thousands of young men and women the desire 
to join the journalistic profession. 

The journalist in question receives a salary of 
£15,000 a year and he declared that a man half as 
able as the late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, the proprietor 
of the New York Wortrp and other papers, whose 
estate was in dispute, would be worth £30,000 a vear 
to one newspaper and £50,000 to two newspapers. 

In America journalistic work is paid much higher 
than it is on this side of the Atlantic. But there are 
many journalistic plums to be plucked over here, 
particularly by contributing to periodicals and 
magazines. Their rates of payment are invariably 
better than those of newspapers. 

I, myself, started life as a junior reporter at five 
shillings a week. I had a thorough newspaper 
training. Then I forsook newspaper work for the 
periodical market, acted as a special commissioner, 
sub-editor, and editor of more than one famous 
periodical, and I have written over a thousand 
columns for penny weekly journals. 

Use Simple Language. 

These facts are mentioned merely to show that I 
have some little claim to give advice to beginners 
anent the writing of a short article which is the 
first step to success in the periodical sphere. 

Almost every penny weekly paper you pick up 
has a distinctive style of its own—little peculiarities 
hath you will have to study before you can master 
them. 

Having done this, choose a subject about which 
you really know something, but bear in mind that 
although you may be an expert on this particular 
topic the thousands of people who will read it are 
not. Therefore write it so that THEY can under- 
stand it. Use simple language; avoid the use 
of technical terms. 

Start your article with a good gripping sentence. 
Your work is to arrest the man who is to read it. 
And you must hold his attention. So it follows 
naturally that you must get a strong point in the 
middle and another one at the end of the article. 

Don’t localise a thing too much. The circulation 
of most weekly periodicals is world-wide, and a 
man or woman in Scotland or Ircland or abroad 
does not care a jot if the Town Council of Blankfort 
has decided to municipalise the tramways. This 
sort of thing is all right for the newspapers, but 
it is of little value to popular penny periodicals, 

Type Your Work if Possibie. 

Don’t use long words unless it is absolutely 
necessary. And never utilise two words where 
one will suffice. Nowadays, what is technically 
known as the human interest is very popular in 
short articles. Briefly it means that you must try 
to make your work a reflection of some particular 
phase of human nature devoid of artificiality. 
Do not write for a small section of the community. 
Rather emulate the words of John Wesley and 
make the whole world your (journalistic) parish. 

It is unwise to write your article right away. 
Think over it for some time beforehand. Be 
absolutely accurate in your facts, because fake 
inevitably destroys the faith of editor and reader. 

To have your work type-written is not essential, 
but it is advisable. Sub-editors and Editors aro 
busy men and prefer typescript to handwriting. 

Also put your name and address on the copy. 
Otherwise it stands to reason that if the Editor 
accepts your article he cannot make you an offer 
or send you a cheque for it. Instead of folding or 
rolling your MSS, send it flat. Do not be down- 
hearted if your first attempt comes hack. 

Finally, remember not to write too much. Say 
what you have to say and finish. Many a writer 
has spoiled a good column article because he has 
tricd to make two out of it. 

These hints are intended for beginners. Once 
the ice has been broken, other details and know- 
Iedgo come automatically, and the profession is a 
lucrative one. 

Indeed, what better proof could you have of this 
than the statement quoted at the beginning of this 
article that there are Editors in the world worth 
£30,000 a year? And the way to the Editorial 
chair is frequently by way of the short article. 


Woman’s Fear 


for. Her Hair. 


THOUSANDS OF READERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY AFFRIGHTED AT 
EPIDEMIC OF FADING AND FALLING HAIR. 


Write To-day for This Presentation Hair-Growing Toilet Outfit and 
Save Your Hair'’s Colour and Luxuriance Before Too Late. 


From all over the country come reports of an 
epidemic of fading and falling hair. 

Women as yet are the chiefest sufferers, but men 
and even children are likewise affected. 

The recent changeful weather has worked havoc 
upon the hair’s stamina. 

Thousands of readers are finding that their hair is 

—Losing its elasticity. 
—Becoming brittle. 

—Splitting at the ends. 

—Losing its gloss and lustre. 
—Becoming faded and grey. 
—Falling out literally in handfuls. 

Further, the young growth of the hair (and young 
hair is for ever growing to replace the old) is being 
stunted, just as frost nips off the tender shoots of 
plants and trees. 

‘This causes a great thinning of the hair, and unless 
daily stimulus and nourishment is given to the hair- 


“Gracious! What's serene with my hair? It comes out in handfuls! I 
hat shall I do?’ So hundreds exclaim as the 

brush their hair before the mirror. Theve isa perfect epidemic of fading an 

Thercfore, accept 


shall have none left soon! W 


failing haiv at the present Lime, largely due to the weather. 


the remedy offercd you free by the world's greatest Haii Specialist. 


Coupon printed below to-day, Thus obtain gratis everything vequired for 


keeping your hair always healthy and abundant, 


roots some form of baldnoss, either partial or total, 
is an almost inevitable result. 
LOOK IN YOUR LOOKING-GLASS TO-DAY! 

No wonder women aro affrighted ! 

No wonder m, too, ara getting anxious ! 

‘I'o look in one’s mirror and see—suddenly—how 
thin one’s hair is getting, how dull and lifeless it looks, 
how faded it is becoming—yes, and, good gracious! 
look at the grey hairs. Where have they come from ? 
How old they make me look! Well, it is a terrifying 
experiencs for any woman, and not at alla pleasant 
one for a man either. 

So much depends on the hair keeping its strength, 
colow, and abundance. 

Vor the hair to become grey and thin is to roba 
woman of half her charm, and all her youthful glory. 

It is to put her in the background, to place her 
amongst the middle-aged, to write the word “ Tinis 2 
under her career of Social Conquest. 

And men, too, find themselves getting “ passed 
over” for promotion, and even losing their cmploy- 
ment, because of the “too old” appearance given by 
the? grey or thin hair, or by its absence altogether. 

DISCOVERY OF A 2 MINUTES A DAY HAIR- 

HEALTH-GIVING REMEDY. 

Fortunately, these disasters (and disasters they 
literally are) can be prevented. 

Women need fear for their hair no longer, nor need 
men, nor need parents fear for their children’s hair. 

A remedy for the present epidemic of fading and 
falling hair has been discovered. The discoverer 
is Mr. Edwards, the world’s greatest authority on 
the Care and Preservation of the Hair. The remedy 
only takes 2 minutes a day to practise, so everyone 
can adopt it. Its cost is very, very small. At first, 
indeed, its cost is nothing. This is because Mr. Edwards 
wishes you to try it for a week at his own expense. 


Having done this, you will be able to judge its wonder- 
working, hair-strengthening merits by personal ex- 
perience. You will then be delighted to continue 
this splendid remedy for fading and falling hair, 
which renders your hair abundantly healthy, luxuriant, 
and glossy, and takes years from your apparent age. 

GENEROUS FREE GIFT TO EVERY READER. 

Below there is printed a coupon. 

Fill it up and send it (with 3d. in stamps, to pay 
postage of return outfit) to the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

In return you will be sent the following free Hair- 
Growing Toilet Gift. It contains: 

1. A bottle of Hariene for the Hair, 2 delightful 
preparation that makes your hair silken, 
lustrous, luxuriant, and beautiful. 

2. A Packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder for the 
Scalp, which cleanses your scalp from scurf, and 
prepares the hair for the“ Hair-Drill” treatment. 

3. Mr. Edwards’ private book of ‘‘ Haire 
Orill Rules,” which shows you how, 
by practising them for 2 minutes a 
day, you can put a stop to the falling 
or fading of your hair, and restore 
the latter to luxuriant, healthy, and 
lustrous abundance. 

It will save the health and attractiveness 
of your hair. It will stop the present alarm- 
ing epidemic of fading and falling hair. 

t restores the lost lustre and colour to 
your hair, and greatly increases its silken 
appearance and the abundance of its growth. 

Also it removes all Scurf, Dandruff, and 
Irritation from the Scalp, and remedics 
every description of Hair-Poverty and 
Scalp Disorder. 


CURES ALL THE FOLLOWING HAIR 
AND SCALP DISORDERS. 

Just by practising Harlene “ Hair-Drill” 
for 2minutes every day (as shown in the book 
given with each Free Toilet Outfit) you re- 
movethe following hairill-health conditions: 

—Total, Partial or Patchy Baldness, 

—Greyness in Streaks or “all over,” 

—Too-Greasy Hair, 

-—Loss of Gioss, Lustre, Colour, 

-—Falling Hair, 

-Irritation of the Scalp, 

-Scurf Accumulations 

—Too Dry and Brittle Hair, 

pai ad at the Ends, 

-—Thin, Poverty-Stricken Hair. 

Delay no longer; delays are dangerous. 
Your hair is in danger; it needs immediate help. 

Harlene “ Hair-Drill” gives it that help it needs. 
Everything required for practising it is sent you 
Free of Charge. After a few days your. hair 
will be greatly improved in lustre, colour, and 
growth. 

After that you can continue practising “Hair 
Drill” at very small cost. 

All Chemists and Stores sell Harlene for the hair, 
in Is., 2s. Gd., and 4s. Gd. bottles; Cremex in 1s, 
boxes of 7 shampoos, single shampoos 2d.; or you can 
obtain them, post free, from the Edwards’ Harlene 
Co., 104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Use the 


Foreign and Colonial Orders freight extra, All 
heques and postal orders should be crossed, 
Don’t forget to send for the Free Trial. And 


remomber, what “ Hair-Drill” is doing for over 
5,000,000 men and women it can do for you. It ia 
practised daily by Royalty and the most beautiful 
women and best groomed men in the land, 


THIS COUPON Entitles YOU to ONE WEEK'S 
‘*HARLENE HAIR-DRILL ” OUTFIT FREE. 


To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
13+ High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Dear Sirs,— Please send me by return of post 2 presenta- 
lion toilet outfit for practising ‘ Marlene Hair-Dzill,”’ 
including (1) Free Bottle of Harlene for the Hair: (2) Free 
Packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder ; (8) Hair- Drill Manual 
of Rules and Instructions for Growing Healthy and 
Abundant Hair. DT enclose 3d. in stamps to puy carriage of 
above tu the following address :— 


NAME . auguppeaaanes 
ADDRESS isiss scssusoverscssnvns ssa conve svenrssesovenvsvesssqueneoxenessopeeve 


The Outfit will be cent to 


any address in the world, PRARSON'’S WERELY, Ang. 9, 1915. 


Great was the joy of Slumland Jim, the Fresh Air Fund had spotted him! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


my orders over the telephone. I have a telephone 
in my bedroom, and I am open to take on a job 
at any time of day or night. 

“Only the other night, for instance, I was tele- 
phoned for by somé people who had lost their last 
train and were stranded in Brighton. I got out to 
them within twenty-five minutes of getting the 
message. 

“The most exciting job of that kind I ever had 
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A_NFW SERIES FOR 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 
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WORTHING’S was to run some 1 { h 
people up from here to St. 
LADY MOTOR Katherine’s Docks, London, to catch a boat. 
“ CABBY.” | They had missed their train from Worthing, and 


THERE are no taximeters on the public motor- | came rushing round to me. There were three people 
cars at Worthing, but if there were Miss Alice | and a great load of luggage, but I got them up tn 
Hilda Neville would be the first taxi-woman in the | time to catch their boat, even though I had only 
country. As it is, she is, so far as she knows, the | the haziest notion in which part of London St. 
only woman driver who plies for public hire any- | Katherine’s Docks lay. 
where in Great Britain. 

“J took to the calling, or profession, or whatever 

ou like to-name it, about two years ago,” Miss 
Keville, who is young and charming, told Mr. P. 
ubleyou. “I used to be a governess in private 
‘amilies, but there was no money in that—and I 
had to make money somehow. 

“T bought my first car—it was only a six-horse 
power one—for £45. I got the money partly from 
selling a pony and Hee which I owned, and partly | 
from selling photographs which I took. Iran that | 
car for some thousands of miles and then sold it | 


for £65 ! 
My £600 Motor. 
“Thad my first driving lesson in a field, and after | 
half-an-hour’s tuition drove, by myself, from | 
Reading to Worthing. Directly I got to Worthing 
1 took down the engine to see how it worked, a 
to put back the parts I had disturbed 


“One of the easiest jobs I have ever had was 
taking a honeymoon couple through Devonshire. 
The honeymoon lasted three weeks, and the amount 
of petrol we used during that time was by no means 
excessive !” 


Fined £2—Let Off Costs. 


In Worthing Miss Neville, who lives with her 
mother close by the Steyne Hotel, is known as 
“the lady chauffeur,” and her title is evidently 
familiar to the General Post-office, for recently a 
letter for her fromm India, addressed simply, “ The 
Lady Chauffeur, South Coast, England,” was deli- 
vered without a day’s delay. 

She holds the Royal Automobile Club’s driver's 
and mechanical certificates, does all her own 
running repairs, has never had a smash, and has 
only been fined once. 

“T got into the ig, aoe trap the other day,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ They fi me two pounds, but 
without assistance. | let me off the costs in consideration of my previous 

“The car 1 now drive is a 25-30 h.p. ‘ Hudson,’ good behaviour.” 
worth about £600. It is capable cf doing sixty “The lady chauffeur ’’ wears no special uniform 
miles an hour, and my average monthly mileage | or badge, and she is not always on the look-out 
is a thousand miles. I charge the usual provincial : for es ; . 
taxi-cab fare—a shilling a mile, but I do not stand “ The biggest tip I've ever had was five shillings ni 
on the rank. I had a hard struggle at the start, she said. “I think people are often diffident 
but now I am fairly well-known here and get most of ' about tipping me as I'm a woman and own my own 


SLEEP, SCHOLARS, SLEEP. 


certain 


because it is argued that their tired minds cannot retain ‘the lessons taught. 


| UNLESS GRANTED 


a 
ul 


FED FORTY WINKS ON 
F| MOT AFTERNOONS: .7--- 


( yar 
THOUGH SCHOOL INSPECTORS 
MAY COMPLAIN SHOULD THE SIESTA 
IDEA BE CARRIED TOO FAR 


PEARSON'S WEEELY insures vou against Railway Accidents for £2,000. 


Sign the coupon on the last page now. 


WEEK ENDING 
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car. Still, they sometimes tip in kind. I on: 
received—anonymously—a Burberry coat, a::i 
another time, a splendid pair of driving gloves. , 

“ Offers of marriage from unknown admirer: ’ 
Oh, yes, several. I threw them all in the firo, «1 
course. Which is what happens to most cf (/ : 
letters I get from people anxious to be told 
nothing—all the secrets of how I make my livi 
at this work.” . 

Not A Suffragette. 

Miss Neville once, at the age of three, sat « 
runaway horse, and later on in life she spent -. 
time in breaking-in polo ponies. She is a music! 

a typist, and is very kcen on tennis. 

“For the rest,’ she told Mr. P. Dou!! . 
laughingly, “I am not a Suffragette, I do Wet 
smoke while motoring, and the captain of 1!. 
local fire brigade has just threatened to make + 
understudy to the driver of bis moior fire-en: 

“ Also, I think that motoring, profession. \.. 
is anexcellent way of making money for a wor. s 
who doesn’t mind hard work, and who will bu) 
the spot when she’s wanted.” 

(Next Week: The Cox of the North Deal Lije>>.. ) 
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VERY NASTY. 

Tue golfer took a long shot and a hard on. 9 | 
a wild yelp indicated where the ball had ilo... 
In fact, it had struck the head of the terry Mr. 
Smith had taken with her to do some shopy) 
and when the golfer reached her her pet had ext. 
Mrs. Smith explained her feelings graphice'! «1 
the local dialect. 

“My good woman,” the golfer protested, 
be co.much upset. I will replace your dog.” 

She looked at her fallen pet ; she looked at Ii. 5 
then drew herself up with marked conteinpt. 

“Sir,” she said, “ you flatter yourself!” 


Customer : “ I want a twopenny tablet of soap.” 

Shopkeeper: “Yes, sir. Would you Hike os 
scented or unscented ?”’ 

Customer: “ Oh, never mind, Jill take it win 
me.” 


PPPPLII LS” 


Afterncon lessons are most popular at a London school where hammccks are provided for tired pupils. The tiny scholars are encouraged to rest at 
in periods Below, our cartoonist shows how the idea may develop. 
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BUT IT MIGHT LEAD TO . 
OLDER SCHOLARS REFUSING ‘TO WORK 
AN HOURS SLEEP 


FINALLY, SLEEPING LESSONS with | 
BE INVALUABLE TRAINING FOR 


FUTURE GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
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FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tuis week we publish another splendid list of 
Perfect Safety Razor at Last 


subscriptions to the Fresh Ain Funp. Every ninec- 
pence pays for one child. Have you sent yours yot? 

REMARKABLE OFFER OF MANUFACTURERS TO MAKE 
KNOWN WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 


ee previously acknowledged, £3,146 158. 10d. 
30 Days’ Free Shaving & £1,000 Offer 


Morris, £5; ave Paterson, £5; J. Morrell, £5; 
Mel aby te Me 9d.; Jo! hn Nelson, 5s. 

All difficulties have now been overcome and 

a perfect Safety Razor has been produced 


es 
rth, £1; ua Bought H.R 
arses Gael the boa Ae ge 
and placed upon the market at the amazingly 
low price of 2/6. 


Willi Qs. Pitty, 10s.; In Loving Memory, 
Wil 6d; J. wo * 98. Cracker, 2s.; Anon., 33s. 9d.; 
H. M. M., te, 6d, A_M., 58.; ig Fine Day, 2s. 6d.; H 


Davis, 103.; B., 18.; Mrs. H.'S, Savill, £2; Anon., 12.; 
Vera and ey i Gd.; H. J. Winter, 53.; Mrs. J: 
Craigie, 10s._9d.; * Ballard, 8s.; Miss Armstrong, 53.; 


Lilian_and Baie “Forge, 23.; Eileen and Mona, 5s. 
Miss R. Ormerod, £2; H. N. Wethered, £1 1s.; B 
Croal, 33.; Mrs. 8. Butler, 10s.; 203, Burton-on-Trent, 
10s. 6d.; B. Butler, 23. 6d.; A. M., 9d.; H. Fosbrook, 
10s.; M.’ Hartley, 2s, 6d.; Minterea, ‘bs, 3d.; R. Jackzon, 
Od.; Carlitoo, 53.; ‘* The Cricketers, * “g1'103.; Yours, 
c., 103.; Ayrshire, 3s.; F. C., 5s.; Mrs. Henry 
Clark, ai Lady Lilian Reva” 10s.; G. E. Howard, 
£3 33.; Simmons, jun., 1s. 6d.; P. Browning, Od.; 
Anea. se; R. 8. 1, 9d.; H. A.'R. Butler, 73. Gd.; 
E Tanah. 9d.; L. J. Bi, 1s, 6d.; Six Warriors, 5s., 
Fie Fre "8d. anon, 3s. 9d.; eu Wish, 
Is, Gd. ; inasmuch Od. ; E. H., 10s.; M. Mathews, 
#1; E. Moxton oe reader of P. ir. 133. 9d.; J 
Fotcek, $a. Mires “it, Greene, £1; Mr. EF. Big 8, 
Ts, Od N. Miadienms, 1s. 6d.; Miss Hood, 9 

W. J. 'B.. me E. D., 10s.; A memory ofa littie 
boy,” 10s. ; M. McLauchlin, A. Moore, : 
Scoitie, 9d.; Mrs. A. G. Voss, n ba. ; Mrs. Dempster, 
9s, 6d.; Mrs. Erank\s0, £5; L. C. B., 108.; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Wicks, £1; C. Smith. 10s.; Miss Parsons, 1s.: 


Darathy, 28: gai. fi, ete hs fy ead The makers of the “ Mulcuto” Safety 
Wr Rowe and Miss Glark, £1. Be i, Sy $3.7 ils ME = Razor support their statement by a challenge 


L. S., 53. 
Herring, 5s.; Mra. J. B. White, £1; Frank and Hilda, 
3s.; W. H! Richardson, £5; Mra. Browning, £1; 


of £1,000 to any guinea-priced razor to 


HP Ay Me, Bay Mina CA Munro, 10a; C. Keay, Sai shave more quickly or more smoothly than the 
Rea Bee oo Spemiory” of aoe ping, ii “ Mulcuto” with its single blade. The explanation 
W. A, C., 00.5 B E.G, Dutte, Se; G Bellbouss. £2; is that the ‘“Mulcuto” razor is fitted with 
#2 >s.; Mr. ‘and’ Mrs. P. W. "Garver = 23.; A. 


AN EVERLASTING BLADE OF FINEST 
SHEFFIELD STEEL. It is something quite 
new, and is certain to sweep all other safety razors 
off the market. 


This Razor can now be had on trial for 30 days Free. 


McConochie, 103s.; C. Hes oe on 
Kinga, 5s.; Mrs. Dobson, He TT, a 
Bunt, £3; Mrs. Blacker, i ft G. B. > 1s 6d.; 
Calder, £1; Miss B. Davis, 5s.; A. D. a 3a.; 
it. Weta 10s. ; anes. 5s.; A. J. Leeda. 6d.; 
4. H B., 58.; Mrs. Maholry, 1s. 6d.; Fomily Circle: 
Beda BKK, 802 BO 43. 6d.; A. G. 
\ Leworthy, "28 . §d.; A small Guar “10s.; A friend, 
sg Leeds, 1s.; Spurling, £2; , country Girl, 


COMPLETE 


In artistic 
enamelled case, 
containing :— 


1 Mulcuto Shef- 


a 


9d.;'Mrs. Mudge, £1; afte 1, Cpabes aven- field everlast- : ee . 
ehoe, 1s. 6d.; G. A. &i.; Dubbles, 94. ; : If you decide to keep it, it will cost you only 2/6. 
sont ae: iiss, “Campbell wi ka "Richards £1; Ing Steel Blade y P , J y / 

uthend-on-Sea ; “ee . mson, . 
Iso Mline Phillipa, iO IW. 8.2 A Cente aM 1 Nickel - plated A SPECIAL OFFER. 

. Neuville e ‘ as. 3, richton A 
a art rt 9d. " Wortgiia., Js. fe i Bev, EC. Nightin ale, Blade-holder. superior Mulcuto Safety Razor, silver-plated, with one blade, 
Brie at. Gaia eames cree: | P| A ped eee 

8 ite, 1s. rs. ‘orne, £2; . str 

A. H. Crump, 68.; Greenock. 5:.; Would F I could, 23.; “ plate Tt ie the most handsome present you could give to yourself 
Moreton Morrell, .;_C. R. Leak, 33.; Calcutta, 18.; Handle, milled d. 
Anon., Is, the I'M. Wright, 10s.; Four Well: and fluted or to a frien 
wishers, a Deed, i sale ais Fierce, ae ue “rt . ‘ 

,, Fa . 1s .;__Inasmuc a : Y T 
dusts bit, bit, 58. Po Young, 9d. F. we is. 6d. A Pleasant 1 Nickel - plated MON E RE U R N ED. 
i : ° 2 
Halide. Bi 108.; Friends vat Guide et i 6d. ; Spring - clip Understand that we undertake to send you the Mulcuto Razor 
¥ oe” ‘48. eds | A. R. gan J: ps peoen, £8 a Dorothy Holder for for 30 days’ Free Trial. 
‘ . 8. "4 on 3 

Brancker, 103.; M. L. D.. is. “ed.: C. Enicbbo, "las. 1d. ; Stropping. Whether you send 2/6 for the Muleuto Safety Razor No. 1, 


Miss G. Sturt, 98, 8d.; Trois Francs, 1s. 6d.; C. Ker- ° ° 
shaw, ee Qs. 6d.; “Beat, wishes, 13. 6d.; R. Grant, 9d.; or 5/6 for the case contuining silver: 


Exiles from England, 8; Qd.; Commissions, 9d.; W. e plated Mulcuto Razor, we will return 


Hart i oot i gin memory of a friend. your money in full if after using the 
; Creer 
slemoberia Bt oe a a; sain, Wd oP Cc oO U PO N : razor for a whole month you ave dis- 
£1; Miss Penny. 9d.; Miss P. Latter, 102.; Mrs To the MULCUTO eared RAZOR CO. (Dept. 86), satisfied with it. 
Edmondson. oie ; Sheppy. Is.; Anon., 2s.; Ovuonde, 1-33 High Holborn, London, W.C. = at A — ect ciitatie w 
esara, ag 6d.; Mrs. Crickton Stuart, . / a ease up the cou ( ai 
faneet re IJ. iP Rabe, fT: a eg eee in is Depostt of 2/6 or 5/6. Free Trial of this perfect Safety Razor. 
‘| rs, 
PreeeN eth A Boor Mother, ua oe ane Mra. — * Please forward me, post frce. the Muleutd Syfety Ruzor 
Enniscorthy, 9d.; L. H..O., 108.; H. 1, Sd; Mi NA No. LNICKEL-PLATED, on a month's free tril. 
Moss, £1 as” Mrs. H. i i £1; Anon ee 6d.: I enclose deposit of 26 or 5,6, and understand that 
its, Hamilton,’ 23, 6d 3 (imeheer, od.; H “3 H.. siould T return the razor within 30 days, this deposit 
| eon sre ig Qa ai, Une) lok many, oe See is will be returned to me in full. 


Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my 


ee Friends in Singapore, per Mrs. J. White, property without further payment. 


£52 1s. 10d.: Mrs. Jack Moes and friend: in Bulawayo, 


1- Stick of 
£42; Mra. B, Harris, 6s.; Sick Qtrs.. R.N aay depot, Strike this out it CF cena oie ea ooh th special 
qi am . Norman! 14s. 6d.: M. Div.. C T.O., 19. 6d. ; st pequited. Vokes Helen oap with special 
fiss A, be Stickley, £2 123. 6d... The “ Printers’ ee . 


Arms, A Dove, 2s. 7d.; Ward Room Mess, H.MS. 
Drewinought, £4: Miss Watson, 5a. 3d.:; R. Frier, Gala, 
'2 6s.; Miss J. Wilson, £2 2s, Gd.: H.M.S. Africa, per 
c RB. Oxley a Kingstown V. School, 1s.; The Knuts 
Cycling Club, 43. 6d.: 7 Room, Yorks. Rest., per Pte. 
W. Kell. 16s. gr Wellington Barracks. Hong Kong. 
per A, Packer, ; C. Orridge, £2 Boys gnd 
i anieg of Hesseord, "B. School, 11s.; euby “Macdonald, 


Vode RY, Mackenzie, Madras, £2 ee afd: Raviton | # This Case and One Blade, 5/6. nae 


Smith & Sous. Sunbeam Fund, per W. Everett. 153. ; . 
2 Korean Mése, Jubbalpore.” ber C-Serat., Burns, This Case and Seven Blades, 14/6. 
ee ini Miss Dora Peter ee Eva and | Carl Simith. 

: YS o' eter’s, Weston-super-Mare, r 

| it Division, £20 1s. 6d.: oe 9, Bristol, 38; A is, SOAP rie Wike 
| Wh Moss. 8 .. Europe. Ser YT Re ie ae 10s.; Mose IVORITE HOLDER FOR 6éd. 
. mnstee IS. 5 advr Campers. 8s.; is . 
i | a - Bhen hard. Hale End. 18. Od.: Mrs. ampers. 6a. ; You can at the same time secure a Is. 
im : ‘M.S, Renown’s Anti-Swearing Club. 2s.; stick of the famous ‘*Muleuto”? Shaving 
i | vit s Lizard, _5e.: Ship's Company of H.M.S. Soup in a dainty Ivorite Holder. This is 
' 1 I 
4 molacable, per R, Burridee, £8 23.: Capt.. Officers, u special Shaving Soap, and gives a heauti- 
it and Engingers of the 8.8 Lsturia, per Capt. Williams, ful soft, ercamy, easy-shaving lather. It 
! ge ee eed Co. oud Bist, £2 26. is of super-refined quality, and is soothing 
| | 83, 9d, een : ? e , and pamtor tne te Led most paete skin. 
~ G Refills of the *‘ Mulcuto”’ Soap for your 
\ a rand (P.W.) Total, £3,438 12s. 3d. Ivorite Holder cost only Gd. to the users of 
' | the 2Ues and money orders should be made payable to the “ Muleuto’’ Razor. 
(4 que Fresh Air Fund, and addressed to the Hon, Sccre- Write to-da 
| sary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly. Henrictta Street, rite to-day, 
: 4 ondon, W.C., and will be acknowledged in the paper. 
i ollecting forme may be had on application. 


What is } of 3 of 3s. 4\d.? When you have got the result send it to the Fresh Air Fund. 
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196° Wo. 1 OF AW EXCITING NEW SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 
nothing for him to do but to seck out the meh 


free libfary. 
tts He found one at last, and was soon straining |.:: 
co 
Jeph 
Cas e5 bored assembly surveyed the tall, dark-faced man of 
thirty who called himself Professor Jephcott. An 


neck to read the only newspaper that had not thr. - 
Ty. CHARLES O’MAHONY | old lady murmured to her neighbour that it was e pity 


a! 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he repeated, “T must 
trespass upon your good nature td ask for an assistant. 
Will some lady or gentleman volunteer?” There was 
a pause. No one stirred. “I should like to begin 
witha gentleman,” he went on, “ especially one who does 
not believe in hypnotism. Willanybody volunteer ?” 

There was another awkward pause while the half- 


—=—s 


looking tramp stood before the paper and carcfui/i 
spelt out the meagre details of the midnight traged:. “ 
and Jephcott, with burning eyes, saw the name Glad, 
scattered all over the page. 

Mrs. Gladdon had been found stabbed to the hear‘ it 
on the lawn outside her drawing-room window. Th, t 


readers in front of it. A weather-beaten, toill:. 
-looki btai 
is. 1 Tke Cane-of Mex, | OE 22 oes Soe Bootboking could not obtain 
Gladdon. 


1. 


_ _ For the third time within the hour Professor 
Jephcott walked into the agent's office, and again 
Me. Bell anticipated his timid inquiry with a shake 
_ N ing fe da, bo: he added 

“ Nothi or you to-day, my boy,” he a is 
leaning _ back cuieoosl? in his swivel-chair. 
“ Ventriloquists ain’'t——” 

“T am a hypnotist and psychologist,” interrupted 
the-professor, with just a trace of irritation. : 

“It’s all the same, dear boy, all the same,” said 
the agent unperturbed. ‘“‘ Ventriloquists and hyp- 


notists, to say nothin’ of sy-sy—— whatever you 
body wants ’em on the halls.” 


mean. No i 

Had Professor Jephcott been prosperous he would 
have resented the insults, but he had tramped that 
morning from his Brixton lodgings, and although 
it was now a quarter to one he had yet to make his 
break fast. 

‘““Let me remind you,” he said quictly, “ that I 
don’t want mansic-hall engagements. I know very 
well that I'd never be a success there. You said 
you might be able to get me some private engagements.” 

“So I did, dear lad, so I did,” answered Mr. Bell. 
“ But what can a fellow do? Look at thess!” He 
indicated a pile of letters. ‘ Nearly all of “em want 
Harry Lauder or Caruso to give half an hour in their 
drawing-rooms for a couple of guineas and a cup of tea.” 

“Do any of them require a hypnotist ?’ asked the 
professor eagerly. 

The agent’s heavy eyes blinked and his chin 
absorbed another few inches of collar. 

“Hm!” he muttered. “I think Mrs. Gladdon 
said something. Yes, here she is. Wants a hypnotist 
for her party this evening. Rummage has disap- 
pointed her and Melba won't come. That's her bluff, 

ear boy,” said Mr. Bell, with a snigger. “ Mrs. 
Gladdon couldn’t get Melba even if she could afford 
the fee.” . 

“But the hypnotist,” said Professor Jephcott 
eagerly—‘ surely I would suit her?” - 

“ Read what she says,’ observed Mr. Bell, tossing 
the letter over to him. 

Professor Jephcott took it, and as his eyes wandered 
over the closely written words his face fell, for Mrs. 
Gladdon indicated plainly that she expected Mr. Bell 
to send her a first-class hypnotist who would perform 
for nothing in view of the fact that there would be an 
audience of fifty at Combermere Lodge, North 
Kensington, including some of the most distinguished | 
men in that part of Kensington. | 

‘“Hasn’t she got an opinion of herself?” laughed | 
Mr. Bell. | 

The professor was not listening. He had not eaten | 
anything for eighteen hours, but he was even hungrier 
for work. Five weeks’ idleness in London had almost 
driven him mad. Suddenly he looked at the agent. 

t “Tl go to Mrs. Gladdon’s,” he said—“ that is, if 
may.” 

“Certainly, dear boy, certainly !’’ answered Mr. Bell. 

The party was to begin at four, and Mrs. Gladdon 
distinctly stated that she would like all the performers 
—she referred to them as though they were tame 
animals—to be on the premises at a quarter to the hour. 

Mrs. Gladdon’s home stood by itself in a pretty lane 
in North Kensington. At a quarter to four precisely 
Professor Jephcott rang the bell, to be admitted by 
a sour-faced butler, who inquired his business. 

“ Let him in, Tubber,” said a voice in the hal!, and 
the next moment Professor Jephcott was being 
inspected by a short, stout, red-faced man of about 
forty. His hair was black and matched his eyes, and 
Professor Jephcott quickly understood that Mrs. 
Gladdon’s husband was not the kind of man with 
wliom to trifle. 

“Hypnotist, ch?” he said, when the visitor 
explained. ‘‘ Oh, yes, of course: Quecr idea of the 
wife’s—can’t understand how you're going to interest 
them. Still, as you are here.” He said something 
to Tubber in an undertone, and the professor was 
conducted upstairs to a room where a bored housemaid 
> waiting 2 serve him pe tea. . 

t was a discouraging inning, but the professér 
was glad of the tea. He could have deroured every 
article of food in the room, but the girl only gave 
~ a piece of Genoa cake, and he had to be content 
with t 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. He was now 
in the drawing-room, and Mrs. Gladdon had ar. 
ranged the inferior turns first e0 that the guest of 
honour—a Russian princess, who had determined to 
be late—should cscape boredom. 


ne 


respectable employment. 

* Hang it all!” muttered Mr. Gladdon, crossing 
the room, “I'd better set the ball rolling. Here I am, 
professor. You have a good subject to practise upon, 
for I don’t believe hypnotism is any better than 
quackery.” 3 

The professor smiled and bowed his thanles. 

“Just stand there—in front of me—thanks,” he 
murmured. 7 

From the moment he saw Reuben Gladdon's eyes 
fixed upon his, the professor knew that he had the 
subject of his lifetime. Gladdon was one bundle of 
nerves and self-importance—the sort of man who 
bullies to conceal the coward he knows himself to be. 

A minute passed, and Reuben Gladdon was the 
abject slave of Professor Jephcott’s will, but until 
he actually had the man in his power he did not know 


what to do with him. Suddenly recalling the snub 


he had received in the hall, the professor smiled grimly 


and began to think. Then he breathed this command 


into the human marionette before him. 

* Pake this flower and hand it to the person you hate 
most.” 

The audience heard nothing, but they saw their 
host stretch out his hand, clutch a flower in the 
professor's buttonhole, and then turn slowly round 
and walk hesitatingly through the audience. fessor 
Jephcott watched him with a half smile. Reuben 
Gladdon was not the man to have many friends. It 
would be interesting to see the person he hated most. 

Gladdon hesitated no longer after passing the 
first half-dozen chairs, and, to the hypnotist’s astonish- 
ment, he handed the flower to his wife. Immediately 
the audience broke into cheers and many laughing 
bravos smote the air to make no effect upon the 
hypnotised man. They thought the gift of the flower 
was a tribute of love. Professor Jephcott knew better, 
and wondered. . 

But the audience wanted something more than 
sentiment, and Professor Jephcott gave it to them. 
He made Reuben Gladdon hop about on one leg, then 
burst into song, and finally scream at the top of his 
voice that he was a mouse and that the cat was after 
him. For a man who had publicly proclaimed his 
disbelief in hypnotism it was a humiliating performance, 
and Mrs. Gladdon, beginning to realise how ridiculous 
her husband beheved. approached and ordered the 
professor to release him. Jephcott smiled and 
prepared to obey, but he could not resist one final, dig 
at the man who had snubbed him in the prestnce 
of his butler. 

He brought Gladdon to him, stared him full 
in the eyes for the fraction of a second, and 
then sent him scampering like a monkey on to the 

rand piano. There he allawed him to rest on his 

unches until, the mesmeric influence having passed 
away, Reuben Gladdon awakened and found himself 
the amusing cynosure of all eyes. 

Professor Jephcott stepped down off the tiny 
platform amid a storm of cheers. Many- were the 
demands for an encore, but Mrs. Reuben Gladdon would 
not permit it, A semi-famous singer was waiting. 

Professor Jephcott’'s dark eyes shone withfmerriment 
as he passed out of the room escorted by don. 

“Do you believe in hypnotism now ? 
the man beside him ap ese from sheer passion. 

“ Do—do—— ?” he led. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, 
man, leave me before I lose control of myself!” 

Jephcott glanced at him gs 

can e care of myself, Mr. Gladdon,” he said. 
7 f a insolent quack !'” cried the exasperated host. 

“You're wanted, sir,” said a voice at his elbow. 
Tubber was standing beside him. Professor Jephcott 
saw an understanding look pass between master and 
man, and then he was on the pavement, facing again 
the old problem of food. To-morrow a new one might 
be created. Mrs. Hanch, his landlady, had intimated 
that morning that she wished to be paid. 


II. 

Mrs. Hanch was waiting for him the following morning, 
and with many expressive phrases intimated that he 
must not’return without her money. Half-humorously, 
he thought of trying his powers upon the contemptuous 
dame to see if hypnotism would make her write out a 
i te full, but he smiled it away and walked on. 


gedy in North Kensington.” He read the line 


on the contents bill that confronted him, and paused. 
North Kensington. Why, he had been there the day 
before for the first time in his life! 

A keen curiosity took possession of him now, end 
he realised the enormous value a halfpenny can assume 
ta times. His hands dangling in his pockets reminded 
him that he was absolutely penniléss. There was 


* he asked, on 


discovery had been made by a housemaid who ha.! u 


summoned her master and Tubber, the butler. Th. 
was all that was known at present. The paper add::| 
that the crime was a mystery. Mrs. Gladdon w. 
popular, and apparently without an enemy in t!:.- 
world. And yet someone had stolen behind her ani! 
murdered her. 

The professor stumbled out of the library and pant! 
until he had filled his lungs with fresh air. Mi 
Gladdon dead! Mrs. Gladdon mysteriously mv. 
dered! And he, Professor Jephcott, knew that her 
husband had hated her! 

“ Reuben Gladdon murdered her. Reuben Glad: 
murdered her!’? The phrase rang in his brain fort! - 
rest of the day. 

The police concentrated their attention upon ti - 
husband from the start. It seemed that Reul 
Gladdon had not the best of reputations. He w. 
a mining bully and a thief, with a reputation th ° 
had been standardised in every drinking saloon fi. 
Bulawayo to Cape Town. 

But Gladdon {had given unmistakable proof thx | 
had been with Tubber at the time his wife had | 
murdered. The butler corroborated him, and 1). 
were two housemaids to prove that they had seen 1) 
master and the butler enter the study on the s.« 
floor half an hour before the murder, and where. 1: 
the maid had given the alarm, they could be |i 
talking, for the door had remained half open all 1: 
time. Meanwhile, the murdered woman's Irut: 
offered a reward of five hundred pounds for the 1:11 
of his sister’s murderer. All this was repeated in cvs 
evening paper, and it puzzled Paul Jephcott initens' 
His brain kept repeating the mechanical phra . 
“ Reuben Gladdon murdered her,” until it threaten: | 
to drive him mad. 

It was on the sixth day from the tragedy th.‘ 
Jephcott, having spent a dozen hours near Combe:- 
mere Lodge, decided to return home. He was agai: 
almost penniless, and as he fingered the few remainin 
coppers he debated whether it would be wise to sper: | 
any of them on a ’bus ride. But his weariness <1"! | 
the @nestion for him, and, with a last glance in it 
direction of Combermere Lodge, he climbed int» 
motor-’bus and sank down on onc of the scats to i! 
himself facing Tubber, the supercilious butler—th- 
man who stood between Reuben Gladdon and t!:: 
gallows. That was what Jephcott told himsclf .- 
he turned his dark, luminous eyes upon the well-lui 
man of fifty opposite him, the man with the shifty ey - 

The professor noticed with satisfaction that lu: 
victim began to shuffle and look uneasy—a sure *'_' 
that the influence was gripping him—and by the tir 
the conductor ce collected the fares Paul Jeph’ 
had the man at his mercy. Witl®a motion of the h. : 
he secured the stoppage of the 'bus, and then, follow! 
by the obedient Tubber, he got up and walked out. 

On the pavement Tubber paused and rubbed |: 
eyes. It was now nearly seven, and the early spiir 
evening had almost died away. With hasty stril - 
the professor came abreast with the butler, and wit! |: 
eyes ordered him to turn and walk back to Kensin-!: 

Tubber obeyed mechanically, and never p«'- 
again until he stood on the steps of Comber: | 
Lodge and fumbled for his latchkey. Once that » 
found he never hesitated. With steady footste)< ‘ 
crossed the hall, entered the drawing-room, switv!'' 
on the electric light, and suddenly dropping to | 
knees began to scrape near the edge of the carp:t. 

Professor Jephcott was trembling with excitem™ ’- 
and it was as much as he could do to maintain '" 
mesmeric influence, but Tubber’s fingers scraped aw": 
mechanically, and Jephcott, with an exclamation ' 
astonishment, saw the fellow draw from under th: 
boards the weapon with which Mrs. Gladdon had ben 
murdered. ; 

“Get up!’ he commanded, speaking for the 1 
time. Tubber obeyed. ‘“ Whose dagger is that ° 

“Mr. Gladdon’s,” came the answer, and there «\' 
not the slightest trace of excitement in his voice. 

“ Lor, sir!”? 

The unexpected interruption caused Jepheott '' 
turn round. There in the doorway was a sl"! 
housemaid watching them. nr , 

““I—I heard you come in, sir,” sho said ; ‘‘an-a' 
cook sent to eee if it was Mr. Tubber. I—I— 
To Jephcott’s annoyance, she uttered a cry of tun! 
and darted from the room. 


{ 


It was too late to do anything moog pe wer he 
uu e incide: | 


was disturbing, and the professor realised that his 


was and keep Tubber in his power. 


victim was almost escaping him. . 
Tubber began to yawn and move his arms freely. 


Jephcott came up to within a couple of feet and 


stared into his eyes. 


_ 


Have you seen the bathing girl on the cover of the August ROYAL MAGAZINE? 
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Tell me who murdered Mrs. Gladdon. I want to 
snow.” 

“Mr, Gladdon—Reuben Gladdon. Rube and I 
were pals-in the old days before he became a gent and 
In failure. But he's paid me well, for I know a lot.” 

“ Why did he murder Mrs. Gladdon ?” 

“ Because she was blackmailing him.” 

The professor literally jumped—the unconscious 
‘petition of a stage mannerism. 

“ Blackmailing her husband ? ” he echoed. 

“Yes, She discovered that he had murdered a man 
in Kimberley fifteen years ago. Ever since he has had 
to pay her to keep her mouth shut. His life became 
unbearable. She collared all the money. She allowed 
him ten pounds a week pocket money. She wanted 
to get into Society. Rube and I hated itandher. He 
stabbed her because she wasmaking his life a hell.” 

Suddenly the fellow dropped the dagger and stared 
abont him. * 

“ What have I been doing ? ” he screamed in terror. 
“ Have I been talking in my sleep ?” 

It was a critical moment for Professor Jephcott, 
who knew that Tubber had passed from under his 
influence. He tried to think of suitable words, but 
Tubber was now peering into his face, to turn away 
from him suddenly and stare again at the dagger. 

~ What's this ?” 

The drawing-room door banged behind Reuben 
Gladdon. 

Mary told me you had returned, Tubber,” he said, 
not seeing the professor's face or the dagger. ‘Is 
this a friend ? ” 

Professor Jephcott turned and faced him, and in 
that moment all the colour died out of Gladdon’s face. 

 H-have you betrayed me ?”’ he gasped, staring at 
Tubber. 

*[—I don’t know,” said the butler, looking down 
at his feet. 

Gladdon saw the ‘eo; and guessed. 

“Tubber,” cried addon, with an oath, “we 
mustn't let him escape!” 

The two men sprang at him like tigers, but Paul, 
who had expected this and was prepared, stepped 
aside, seized a bronze clock that stood on a Sheraton 
desk, and sent it crashing through the window that 
fronted the roadway. Again he lifted an ornament 
and hurled it at the glass. 

“ Keep off!” he cried, catching a chair by the legs. 
“ There's a policeman on duty—that is a signal to him.” 

Gladdon hesitated, but Tubber soon made up his 
mind, and long before Professor Jephcott was trying 
to explain to a young constable what it all meant 
the two men were out of the window and crossing tho 
lawn at top speed. Paul made ne attempt to go after 
them. He just waited. 

Gladdon and Tubber might never have been captured 
had not the fogmer accused his servant of betraying 
him. They had already made claborate plans for 
having the country, but Professor Jephcott's sudden 
interference compelled them to hide for a whole night 
ina hut a few miles from Combermere Lodge, and in 
the darkness of the night Gladdon gave vent to bitter 
words _concerni Tubber’s treacherv. The exas- 
perated butler, cs was quite unconscious of having 
betrayed any secrets, turned upon his master, and, in 
a frenzy, attacked him. 

The struggle was protracted and fierce, and both men 
were inju seriously. 

Inthe morning, Tubber, covered with blood, staggered 
from the hut, leaving Gladdon lying unconscious on 
his back. The butler scarcely knowing where he was 
going, wandered about aimlessly until a carter picked 
him up and carried him to the nearest hospital. 

The police found Gladdon in the hut six hours later, 
and within three daysethe master and man stood in 
the dock charged with the wilful murder of Rachel 
Gladdon. 

The greatest sensation of a sensational trial was 
Jephcott’s description of the exhibition of hypnotism 
he had given at Combermere Lodge a few hours before 
the tragedy. Counsel for the prisoners had pertinently 
asked him why he had suspected Reuben Gladdon 
considering the fact that his alibi had satisfied the 
police, and in quiet tones he described how he had made 
: ‘a confess that the person he hated most was 

13 wife, 

Once Gladdon wasin the dock it was casy enough to 
Prove his guilt. It was shown that the prisoner 
had been blackmailed by his wife, while the alibi 
was blown to pieces by Tubber himself. He confessed 
that he had been alone in the study for ten minutes, 
but all the time had spoken as though his master 
was with him. Meanwhile Gladdon had darted 
downstairs and attacked his wife. 

Tun before Reuben Gladdon was executed and 
eee sent to penal servitude for life Professor 
HPhoott was able to leave Brixton for Belgravia. 

¢ took a handsomely furnished flat on the strength 


of the hundreda of engagements at big fees that were |. 


offered him. He became the latest Society craze, 
ob when in due course. Mrs. Gladdon’s brother sent 
uum a cheque for five hundred pounds he was almost 
independent of the money. 


“arrived,” 
(Next week : “The Case of the Impostor.’*) 


Paul Jephcott, hypnotist and psychologist, had 
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(See Coupon Below). 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson's 
Marvellous Invention, 
"The Corset that Cures,’ 
is now within the reach 
of every woman who 
fills in and sends to- 
day the Coupon below. 


I want every lady who 
reads this to know that 
she can have at once a 
pair of my beautiful 
“NEW MODEL” 
(Gold Medal) MAG- 
NETO CORSETS sent 


This isthe AMBROSE witsow ‘irectto her address in puis 1. the charming effect 
MAGNETO CORSET. return for a P.O. for 1/-. . it pg si 


Beauty, Charm, Grace and, above all, GOOD HEALTH 


assured to all who wear “The Corset that Cures.” 


From the moment when you put them on you begin to feel a ceaseless stream of 
Magnetic Power permeating your whole body from head to heel. The joy of New Life, 
of New Health, and New Vigour thrills through every nerve. You feel a different 
woman. Your outlook upon life is different—brighter, happier, and more hopeful. 

Think for yourself what it means to be thoroughly healthy, supremely vigorous, 
always to enjoy Life, not for an hour, not for a day, but for always. 1 want you to send 
for one of my Magneto Corsets, and join the vast and increasing army of happy wearers 
of this most wonderful invention. 

The price of my Corset is not pounds, it is only shillings. The price is 5/11, but 
I do not ask you to send me that amount. All I ask is that you send me a postal order 
for 1/~and_ by return of post I will send you a pair of my Magneto Corsets that will fit 
you like a glove. It will be a red-letter day to you the day you receive the Corsets, 
because it will be the beginning of new life. 

I have a word for women who have suffered life-long misery from ailments which 
no medicine can cure. Stop taking pills and drugs. Nature has no need for medicines, 
she has provided inthe marvellous power of Magnetism the greatest of all curative forces. 

New Life and New Vigour can now be assured to all. Are you rheumatic? Yes. 
Then you can drive these pains out in less than a week. Are you nervous, run-down, 
not up to the mark? Yes. Then you can banish these troubles and be strong 
and vigorous. Do you have headaches, neuralgia, fits of depression, mind- 
wandering? Do you feel you want to do things, but you cannot, because you lack the 
Will Power? In a word, if you are not in full possession of all your mental 
and physical powers, the way has been 
opened up to you by which you can regain 


them. “on post 

Remember that my Magneto Corsets are APPROVAL.” COU PON TO-DAY 
Nature’s Remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, a SS 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Troubles, 
Mind-Wandering, Loss of Will Power, 
Involuntary Blushing, and scores of similar 
Ailments, and I place it in your hands, to 
test for yourself, for the trifling outlay of 1 [-. 
Does this not show that I have faith in * 
what my Corsets can do for you? 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, (Corset Dept. 137). 
Vulcan House, 53 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Simply write your full mime ant addres on a piece of 
paper, All in your corset measurements, pin coupon 
to paper, and post it to me at once S 
Please send me a “Magneto Corset’ on approval. I 
enclose 1/., and if I de not imme liatety return Corset, I will 
ay you the balance of 4,1! either in one sum or by weekly 
fast alments of 1;-. 


Size of Waist... + Bust ..cesecoveorces HAPS... seceecereee 
NOTB.—Foreignant Colonial orders must be @-companiet by the 
fall amount, and 1,6 extra for prstage. 


Don’t put off till to-morrow sending the niuepence (to the F.A.F.) you can send to-day. 


a eS PS SSS 
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No. L—THE 
SMALL 
SHOPKEEPER. 


He has got it at last. For fifteen years he has 
dreamed of it, slaving and saving and scorning 
even the crude pleasures of his work-mates. Now 
he has thrown off the shackles of the employed 
state. He is his own master—and sole proprietor 
-of the “ nattiest little shop in the town,” and all its 
brand-new glittering contents. You must pardon 
his swagger as he steps backwards into the street 
.to take one more look at that splendid window. 
To-morrow he “ opens.” 

For the first week he does even better than he 
has dared to hope. His stock is almost visibly 
depleted, and he sends fresh orders, biggish orders, 
to his wholesalers. For this week he is happy. 
He doesn't know. 

They Flock Because— 

He doesn’t know that, whenever a new shop 
opens, customers invariably flock to it at first 
in the secret belief that it will be better than the 
old ones. Of course, they are disappointed. They 
will admit, perhaps, that it is just a little smarter, 
but the difference is not enough to make it worth 
while changing their regular habits. 

By the end of the first month he has learnt this 
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lesson, and he perceives that he is “ overstocked.” 
But he settles the first batch of bills with a certain 
cheerfulness. He tells himself that one must not 
expect success at the start. He was wise to keep 
a fair amount of capital in hand! Nevertheless, 
when the last of the many unexpected bills has been 
paid he does some anxious figuring. 

He is beginning to settle into the life he has 
chosen. Already he has gathered the nucleus of a 
‘““connection’—but it is miserably insufficient 
to pay his expenses. Regular customers are made 
with tragic slowness, and ‘‘ chance trade ”’ is worth 
but little. 

How he hates the long, long waits in the silent 


shop for the customers that do not come. Gener- 
ally he will busy himself with futile tasks—he will 
hold informal, needless stocktakings. Already 


he dare not sit and think. 

Before very long there comes a quarter day on 
which he cannot scttle his liabilities ig full. Then 
begins the long grim struggle with relentless forces 
that are bent on his destruction. 

Forced to Take ‘‘Dud Stuff.’’ 

The wholesalers are unexpectedly pleasant 
about the unpaid balance. Their traveller calls 
and expresses sympathy. Incidentally, he per- 
guades the shopkeeper to give a substantial order 
for a ‘‘ few special lines” of goods. The traveller 
does not say that an extension of credit will be 
granted on condition that the order be given. 
He skilfully implies it. 

When the “special goods" have been on the 
shelves a few weeks he begins to realise that they 
are “ dud stuff "—goods that the wholesalers have 
found unsaleable clsewhere. Some of them, too, 
are soiled and defective. But he dare not complain. 
Thus his debts grows inevitably, and soon he is 


 LINE-RICKS! 


Prizes of £10 and £5 and 10 


Livg-Ricks is a simple rhyming competition 
that should appeal to every reader of P.WW. Yon take 
any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 
on page 196, column 1, line 19, the line: 


“ Let me remind you,” he said quietly, “that I 

and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, 
as: 

Am siz foot four and, with my hands, pretty spry.” 

You can, if yon like, choose your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the article on page 171: 

“One hit twenty miles” 
Then you could add the line: 
“ Puts ‘paid’ to bowler’s wiles,” 

You may choose «a lino from the advertisement 
columns if you wish. Here is a line taken from the 
Toffee-de-Luxc a {vertise:nent on p. ii. of the red cover: 


LINE-RICK No. 


NO ENTRY 
FEE. 
of &1. 


“A dream of delight” 
and you add a second line: 
“To boys, is a fight.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Lino-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the reader from wham the Editor receives what 
is considered to"be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of ties, prizes will be 
divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
tho coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in vour second rhyming tine, 
your namo and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Strect, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than tirst post Tuesday morning, August 12th. Mark 
your envelope “ Linc-rick No. 5” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

You may seni in as many attempts as you like, 
provide each is on a separate coupon. 


5S. 
Thine ....cccseee 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly" and to accept it as final, and I enter only 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Name 
Address 
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RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 2. 


The first prize of £10 has beon awarded to: 
Harry Bancrort, 205 Duckinfield Road, Hyde, for 
the Line-rick : 
Line chosn—The police were still searching, but 
without success, 


Rhyming line—To find the pocket in a woman’s dress. 


The second prize of £5 has been awarded to; 
Hanry Jones, 60 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


Ten prizes of £1 each havo been awarded to: 


H. E. L. Walker, 54 bokel Sag Road, Dalston, N.E. 
re A Cadenhoad, We:tbank Fislensbutes, N.B. 
a ntield. 


Here “re Some of the Very Clever Attempts 


Sent 
A tale of three, —_ 
Her—Gooseberry—me. 


Furtively he glanced down and discovered that 
The new paint had gone from where he'd just sat, 


Kissing ankles for two and six, 
The wife's away when we do these tricks. 


In flying races 
Avoid Embraces. 


Even at that moment ho could ecarcely believe 


_That the bloom of her cheek was now on his sleeve. 


Mince the remains of any cold mutton, and place 
It in front of the lodger, then watch his aces 


‘ Gentlemen, the priconer has nothing to say- 
She's a dumb Suffragette''—they all swooned away. 
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compelled to deal exclusively with that one fir 
under pain of being sued for the now formidal)|.. 
sum that he owes. 

His shop is no longer “ natty.”” It is encumbered 
with out-of-date goods that the wholesalers live 
dumped upon him. You grasp his hopeless dilen:). 
His one chance of building a conncction lis in 
attracting customers by the quality and novelty 
of his goods; and -his one chance of raising th» 
capital to buy quality and novelty lies in |i; 
attracting customers. At present he is compelled 
to turn travellers away without even secing tl: ir 
samples. 


Listless, Worried, and Not Courteous, 


He, like his shop, has altered since the day |v 
first “opened.” You will miss that air of (uiet 
pride, that suggestion of pleased ability to met 
your demands. Instead, you will find him listl-<<, 
worried, and, if the truth be told, none to 
courteous when you ask for something that lv 
does not stock. 

Do you wonder that the iron has entered into 
his soul ? Look behind that door at the back 
of the shop—the door with the dirty curtain acro-s 
its glass panel—and see a home more desolate than 
a casual labourer’s. See his ill-nourished wife ed 
children. 

His shop will not be closed down for many years 
yet. His landlord, knowing that a bankrupt shop 
injures adjacent property will be as lenient as } 0s-i- 
ble. His wife will get a couple of lodgers. His cldvst 
son will soon be earning something. And the 
soul-destroying struggle will be protracted to the 
profit of all save this man who, being his own 
master, is free to sweat and starve himsclf as no 
employer would dare. 


Next week: ‘‘ The School Marms.”’ 


RESULT OF “SUR-PRIZE” COLUMN 
COMPETITION. 


“PROVERB” CONTEST. 


Prizes of ten hand mirrors were offered for the list 
new and original proverbs, and the following were the 
winners : 

E, Arnold, 67 St. Mary St., Cardiff; Miss E. I. 
Ascough, Falsgrave School, Scarborough; W. 38. Boyn-. 
18 Ellesmero Ave., N.C. Rd., Dublin; K, Brown, 4 Hex! 
wood Rd., Nerthampton; '. Cheesbrough, Netherlie.., 
Notts; A. Coburn, 267 Brickkiln St., Wolverhainpt:.’. 
H. P’ Flint, 194 Sch@ol Rd., Sheffield; H, M. Powe! 
21a Devonshire St., Queen Sq., W.C ; 3. R. Robert on, 
12 Forest Park Rd:, Dundee; J. Russell, 50 Strathwus 
Drive, Anniesland, Glasgow, 

“MYSTERY CONTEST. 
For the best sentences formed from any three Iin.s 


selected from different parts of the etory, * His Women 
of Mystery,” printed in P.W, dated July 12, prizes of tka 


6 Hunters Lane, 

Victoria 8t., 2 

Inrig, 19 Allicon St., Glasgow; D. R. Kilner, 218 Lia- 

broke Grove, W.; a . Smith, 48 Thorngrove P 

Upton Park, E.;'H. J, Weller, 119 Lesaingham Ave. 

Tooting; F. Wootton, 40 Hurst Lane, Tipton 
“ SNAPPY" CONTEST. 

“A for the Article snappy and, bright, Bf: 
prizes to win ig all right.” A six-line verso of 
rhyines—A to 7 een our ‘* Middles Com: i 
tion was requested, and the ten glove and buiten Is 3 
offered for the bost verses received havo been td 
allocated : of 

R. Beck, 381 Walmersley Rd., Bury, Lancs: 3)" 
Blencowe, 6 Richmond Ter., Kingsland Rd., 5 
Mrs, Coselton, Lyndhurst, Pembroke Rd... Er 
Fitzgeraid, The Kangle, Haverhill; Miss D. C. He 
Little Thurlow, Suffolk; D. Morgan, 105 Rathcole ( 
Hornsey; Miss BE. Nayler, 1 Minerva Rd., King 
‘Thames; Mra. Peters, 166 Guildford Rd., Portsmouth: 
F. Shield, Lianclian, Colwyn Bay; P. Slavin, Heats) 
ville,” Main St., Fauldhouse, N.B. 


eee 
—————————————————————————————————————— 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“LIZ” CONTEST. 

Original mottoes for tawns—something neat and 
appropriate—were asked for, and the prizes of five con! 
dined shaving and hand mirrors have been allocate: ty 
the following for the best. mottoes submitted : a 

E. Allen, 80 Arundel Rd., Gt. Yarmouth, F. Ca 
wright, Bury, Lancs.; G, Hicks, Ebrington Dairy. 
Plymouth; G. Lund, Barkerend Mills, Bradiord, '- 
Turner, W. Borland Rd., Denny. Stirlingshire. 

““SUFFRAGETTE” CONTEST. — ; 

“There was 8 young Suffragette who ——"" wes 1) 
first line of a Limerick, which readers were reais: ! | 
to complete. The five half-crown postal orders ¢l.' t 
for the best attempts were thus allocated : | 1% 

G. Goldsmith, 11 Richmond Rd., Ipswich; Ps _ 
Lemon, Laburnum Villas, E. Boldon, Co, Durham: MT 
C. Moore, 64 Mila Rd., Pennar, 8. Wales; Mist ue 
Nayler, 1 Minorva Rd., Kingston-on-Thames; W. Suthe. 
land, 2 North Grove, Roker, Senderland. 

“SPOONER” CONTEST. | : 

For the best Spoonerisms " submitted the follow: 
five oampetitors were awarded the prizes of eilver :°< 
poar] fruit knives: ; 

Hi. Allen, 87 Kentish Town Rd., N.W.: D. Bly!) 
Eitan P ad on pnay lends Glasguw: B. | Chiefins. ul 

arine Parade, ord; W._H, Evans, 21 © ¢ 
Gdns. Acton Hill, W.: H. T. Pearce, 37 Richmond Ku. 
St. George, Bristol. 


neon 


Hubby won't grumble about his food if you buy HOME COOKERY every month! 


WEEE ENDIKG 
Avo. 9, 1013. 
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The Mystic Power of 


HYPNOTISM. 


FULL EXPLANATION OF THE STRANGEST POWER ON EARTH. 


The mystic force of Hypnotism has always been jealously guarded by the few who 
possessed it and knew its inner secrets. Cranks a | impostors have raised so much 
prejudice and superstition that the public no longer knows where to look for real ungarnished 
truth. But the same mysterious force which gives miraculous powers to Indian priests and 
Fakirs and which has always enabled those who possess it to exert complete mastery over 
all men and all things and obtain all they wish for, lies to-day at your entire disposal. 
Why remain in a position of inferiority when you can succeed in everything you desire? 
Why be content to struggle when wo GUARANTEE to teach you the most miraculous 
power on earth, without any necessity for you to risk one penny? 


OUR FREE OFFER. 


Are you ambitious ? Do you want to succeed in any particular thing? Do you want to hypnotise for entertainment or for 
money? Do you want a Will of Iron, complete concentration, marvellous influence over others? Do you want a compelling 
personality—charm, fascination, and the general admiration of all men and women ? Would you like to rise rapidly to a position of 
eminence, to be wble to influence even at a distance? Do you want to know how to cure illness, bad habits, and weaknesses 
in others or in yourself ? 3 
Write for our complete book—the most exhaustive, fully illustrated work of its kind ever published. IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. Writing for it does not 
bind you to anything whatever, and it will give you the absolute trath about Hypnotism, once for all; it is brimful of the most wonderful information ; setting forth in 
recise terms what you can and what you cannot do. This book has meant success to hundreds, it will mean the realisation of your dearest wishes to you—power, 
influence, wealth, strength, rapid p ss; SUCCESS IN WHATEVER YOU DESIRE. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING—WRITE FOR IT AT ONCE. 
Simply enclose stamp for postage, and address your letter to:— 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (or simply I.LP.R.), 


121 Murrayne House, 8 Southampton Street, Holborn, London, w.c. 


NEW NERVES ™ YOU! 


SEND TO-DAY FOR THIS FREE GIFT. 


Many men and women, of all ages, are nervons and weak and suffer from 
indigestion, headaches, stomach, liver, and kidney troubles. They lack nerve force. 
The little reserve they have they try to stimulate with drugs and medicines. Tho 
result is total collapse. What such people want isa new supply of nerve fore>, 
which is Natural Electricity. Here is a fascinating illustrated book worth untolil 
gold to every man and woman whose strength is prematurely failing. It tells you 
all about a great scientific discovery which gives youa full supply of new nerve 
force, and makes @ new man or woman of you, WE WILL SEND YOU A 
COPY FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 


DON'T HESITATE. SEND NOW. 


@ GERD 0 GED C GE © GD eg 
Sample tin of Polish f 


Sov Li-nola post free. 


| YOU'LL ALWAYS FEEL 
COMFORTABLE IN A 
: CATESBIAN SUIT. 


you know that when wearing the average 

tailor-made suit you invariably have 

a stiff, self-conscious feeling which 

makes you very uncomfortable; and you are 

wondering whether your suit looks as nice 

: as you would wish, or whether it is well and 
: correctly enough made to give your friends 
: a good ames. o! 
r our appearance. Now, 

un a suit from Catesbys 

you always feel comfort- 


[ AGUARD IS NEEDED § 


able. m the You can learn how to renew your supply of Nerve Force in your own home 
moment you Bh tt oh by using the Pulvermacher (all British) Body Batteries, the only correct Medical e 
| On sbat Voltage Batteries in existence which have been commended by 60 Members aguinst illuess through overwork in 


the home. Many wives have under- 
gone mental and physical breakdown 
through overstrain in mind or frame. 
At one period such affliction was 
‘dificult to avoid in the case of 
women who were not robust yet 
desired a perfectly clean home. But 
now there is no exeuse, because 
Li-nola can be used for covering the 
floors of every home, and it does 
away with floor scrubbing — the 
hardest part of domestic work. Any- 
one can get Li-nola because of our 
Easy Terms System, or we allow 2/- 
in the £ discount for cash. We pay 


of the Royal College of Physicians, many famous Surgeons and Scientists, etc. 
They are the finest curative and restorative for all cascs of LOST ViTALITY, 
VARICOCELE, RHEUMATISM, SUMMER EX- act 
HAUSTION, KIDNEY, LIVER AND = 
STOMACH TROUBLES, PREMA- 
TURE LOSS OF STRENGTH, 
NERVE EXHAUSTION, 
CONSTIPATION, DYS- 
PEPSIA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, &c. 


o* 


that your apparel 
is good, showing 
‘ou off to the 
t advantage, 
and that makes you 
feel comfortable. 
Having once in- 
spired you with 
confidence and given 
* you comfort,aCatesbian 
Bnit is always the same; 
right up to the last day 


‘ : your suit is right, 
and the realisation 
gives you pleasure 

: and confidence. In 
4 whatever company 
NN you are you know 


. 


Electricity is now adapted for 
the treatment at all pene 
lost strength. By a non-shocking 
current conveyed to the remotest 


1 self-measurement form, make you @ per- World’s Standard Body Batteries. 
‘ fectly fitting and stylish suit that will give There is no other half so good. They ‘Cab Wie 
you complete satisfaction. last for years. The current is set . Yds. 


tissues, nerves gnd muscles of the 
Human Frame you are filled at 
once with glorious New Life Force, 
Vigour and Energy. It soothes 
pain, tones up the nervous 
system, corrects the circulation, 
and promotes perfect respiration | 
and the digestion of youth in all 
who try it. Pulvermacher’s are the 


you can wear it, when 
you reluctantly cast it 
sane ike losing an old 


flowi: only when they are worn, 80 
that there is no waste. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK. 


If hitherto Medicine has failed to do you any good, or you are tired of spending 
money on hopeless means, simply send for a free copy of this descriptive booklet to-aay. 
You can then read what the world’s famous ysicians and eons say about 
Electrieity as a Healer, and how it applies to your own case. We will send it to you 
entirely free of charge ina plain sealed envelope. Simply send your name and address 
at once, A post card will do. 


Write to The PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE LTD., 
3 VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


rite for patterns, book of styles, and 
eit measurement form, saen, whether 
Vght or dark patterns are desire 

Bvery Suit Made to Measure. 


pe The Orgq- inthe 

Bu » 35 Easy QFa: inth 
oun = TERMS. fGen. 
Money returned (/ not satisfed. : 


CATESBYS ww. 


Dept. 7), 
Court Sead, Londen, W. 


( 
64-67 Tottenham 


carriage to your door, and samples 
and coloured patterns are free on 
request, 


Regs 


J Quality. P Quality 
| 3 by Sh(including £1 38...£1 63 
3 by4 borler) 1 70... 1100 

@ Siby4 ” 1116.. 1150 @ 


4 by4 ” 1160... 2 00 
Any other size at proportionate price. 


e CATESBYS  w. « 


(Dept, 7). 
64-67 Tottenham Court Road, 
© GREED @® London, W. GD Gam @ 


sy . oe 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Mint Sauce (for Storing for Winter Use). . 
Chop the leaves very finely and place in a wide- 
mouthed bottle filled with vinegar but without the 
addition of sugar. Cork tightly. When required 
for use, turn sufficient into a sauce turcen. Add a 
little more vinegar and sugar to taste. 
Danish Mould. : 
Take a pound of black currants, half a pound of 
red currants, and a quarter of a Pg of raspberries. 
Stew the fruit with a pint and o half of water till 
tender, then add half a pound of sugar and, while 
boiling, strain the juice over three tablespoonfuls 
of cornflour previously mixed with a very little 
milk. Stir well and return to the saucepan. 
for eight minutes, then turn into a mould and allow 
to get cold. ; 
Black Currant Mould. . 
Stew a pound and a half of black currants with 
sugar to taste, then cut thick slices of bread to fit 
a mould. Place in the mould a layer of black- 
currants, then a layer of bread, and continue placin 
alternate layers of bread and fruit till the moul 
is full, making the last layer one of currants. The 
fruit should boiling at the time it is poured 
over the bread, and a weighted saucer should be 
placed on the top of the mould till the pudding 
is cold. When cold, turn out and serve wit 
custard, ‘ 


Three Raspberry Recipes. 
Raspberry Trifle. : 

Stalk one pound of raspberries, then slice six 
penny sponge cakes, Arrange the slices of cake 
and tho raspberries in alternate layers on a dish, 
sprinkling over them a quarter of a pound of caster 
sugar, then pour over the whole one pint and a half 
of cold custard flavoured with almond essence. 
Steamed Raspberry Pudding. 

Cream together a quarter of a pound each of 
butter and caster sugar, and work into it a quarter 
of a pound of flour, then pulp and add half a pound 
of raspberries. Mix together, then add, one at a 
time, three well-beaten eggs. Pour the mixture 
into a buttered mould and steam for four hours. 
This pudding can be served either hot or cold. 
Raspberry Vinegar. 

Take three quarts of ripe raspberries, stalk them 
carefully, and place in a jar with two quarte of best 
white vinegar. Allow to stand for four days, then 
strain off the juice through a fine sieve into an 
enamelled pan. Add one pound of loaf sugar and 
allow to dissolve. Then boil the syrup for twenty 
minutes, removing all scum as it rises. When 
quite cold, place in bottles, cork tightly, and store 
in a cool place. 


Some Holiday Recipes. 
Salmon Mayonnaise (Made from Tinned Salmon). 

Wash a lettuce, pick it into shreds, and ge 
and slice about two inches of cucumber. Ru 
salad bowl with a piece of onion and arrange the 
salad in it, flaking the fish and mixing it together. 
Then pour a breakfastcupful of mayonnaise sauce 
over the fish and lettuce and decorate ‘with the 
slices of cucumber. 

Fish Pie (Made from Tinned Salmon). 

Flake the contents of a pound tin of salmon. 
Then melt an ounce of butter in @ saucepan and 
stir into it three quarters of an ounce of flour. 
Cook together for five minutes, but do not allow 
to brown. Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of condensed 
milk in half a pint of water and add this gradually 
to the flour and butter, stirring all the time till a 
moderately thick sauce is the result. Season with 
salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of lemon-juice. 
Then take four cold boiled potatoes and mash them 
with a little butter. Grease a pint and a half pie- 
dish, place the flaked salmon in it, pour the sauce 
over it, and arrange the potatoes asacrust. Bake 
in the oven till lightly browned. 

A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. 

A day on the waterway of old Father Thames 
is a very inviting form of holiday, and nothing 
could be more appealing thun a day’s sailing by 
one or other of the well known “ Belle” boats 
which leave I-ondon Bridge and Tilbury daily for 
Southend, Herne Bay, Murgate, 
Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe, Lowestoft and 


Yarmouth. The “ Belle” fleet is noted for ite’ 


speed and comfort, and the owners have issued an 
excellent programme providing a variety of sailings 
in addition to those named. 


meagate,. 
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Your Crowning Glory 


THE CARE OF 
“ THE HAIR. 
clints for the Flapper 
—when Mother is 
Turning Grey—and 
the of the 

Family. 
By MADEMOISELLE “ JEANNETTE,” 

The Parisian Beauty Specialist. 


Tae proper cafe of the hair consists in regular 
brushing and combing for at least five minutes 
every day, scalp massage for another five (which 
should be done at night), and a shampoo suited 
to one's individual needs once in three ®r four 
weeks. . : 

It would not be possible in a short article like 
this to give  reci for shampoos for different 
shades and kinds of hair, dry and greasy, 
but if any reader would like a shampoo recipe 
suited to her own hair, she can have one by 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope and a 
small piece of hair. 


Hints for the Flapper. 

Between the ages of thirteen and sixteen or 
seventeen, much can be done to improve the bair. 
It is then that a reliable shampoo is essential if 
the colour is to be preserved. The tendency of 
hair to darken after twenty is too well known to 
need mentioning, and every beauty specialist 
knows the regret with which a woman sees the 
bright lights fading out of her hair. Once lost 
they cannot be regained, except by the usc of per- 
oxide and henna, which are most injurious. 


When Mother is Turning Grey. 

Premature greyness is sometimes hereditary, 
but far more often it is the result of the wrong 
shampoo. Ordinary soap and soda should never 
be used for washing the hair as both tend to destroy 
the colour, and when combined they are ruinous 
to it. 

For hair that is turning grey a special shampoo 
is absolutely necessary to arrest the greyness and 
increase. the vitality. The hair should not be 
shampooed more often than is absolutely necessary, 
and a tonic lotion with vigorous scalp massage 
must be applied every night. 


The Value of Scalp Massage 


Is very great whether it be for falling or fading 
hair, and before any tonic or lotion is applied the 
scalp should be massaged for at least ten minutes. 

Start at the forehead and work in a circular 
direction, going over the entire head till the nape 
of the neck has been reached, then dab the tonic 
over the scalp, rubbing it into the roots. 

The following recipe is “cheap und excellent 
for arresting greyness. Take: half a pint of 
very strong black tea and mix it with the same 
quantity of bay rum (this can now be pought quite 
cheaply), and add half a teacupful of kitchen salt. 
Stir till the salt is dissolved, then bottle and apply 
to the scalp every night with massage. 


For the Men of the Family. 


Scanty locks are so usual amongst men and 
baldness so much on the increase, sometimes 
commencing as early as twenty-five, that a few 
recipes and hints for the men of the family will be 
welcome to some of our readers. What has been 
said concerning scalp massage above applies equally 
to a man’s hair, and-at the first signs of baldness 
_the following lotion should be well rubbed into the 
scalp. Take: tincture of cantharides, four 
drachms; dilute acetic acid, three drachms; 
quinine sulphate, twenty grains ; spirits of rosemary, 
four drachms; distilled water, seven ounces. 

For spots which are actually bald, sponging 
with very hot water followed by an application 
of the following ointment will be found pencficial, 
provided the actual roots of the hair are not quite 
dead. Naturally, once they have entirely perished 
no tonic, lotion, or ointment’ could possibly induce 
a growth of hair. 


Ointment. 

Take: Bitanapthol, one drachm; petrolatum, 
one ounce; oil of bergamot, ten drops; mix, and 
rub well into the bald places. 

(‘‘ Jeannette"’ will be pleased to answer questions 
on any subject connected with the towet. Letters 
to be addressed “‘ Jeannette,” care of Edstor, Pearson's 
Weekly, and accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 9, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Stone Cherries Quickiy, 

Hold the cherries with the stalks towards you 
and push the handle of an ordinary wooden pen. 
holder through the centro. The stones will come out 
without tearing the fruit. 

To Cure a Wart, 

Take the shell of a broad bean and with the 
white, fluffy part rub the wart several times a day, 
allowing the moisture todry on it. After a few davs 
the wart will die away. 


To Clean a White Serge Skirt. 

Lay the skirt on the table anddredge with plaster 
of paris, rather thickly. Roll up inaclean cloth and 
leave for two days. Then shake thoroughly in the 
open air and it will look quite clean and fresh.— 
(Reply to “‘ Betry.’’) 


To Make an Asbestos Stove. 

Clean out the grate and blacklead the back 
and sides. Take a picce of tubing long enough 
to reach from the gas burner in the room to the 
grate, fit one end to the burner and the other to an 
ordinary gas-ring. Place the ring in the middle 
of the grate and fill it with asbestos knobs. Light 
the gas-ring when the fire is required. Shoul! 
there be only one gas burner and that be required 
for lighting, a connection for the ring may be mad: 
in the pipe below tho gas brackct. 


Hints for the Cook. 

When weights and scales are not available, 
which is often the case in a country cottage, a table. 
spoon can be used for obtaining right quantities. 

One ounce of flour equals four level tablespoonfuls. 
are ounce of butter equals two level tablespoon- 

8, 

One ounce of granulated sugar equals two level 
tablespoonfuls, 

One ounce of cornflour equals three vl 
tablespoonfuls, 

One ounce of grated chocolate equals three level 
tablespoonfuls, 

One ounce of chopped suet equals a quarter of a 
breakfastcupful. 


Some Useful Holiday Hints. - 


A Hint for Mother. 

Should the perambulator tyre get worn down 
to the rim through the extra wear on holiday. ci~- 
it out gently with the handle of a spoon, rev. 
it and it will last quite a long time. 


To Stick the Tyre. 

Free the rim upon which it fits from dirt, then 
warm a stick of rubber glue and when soft sme.r 
the inside of the rim, press the tyre quickly into 
place, and leave for a few hours, 


To Keep House Plants Fresh While on Holiday, 

Place a porous brick in a bucket or bath and 
put sufficient water to reach to the top of the brick 
Stand the plant on the brick and it will soak u: 
enough moisture from the continuually wet brics 
to keep it fresh. 


To Clean a White Straw Hat. 

Get a little peroxide of hydrogen—fourprn” 
an ounce—from the chemist’s, and .with an oli 
toothbrush rub thoroughly into the straw. Rin 
the hat in cold water and. dry in the open air. It 
will be clean and beautifully white. 

What to do with Last Year's White Shoes. 

White shoes which have become too dark av 
dirty-looking to be cleaned with pipeclay, cin ! 
turned into smart-looking brown shoes by rubbias 
them over with a mixture of twenty drops °! 
saffron and two tablespoonfuls of olive oil. J" 
applications will be required to make the colour 
dark enough. 


THOSE JOLLY PIERROTS. 


Every holiday-maker loves picrrots, and cv" 
those who profess to scoff at the entertain 
secretly enjoy their performances. Nowadays 
no seaside resort is without its troupe of pierre’. 
and if you want to know all about those who 
perform where you are staying, get a copy of this 
week's Home Notes, and read the article it contains 
on “ Popular Pierrots : Where they are, what they 
are doing, and why girls run after them. | a 
ever so interesting, telling you about all the princi 
troupes, and giving photographs by which you ©" 

ise them when you see them. Home Nov! 
only costs 1d., so buy it to-day. 


“Feed the brute” to make him happy. HOME COOKERY tells you how to feed him. 


- 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or bi atbeti ited ato We deliver the 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications absolute  satisfac- pinto 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” seceal i Ae eo on receipt ofasmail 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by tinct understanding ; ogres choosed 


that unless you are 
entirely satisfied 
with the goods after 
examination, we 
immediately refand 
your money in full. 


Friday morning for the following Monday week's issue. 


WRINKLE: KLES, PIMPLES re 
MELE, Secs, 146, Advice on all com- 
plaints by post. Dr. Hamilton's Infallibie Hair Grower, 
36, post free, — Gibb & Co., 198 Victoria Road, 
Middlesbro’. 


Seven Days of dec- 
livery, you have the 
Uberty to deduct 2/- 
1n £ Cash Discount, 


PEACH-BLOOM COMPLEXION CREAM. 
—A delightful refreshing and fragrant ekin food. 
Peach-Bloom thoroughly cleanss the pores, and pro- 
motes the healthy skin condition so essential to beauty. 
In ble for relievi: redness, dry skin, rough 
ness, sunburn, and genera) skin irri! . Bufficient 


te " — 

for gne, month's convincing trial, post free, for 74d. GRAVES FOLDING CARS | Graves GRAMOPHONE 

The ‘Wharfedale’ Model is constructed | This Handsome & Powerful = 

Secncian: sadio ‘= Sonmeone s Tabular Fremont. Raoteomely Gramophone complete with 10 27a 
or Navy uphoister su; » Dise cor 

1J- order, Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back 3. 10tinch Wheels” me aye pba ag 

Piccadilly, Manchester. ‘ with @-inch wired-on Tyres; pail to approve 

ere eee es Piezible Springs; Handsome ed orders for 

Hood and Apron. Delivered B/- Xow, the 

Balance in 

9 Monthly 

payments of 


nine monthly pay- &/- if entirely 
Rs vo, mentsof Bi-if entirely satisfied. } satishedafter examination in 
% 


Watre vor Caratocus. | YO" O87 home. Dark Oak 


¢ Cabinet with ornamental Panel, 
Handsome Ilustrated Listofa | powerful Silent Steel Motor, 
full range of Folding Cars x s 5 
. . free for Post Card, All J 16in Seamless Sound Horn, 
from A. F, Sowter, Publishcr, 17 Henrietta Street, = MTSE styles at closely-cut and all the latest improvements, 


BOOTS.—Save nearly (0%. bu: ing from Factor; | don, W.C. DN prices. and supplied on | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
arect, AGENTS WANTED. Write for , particulars, 


XMAS CHOCOLATE CLUB.—Any boy, girl, or 
adult can earn £1 to £10 time. No outlay. 
—Puarticulars, Samuel Driver, ton Boad, Leeds. 


BLUSHING CURED.— Doctor's 


HANDSOMB MEN are slightly sunburnt. 
“Sunbronze” gives this tint, indetectable, harinless, 
genuine, 1/14.—Sunbronze Laboratories, Malden, Surrey. 


GLOSS YOUR COLLARS !- Easily done without 
trouble by using “ REDFORD’S ‘ PIGTAIL’ BRAND.” 


i: - 
YOU CAN BARN }). an hour. Full particulars | sample for poat-card.—E. Redford’s, Liverpool, E. 


of employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgute Street, London. 


POULTRY KEUSPING.—Those who would like 
full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, und rear- ce : 
ing of poultry for both pleasure and profit may find it in OD, 

oultry Keeping, and How to it Pay,” by \ 


engths, 26 each, Fe Weight. Write for Catal 
Lengths, 2,6 ea ‘ents eig! lor logue, F. E. Wilson, which ‘may ‘be Reid re, 


- Cochrane's Stock Co., Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


UN) Easy Terms or 2/- in Ferg toh aera oar apr 
= i, icons o igh-grade Gramophones at chal- 
British Boot Co. (54), Portland | Squure, Bristol. «from COVERS, | paranteed, a: Tubes; 22 the & Cash Discount. | 0 ne prices & on easy terms, or cash discount. Ask for 


J. G. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. J unparalleled D.xc Record Offer. Graves I.tu. Shefheld, 


Send Post Card To-day. 


ON EASY TERMS AT CASH PRICES TY 
CLINCH ER All Tyres carry Manufacturers’ Guarantee RES 
The ‘Clincher’ Popular Tyre. 
Wired or Beaded edge, as ordered. Sup- 
plied 28 x 19 only. 
Cover and Tube, 11/8 2/3 Monthly 


The ‘Clincher’ B Tyre. Wired edge. 
Supplied in all standard sizcs. 
Cover and Tube, 18/2 2/8 Monthly 
Beaded edge, 3d. extra. 


The ‘Clincher’ A Won Roadster 

Cycle Tyre, wired or beaded ecige as 

ordered. Supplied in all standard sizes. 
Cover and Tube, 27/- 2/10 Monthly 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting forth 
in -iinple style full and accurate direction for the due 
.iservanoe of modern modes and manners for men, is 
iquette for Men,” by G. B. M. Devereux. It may be 
had, post free, tor ia from A. F, Bowter, Publisher, 17 
Henrietta Street, le 


MOUSTACHES FORCED on a my face- 


Triat supply 7d. Immediate results. Particulars id. 
+t.inp.—Spa Chemical 108 Co., 19 Bride Lane, London. 


- USEFUL ENOWLEDGE.—One cannot hold 
one’s own in life's battle if weak, worn, or easily jaded. 
ip etiodicsl attacks of mcodloees: languor, despon lency, 

epression, and groun: ears mean nerve troubles. ‘We supply jd-renowned make of 
Those so afflicted should drop a Pust Card to the Useful Tyre at we recite tan prices on Easy 
Knowledge Publishing Co., P.O. Box #4, Bradford, when erms. Any grade of ‘Clincher’ 
@ little book on this subject will be sent free of an: 'VEGS supplied to approved orders for 
charge whatever. A little knowledge saves muc smal! payment with order and the balance 


medicine, to be completed in equal monthly pay- 
ments if you are entirely satisfied after 


FUN POR SIXPENCE.—Ventriloquist’s Double full examination in your own home. 
Throat, fits roof of Pfr rch amet wastonishes The ‘Clincher’ B Motor Cycle Tyre 
and mystifies; sing like a canary, whine like a puppy, | ° with beaded edge, Cover only. 
and imitate birds and beasts. 6d. each, four for 1/-.— co ee = BAY. 3/6 Monthly 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T),239 Pentonville Bd..London.N. eos awe, 47 Meothly 

. otor Cycle 
Tyre, Beaded edge. Cover only. 


PILES CURED. Sample tube free. Gives 
iminediate relief. Thousands of testimonials. Seven 
diye’ free Chap agree toall out arene nent two 
penny stamps for @ © Lombio L,1 
Ftreet, Oxford Street, London, W. ad a Welle 


CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions on 28/3 4/9 Monthly 


The ‘Clincher’ Vacuum Groved Tyre, 
F now FO SUCCEED,” “How to Develop a ! the keeping, feeding,and byeeding of canaries and other 31/7 S/3 Monthly with wired of beaded edge, as ordered. 
nF Eee coe How to Peston 6. Magnetic Person- | cage birds, will find all the information they require in BG @l- Monthly Supplied in all standard sizes, 
, eat rei je books and be Buooess: the book gi Cage and Singing Birds," George Gardner, er’ De Luxe Rubber Cover and Tube, 1@/- 3/- Monthly 
al; . which may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, j 
Hou . Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; ae nin tented beaded perry iaa Pista WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Send a post card to-day for our hand- 


ee in following sizes — somely illustrated Catalogue of ‘Clincher’ 

pe (to at 24 tim) re bi Nene = Cycte and Motor Cycle Tyres, all of which 
. . we supply on easy terms at cash prices, 

222 oe oe ET/G 711 Monthly J. G. Graves Ltd. Shefiield. from 7/6 : = 


: MADE EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES 
GRAVES Delivered on receipt of small payment. SUITS. 
GRAVES SUITS embody ail the exsentials of a great tailoring success—good style. good taste, 


yert value; and our convenient Easy Terms enable you to have your suit immediately on 
«wept of small payment with order, and spread the cust over the next few months. 


Write for Patterns. A post card to-day will bring you the finest display of Cloth 
Samples ever submitted at the price, and these cuttings from the cloth lengths which we are h 
now making up will enable you to judge of the excellence of the materials we are using and 
the undoubted superiority of design which characterises our cloths & commands the approval 
of the most fastidious customer. This_unrivalied range of Cloth Samples, priced at 35/- & S2/- 
include. Tweeds, Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black and Blue 
Viounas, and a splendid tne in hard-wearint Yorkshire Suitings. 


STUDY THE 


aL Wbwe | ADVERTISEMENTS, 
FLOOR POLISH | and when writing to 


Advertisers, mention 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


SS 
Write to-day jor our comprehensively Illustrated Catalogue of 


3 4] 
PATRONISED 4 oe lngh-grade tootwear tor Men, Women, and Children, ‘This book is illus 
PF trated throughout irom direct photographs of the actual Boots and Shoes. 
BY Our selection is so extensive asto meet ali tastes, & our prices suit all pockets. 
: . 8 J We supply any quantity of footwear on receipt of a small payment now, 


the balance being completed 1 equal wonthly payments aiter the Roots 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


m) 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER van 2 Tokers ee 
4 Wy 


have been examined in your hoaie, 3. G. GRAVES Ltd, Shefi 


a EE 
GRAVES SERVICE OF SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


Delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders for 3/- Now, and Nino Monthly Payments 
of &/- if considered entirely satisfactory after full examination in your own home, 


The Enives are of genuine Shel- ) Graves Service Comprises 


field Steel, of warranted temper and /} 
splendid Anish. The handles are of = (50 Pieces without Case). 
Ivory texture Ivorette, and are Z b, a 6 TABILQ KNS 6 DESSERT KNS 


is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
is Weekly, 9 8/15, 
n receipt of P.O. 
we will Snead DIRECT 5/6 
ROM OUR LOOMS to your addreés 
phe geooe Mg, 4 REAL 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA ‘ : stro pe preety Coie 1, /, fd Tf / 
suitable for Dra -Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 0 dificrent Ivory, The Spoons and Z LT Lothar 
Turkey patterns and fashionable sclf-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings WOTKS are manure = 
to suit all juiremen' and LARGE 
ENOUGH TO COVER Y ORDINABY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 


sent out as Sample C with 
sivas showlne the 

FREE RUG identical " quali 
we su al 

3 sizes, Pith are 


made of material equal to wool, being a 


ree 

5 A TAGLE SPNS 
Silver. 

ea hand white, Sar SPOON tJAM SPOON 


which is a hard white . . phan APSIET 
metal bearing a super- (ARAN EE eae y t// PR GENUINE SHEAR STEEL CARVERS 
RUGS GIVEN one ee pepreny’ hifi W/ Wy, CURVED BLADE, IVORETTE HANOLES 
= tng fiver, and JEN at ie WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


retains its virgia We send our Handsomely Illustrated 
AWAY. 


whitelustreunder 8). in & Cash Discount. Manufacturer's Catalogue of Genuine 
all conditions of wear. J. G. Graves Ltd, Shefheld, Sheffield Cutlery and Electro Plate Post Free. 


speciality of our own, can be obtained GRAVES ‘SURBITON' HAND CAMERA. | GRAVES CYCLES. 
direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- ‘ + | WE DELIVER the Graves 
chaser all middle Pao * Pints Site ented bey be eae: ‘Speed King'Modele deLuze 
OVER 000 SOLD DURING THE PAST nickelied fitings, solid leather bellows, solid aluminium | exactly to specification 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money peg 8 Te NEW DESIGNS. cast stirrup shaped lens front, engraved (Lady's 
turned if not a; ed, Thousands of focusing scale from 3 to 25 feet, and in- V1 Senvsi 
Ordersand U ited Testimonials received, \ salty reveruibie oblong and uoridht view 10: cre, 
VA TT pol tinous release. toal 
Nésctigmar ‘Anastigmad Tens with order Beproved ore 
with order ders, for 10/- 


series 111 n No. 3, aperture F.7.7. (maker's fe 1 
‘ H 3 6). Now, and Easy 
catalogue price of Lens £1 : 17 ; 6). Misaitip ewe nce delve 
ELIVERED complete with two single Metal J votil the account is cleared. if you 
Dat Slides and waterproof carrying case carriage paid J are entirely delighted & satsfined. 
to approved or- 
5/- with 
Sac. balan-e REYNOLDS’ STEEL 
to be paid in 11 f TUBING, DUNLOP FIRST 
. ] GRADE TYRES; PHILLIPS 
ee, Piet YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES 
Sonate entirely STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEFD 
tatisbed after | GEAR: H. RENOLD ROLLER 
Pe, full examina. [| CHAIN; BROOKS PLATED 
S92 tion and triat, f SPRING SADDLE; Wit- 
@ LIAMS CHAIN WHEEL 
J Lt Ped AND CRARRS: HOFP- 
Catal MANNS’ STEEL 
; BALIS: DOVER 
Hand, Folding. | geips AND LEVER 
and Stand Gf aig 


Cameras at 
the keenest | CATALOGUE 
rock-bottom f Pres. A Post- 
prices, from 7/6 9 card to-day will 
up, and all sup- ff bring you per re- 
plied on F turn our hani- 
approval J some Catalogue 


178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May éth. 


tte Ca: HL. Cax, Esq., writes: “ Please send me two of for easy Pewhyh exhilits a Y. 
enclosed.4 Mre, Maz tates “Ihave had | your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Bugs, monthly J furl range of Lad- ears 
teveral of thea carpets during the last sixteen | amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you faymentscr 2/- f ies’ and | Gent's Warranty 


in £& discount 
for Cash, 


Machines with de- 


Years, and have been very weil plcased with them.” has been in wear twelve years.” tailed apecincaliauie 


Golaxy Tiiustrated B {dered Linen, ané 

Cotton Beds: rein jain Oatalo ofc. ets, Hearthrugs, Embroider nen, 
prea: ble Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, 

Curtains, &o., Post ‘es, if’ when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly ,9813, Address— 


F. HODGSON 8 SONS Derz.womesntectore, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


» were talking of peonle’s mistaken idea of distance,” 
- he writes, “and I pointed out to her a measured 


MY DOUBLE NUMBER. 

I HAVE just taken a last glance through the pages 
of this number before going to press, and I am 
struck by the pe things served up for your 


enjoyment and holiday reading. To me there is 
not a single dull line in the whole issue. 

There are a number of extra good things to 
which I want to dirt your special attention. 
First. there is a new short serial story. “” A Queen 
of Thieves.” by Laurence Clarke. I have, of 
course, read the whole story and can confidently 
predict that, exciting as the first chapters are, 
the succeeding ones will keep you eagerly on the 
tip-toe of expeciation. 

There are three long complete stories, the first 
of an exciting new scries of stories, ‘* Professor 
Jephcott's Cases,” and a new serics of * human 
interest” articles, ‘ Strugglers.” which help to 
make up a budget of holiday reading hard to beat. 

Finally, I strongly advise you to enter the 
“ Middles ’ Competition, the first prize of which is 
£250. 

There is only one more thing to add, and that is 
I hope you have a very pleasant holiday. 


HORSEBSHOEBS AND LUCK. 

* | HAVE had an argument with a friend concern- 
ing the luck of horseshoes,” writes Lucky. “ The 
argument really is over the way they should be 
nailed up. I say that the points of the shoe 
should be upwards, as then your luck weéuld not 
drop out. My friend argues, however, that they 
should be hung with the points downward, but he 
could give no reason except that he had always 
seen them hung that way.”-—— 

You dre correct, Lucay. For a horseshoe to be 
really lucky it must. be found, and the more nails 
which have remained in it the greater the luck it 
will bring. When picking a horseshoe up, too, 
you should wish, and your wish will be realised 
in three months. The proper place to nail a horse- 
shoe is over the street door, with the points up- 
wards. 


TRICKS WITH PENNIBS. 

THERE are a number of excellent tricks with 
pennies. Here is one: Put three pennies in a row 
on the table so that they are toucling and invite 
someone to place one of the outer pennies in the 
middle without touching the other two pennies. 
After careful thought most people will tell you 
that it is impossible. But the solution of the 
puzzle is very Mmple. Tap the edge of one of 
the pennies smartly against the next. This will 
have the effect of jolting the farther penny along, 
leaving a space between the two, in which space 
you can put the penny you have used for tapping. 

A more wondertul trick with pennics is by using 
nine of them. Take them to the nearest post- 
office, change them into penny stamps, and send 
them to the Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Fund, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, W.C. In this 
way your nine pennies will have secured a day's 
holiday for some little child who has neither pennics 
nor sunshine to play with. 

The beauty of this trick is that you can do it 
as often as you like. The kiddies never get tired 
of seeing it done ! 

A GRAMMAR QUESTION. 

W. G. H. C., who has been reading our new series, 
“The King’s English,” brings forward a question 
of grammar which has not only puzzled him, but led 
to a fierce argument with a lady friend. ‘‘ We 


mile. She exclaimcd ‘Is only that a mile ?’ 
and then altered it to ‘Is that only a mile?’ I 
said that there was no difference between the 
meaning of the two sentences, while she argued 
that the position of ‘ only’ made all the difference. 
As we have each backed our opinions for a small 
stake we are anxiously waiting for you to decide 
who shall pay up.”’—— 

Then you will have to -pay up to the lady, 
W. G. H.C. “Is that only a mile 2" means that 
ou think the distance is greater than a mile, 
ut ‘Is only that a mile 2?” means just the opposite, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


that is, that you think the distance a very short 
one fora mile. Here is another instance which will 
perhaps make it clearer to you. “I, only, spoke 
to her.” That is to say, only one person spoke to 
the lady. ‘‘ I spoke to her only,” however, implies 
that though other ladies were present you only 
spoke to one girl, though that girl may have chatted 
with dozens Pecides yourself. Is it clear now ? 


THE HORSE MARINES. er 

“Can you answer me the following question ? ” 
asks J. W.M. “Is there such a regiment as ‘The 
Horse Marines’? I have often heard the saying, 
‘Tell it to the Horse Marines,’ but I have never been 


not.”’-—— 


on board the Hermione in the West Indies. 


IT NEVER ARRIVED! 
E. P. is a sergeant in the Army. That, however, 


of the postcard he sends me, which reads as follows: 


and let you know when it arrives. In the mean- 


C Y PI Y H representative will visit these parts, 


show for it.’”,—— 


way, now I have received your address, for which 
I lose been waiting these past few years. In 
case any new reader doesn’t know what the 
mysterious letters C Y P I Y H mean let him turn 
to page 177, where a full explanation is given. 
Then let him C H PI H H. 


“TALL MB A STORY, DADDY!" 

““Teir, me a story, daddy!” is a wish that often 
comes from the lips of our little toddlers, and 
daddy is just as often hard put to it to find 
a story to tell. But kiddies are never tired of 
hearing of Peter Pan, the boy who never grew up, 
and we will seid free to anyone who would like 
one, a copy of a splendid little story entitled 
“Peter Pan in the real Never Never Land.” 
written by Pauline Chase. It’s just the very sort 
of story to read to the little ones. Mark your 
postcard “ Peter Pan” in the top left-hand corner 
and address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 


€&500 FOR THE P.A.P. 

Tur Natat Merccry is a kind-hearted news- 
paper which collects money for the Fresh Air Fund 
in South Africa. In 1910 the paper sent £20 12s. 4d. 
for the benciit of the kiddies in England. , Since 
then the amount it has collected every year from 
its readers has steadily increased, and to-day I have 
to acknowledge the magnificent sum of £500 on 
behalf of the Fund. 

Mr. A. C. Braby, of Braby's Direciories, is the 
Hon. Secretary of the South African Branch of the 
Fresh Air Fund. Will South African readers 
please note? 


R.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 
Have you sent a subscription to the Fresh Air 
Fund yet ? If you only send 9d. some slum kiddie 
will have the day of his life. If you can manage 
to collect £8 2s.,200 children will go to the country 
for a day. As you know, the sum of £8 2s. pays 
for one day's outing with the Fresh Air Fund for 
a complete party of 200 children, together with 
adults to look after them. Any reader sending this 
amount, either individually or as the result of a 
collection, is entitled to have the party of 200 
named in any manner ge or she wishes. The 
following is a list of coming “* Parties ” :— 
August 5th, Aftllicent & Brian Compton's party ; 
August 5th, Mamie Howard's party; August 5th, 
Reulway Storcs Dept., Natal Railway's party ; 
August 5th, A.B.L. party; August 6th, Durban 
Committees day ; August 7th, Canadian day; 
August 7th, Betty's Wedding party (H. Court) ; 
August 7th, Alfred Sutro’s party (H. Court) ; 
August 8th, ss. Lien Shing party; August 8th, 
lady Kobinson party; August 11th, Aenneth day ; 
August 11th, Natal Mercury party. 


able to find whether there is such a regiment or 


There is no such force, J. W. M. To say a soldier 
belongs to the “ Horse Marines” is a joke, meaning 
that he is an awkward recruit. If such a force 
existed it would be one which rode horses on board 
ship, and naturally it would be about as awkward 
a regiment as possible! As it doesn’t exist, “ Tell 
it to the Horse Marines” is a polite way of saying 
that a story is unbelievable. The 17th Lancers 
at one time were called by this name because some 
of their men had originally served as Marines 


has apparently got nothing to do with the subject 


“Many thanks for the P.W. penknife which you 
have so kindly forgotten to send me._ I will write 


time will yea kindly inform me when your 


for I have nearly worn my hand away toa shadow 
with C M P I M H and with nothing, so far, to 


The knife I have forgotten to send you is on its 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava 9, 1913, 


RESULT OF ‘‘MIDDLES” No. 75. 


The First Prize of £50 has been awarl-l >. 


C.E. POTTER, 42 Steerforth Street, Earlsfield, $.W.,:.: 
the “‘ Middle’’: - 


‘ BILLINGSGATE "’-- BIOGRAPHIES VIVIDLY REVIEW, 


The Second Prize of £50 bas beta ip det 


¥.. J, Tame, Kimbolton, near Leominster, foi 14 


 BILLINGSGATE ''—BLOUSE-FASTENING THOUGHTS, 


The Third Prize of £50 vs ves wavicit. 
T. PARSONS, 28 Fitzroy Str for 
wee 8, y Street, Leicester, 

“ SCOUTS’ BALLY "—ANOTHER “ POLE" EXPRILIID:, 


The Fourth Prize of £50 (3)""""""" 
JOSEPH GIBSON, 78 Blakes Road, Peckham, S.E., |: 
the ‘‘ Middle”; 

** PAR:S FASHIONS "'—' HABITS ’’ THAT “CLIN.” 


The Fifth Prize of £50 has beea avaris. > 


D. PIERSON, 34 Leases Park Road, Newcastle-on-T. +, 
for ths “ Middle”: , 
“MATR CUT —" TIME” SAVES BOSEY. 


Five Prizes of £10 eaoh have heen awarded to : 
Frank Weaver, The Hippodrome, Sheffielll. 

C. H. Smith, 38 Warb@eck Road, Aintree, Liverp +s! 
Mrs. M. H. Davies, ‘‘ Moorville,’’ Ben Rhy 1g, ¥ atts 
J. W. D. Heseltine, 62 Terrace Road, Swanses, 

J. E, Nixon, 16 Brookhill Avenue, Belfast. 


Ton Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to: 

H. A. H. Jackson, 17 Highgate Avenue, Presti:. 

W. McNab, 52 Ewing Street, Rutherglen. 

8. A. Smith, 78 Fisherton Street, Sulisbury. 

Thomas Kerr, 4 Tallideph Road, Dundee. 

G. E. Sowden, 9 Ho: treet, Mexboro’, Yorks. 

Harry Longford, 55 St. Denys Kuad, Southampton, 

C. White, Dames Road Pharmacy, Forest Gite. 

Gordon Hicks, 47 Ebrington Street, Plymouth. 
an © ta 2 Exchange Buildings, Perry Vl:, For-st 

,8.E, 
J.J. Trotter, 50 Summerside Place, Leith. 


100 PRIZES OF 10,- 


Sea; Barrett, F. O., 

47 Wilma Rd., Neaton, Bradford; Bateman, J. D., 63 Cleve dn 
Rd., Weston-super-Mare; Bennison, W., 9 Chichest-r ~ 
Belfast; Brimelow, Mrs. L. E 

Brown, G., 187 


Donnard, Mrs. J.. 
Outwood, Wakefield; 


Edinburgh; Gardiner, H., 
A. R., 34 By 
Oxford; Hallam, T. W 


26 Guville St., Mullin, aF, 
Hockley Heath, Birmingham; Little, C. F. 
wich; Macleod, A., 68 Murraygate, D 


ton; Norwood, P. L., 
Fleasane View. Gnosall, Staffa.; 


‘ss perd, E. F.. "Ua Mert n 
Hall Rd., Wimbledon; Smith, C., 8 St. Michael's Hill, Brest ’ 
Smith, A., 2 Hutton’ Gate, Guisboro’, Yorks.; Scuth, I! 


ie he ; dtort 

Williams, H.. Bridge Hill, iielper. Derby; Willehes, Be 

‘Woods, RI. bie 

Cottage, Tisbury, Salisbury; Wright, Miss L., Aadisy Fier 
Broad Rd., Sale, Cheshire. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
e 


Week ENDING 


Ave 9, 1913. 
lron-worker ~~ £.5 = Weck 
Mr. WattrerBoorn, who 
lives at 87 Byelands Street, 


Middlemen. and is the 
wirmmer of a week in 


“Middles ” No. 73, was 
not at home when Mr. P. 
Doableyou called. 

“He works at the Iron 
Rolling Mills,” Mr. P. Doubleyou was told, and 
it was amid the rattle and whirring of machine: 


and the ringing of heavy hammers 't Mz: Boo 
was een on behalf of the Editor of 
Piarson's Weekly. : 

“You have to have plenty of nerve in my job,” 
he shouted amid the din, “‘ but your news has quite 
upsct me for the moment. I must tell my mates.” 

Why 1! Like Seven. 

The presence of a stranger in the works hinted 
that something unusual was happening, and in a 
few moments the news of Mr. Booth’s success 
snread like wildfire. It was promptly greeted 
by a very noisy and ‘enthusiastic hammering of 
iron plates all round the workshop. 

~] have been trying for a very long time to 
win the big prize,” said,Mr. Booth when the din 
had to some extent subsided. ‘‘ What gave me 
more encouragement and hope than anything 
else were the six consolation prizes you sent me. 
| felt pretty surg the seventh prize would be a big 
one, 

~ Why should I thik that ? Well. seven has 
always proved my ane number. ‘This is my 
seventh year in Middlesbrough, you bring me the 
news of my seventh win. in July, the seventh 
month of the year, the number of our house is 37 
and the number of the ‘ Middles’ is 73, the same 
figures reversed and both containing seven! So 
you see T had a very good reason. for looking for a 
substantial prize. 

~ 1 firmly believe in doing ‘ Middles ’ systematic- 
ally. I arrange the examples in alphabetical order 
cach week and I try to make a ‘ Middle ” on every 
one, never leaving a word or a phrase until I am 
quite satisfied that I have got as much as I can 
out of it. I always make a note of any incident 
or idea that strikes me as being good and make 
use of it as soon as I can for ‘ Middles.’ 

“What am I going to do with the moncy ? 
Well, the first thing I shall do is to have an extra 
long holiday this year. I have got two children, 
so the money will prove invaluable to help them. 
Moncey is always useful when you're married and 
got kiddies to look after ! 

“'There’s one word of advice I can give com- 
petitors, and that is perserere. However dis- 
appointed you are stick to it, and you will find 
voursclf improving every weck and steadily inereas- 
ing your chances ef carrying off onc of the big 
prizes, But you must use a little ingenuity. The 
obvious never wins.” 

(There is another first prize of £250 to be won this 
week, Turn to the next page and try to win it, 


HOW TO GET BRAIN WAVES. 

Tne brain must have exercise as well as rest. 
Going to an office every day, thinking out ideas, 
adding up figures, and so on in connection with 
your usual office routine, is not brain exercise. 
x brain work. There is a great difference between 
the two. 

lhe average man uses the same sct of brain 
cells over and over again to do his work and thinks 
that he is using the ekole of his brain. Thousands of 
cells, however, are continually idle, and it is these 
cells which want using, want exercising, if one 
eng to get the full benefit from one's 

rain, 

Your brain is just like a big house. During 
oftice hours you use one room, and during play 
hours you use another. But all the other rooms 
‘ou very rarely enter, with the result that they 
become dusty and useless in time. 
_ Using only a few brain cells makes a man get 
yup 8 groove. His ideas become stereotyped and 
pibiing originality. A man wouldn’t dream of 
een to business ‘on one leg every day and 
“ling the other leg be idle, yet that is just what 
{ ( average man is doing with his brain. 
F a 1e way to exercise one’s brain is to do things 
boone have apparently nothing to do with his 
si A art from ordinary amusements, theatres. 
hese hal Is, cinemas, and so on, every man should 
“Ive an intellectual hobby of some kind. 

That will help him to keep his brain fit. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY insures you against Railway Accidents for £2,000. 


WILLIE’S ANSWER. 

_ GooskBERRy-Takr 4nd currant-pudding reposed 
in all their luscious temptin on the table in 
front of him. ‘Willie liked both. 
ao He was torn with conflicting emotions. 

“ Which will you have, Willie ?”’ asked his mother. 

“ Gooseberry-tart,” gesped Willie, after a long 
and painfal stra 


le. 
“Tart what Sd asked Willio's parent, wishing | 


him to add, “please.” . 

Willie didn’t understand. 

“ Tart what ?”’ she repeated sharply. 

Then Willie had an idea which seemed to solve 
his difficulties and make the world bright once 
more. : 

“Tart first,’’ he answered. 


Lapy: ‘‘ Why should I buy an egg-hbeater 2” 
Peddler: “* Well, the lady next door thought you 
might return hers if you did!” 


Guarp: “ Arrah, now, is it smokin’ ye are ? 
An’ ye know the penalty—forty shillings to the 
company or a shillin’ to the guard.” 
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WHEN POLLY GOES BY. 
’Tis but poorly I’m lodged in a little site street, 
was is seldom disturbed by the hurry of { 
eet, 
For the flood-tide of life long ago ebbed away 
From its homely old houses, rain-beaten and 
gray ; 
And I sit with my pipe in the window and sigh 
At the buffets of fortune—till Polly goes by. 


There’s a flaunting of ribbons, a flurry of lace, 

And a ros2 in the bonnet above a bright face, 

A glance from two eyes so deliciously blue, 

The midsummer seas scarcely rival ther hue ; 

And co in a while, if the wind’s blowing 

The sound of soft laughter as Polly goes by. 

lata up jumps my heart and bezins to beat 

ast, 

“ She's coming!” it whiepers. ‘She's here ! 
She has passed !” 

Whil: 1 throw up the sash and lean breath- 
lessly down 

To catch the last glimzse of her vanishing 
gown, 

Excited, delighted, yet wondering why 

My s:nses desert me if Polly goes by. 


Ab! a must be a witch, and the magical 
spe 

She has woven about me has done its work 
well, 

For the morning grows brighter, and gayer 
the air, 

Taat my landlady sings as she swesps down 
the stairs, 

And my poor lonely garret, up close to the 
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Y> 
aes something like heaven when Polly goes 
y ! 
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““Doxsn’? your choir sing at the prison any 
more ?” 

* No, several of the prisoners objected on the 
ground that it wasn’t included in thcir sentences.” 


——ee 


“ T1isE to go to church.” 

“ce Why ? ” s 

“ Well, it’s so comforting to see onc man keep so 
many women quict for an hour.” 

—— 

“To ue that man you just introduced me to. 
He knows enough to kecp his mouth shut at the 
right time.” 

““Yos; he's trying to get accustomed to his new 
tecth.”” 


GOOD ENOUGH. 

“Aus,” said the amateur detective, ‘it must 
have been from # hole somewhere in this room that 
the mouse emerged !” 

His companion opened his eyes wide in wonder- 
ment. ‘ Your power of scent, sir,” he remarked, 
‘is positively marvellous.” 

“Power of scent be bothered!’ replied the 
detective. ‘Can't you see the heelmarks of a 
woman's shoe on this chair ?”’ 


He liked ‘doth 
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2 a 
It's Unlucky » > Squinters 
Pics Pockets are the most @yQ | — = 
superstitious of all thieves. ys 
They will but rarely rob a 
sha who aquints, for they 

ieve that by sodoing they 
court disaster. Also, to pick 
a pocket at a funoral Srey 
consider is to court trouble. - 
On the other hand, if they steal a purse at a 
wedding, and it contains gold, they think they are 
in for a spell of tuck @uring the next six months. 

Again, pickpockets do not like to rob a clab- 
footed peragn. And the finding of a twisted coin 
in a purse will sometimes induce the thief to throw 
the whole lot away, for if he keeps it, it is supposed 
to bring him nine months’ ill-luck. 

Black Cats Frighten Burgiars. 

When he starts out on his day’s round, he watches 
for the first policeman he passes. If the latter's 
back be turned to him when he tirst sees him, the 
pickpocket thinks he is likely to have a good and 
safe day ; but if the policeman is coming towards 
him, he considers the omen highly unfavourable. 

Burglars are almost as superstitious as_pick- 
pockets. No burglar will enter a house where he 
finds a black cat sitting on the door-step, even 
though he may have arranged the robbery some 
days back. Neither will he enter a house where 
the door-knocker is muftled, or draped with crape. 

Hardly one burglar in fifty will start out on an 
expedition on the night of a new moon. Another 
of their superstitions is to avoid houses which bear 
numbers which have previously had _ significance 
for them, such as the numbers of policemen who 
have captured them in past times. But, on the 
other hand, if a burglar actually runs into the arms 
of a policeman and yet manages to escape, he 
considers that policeman’s number a particularly 
lucky one for him. 

Burglars are not pleased if they discover that 
one of the inmates of a house they intend to burgle 
has a syuint. As with pickpockets, the crooked 
eye is considered an ill omen. 

Shop-lifters, when they have had a run of luck, 
attribute it to the boots they are wearing, and they 
will wear these as long as they can keep them on 
their fect, after which they will cut them up, and ve 
careful always to carry a picce of the leather with 
them as a mascot. 

A piece of a donkey's shoe is also considered a 
valuable charm, but the lucky bits of Icather are 
the most favoured. 

Some time ago an old man, an ex-convict, applied 
to Sir John Bridge for a summons against Colonel 
Millman, the Governor of Holloway Prison, because 
the Colonel had detained a baby’s shoe which was 
found on the old man when he was arrested for 
shoplifting. 

When inquiries were made as to why the old man 
put such a value on an old shoe, Sir John was 
told that he had carried the shoe, which had 
belonged to one of his grandchildren, in his pocket 
for eight years, and during the whole of that timo 
he had only been arrested once. 


Wire: “ Before marriage T used to sit up until 
midnight wishing you would go home.” 

Husband: ‘* Yes ?”” 

“Yes, and since we are married I sit up until 
midnight wishing that you would come home.” 


“ Musmy, is it always ladies first 2” 
“ Yos, darling.” 
“Then why was I born before Millie 2?” 


ONE TO MARY. 

Mrs. Smart and Mary Jane had arrived at the 
parting of the ways, and the mistress thought that 
she could with safety indulge in a few caustic 
remarks. 

* Now that you are going, Mary Jane,” she said, 
“T hope you will leave in a respectable manner. 
You remember when you came your box was brought 
in a wheelbarrow. I would not have mentioned 
it, but I am afraid some of our friends might see 

ou.” 

“That’s all right, mum,” answered Mary Jane 
serenely, “my new master and missus are waiting 
for me in their motor-car down the stroet.”’ 

“Why don’t they drive up to the freat door?” 
asked Mrs. Smart. 

“ Well, mum,” said Mary Jane, “T expect they 
don't want people to think they are visiting hers £”? 
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(The Yellow and Red 


Pearson’s Championship Pigeon Race 


Label.) 


From the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, August 30th. 


FREE 


COUPON BELOW. 


300 CASH PRIZES anv CUP. 


‘ur proprietors of Pearson’s Weekly have again 

unged a championship race for birds of any 
use,asubove. The splendid results of the previous 
‘ices prove the Palace to be a most suitable 
point of liberation, and in order that as many 
‘onpetitors as possible may share in the prizes, 
tise have been largely increased, no less than 
cash prizes being now offered. 

lhe organisation and care of the birds will 

undertaken by a Committee of expert London 
linciers, assisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 
~vcretary of the National Homing Union. 


‘Ihe birds will compete in the following sections | 


yrate liberations) : 
SECTION A. — Cheshire, 
___ farther North. . 
*ECTION B.— Yorkshire, Durham, 
__ Northumberland. 
SECTION C.—West Midland 
Western Centres. 
SECTION D.—East Midland Centre. 
SECTION E.—(Liberation at 3 p.m.). Open to 
the whole of London and the area covered 
; hy the London Centre. 
‘v.B.—Birds. competing with local organisations 
which overlap the above areas will compete 
in the section in which they are race-marked., 


PRIZES. , 
\. first prize of £5, four prizes of £1 each, five of 
, and fifty of 5s. will be awarded in each section, and, 
:ddition, there will be a CHAMPIONSHIP CUP for the 
‘ner of the bird making the highest velocity in the race. 
‘‘ompetitors may send any number of birds, and no 
try fee is required; but each bird must be accompanied 
=! he coupon opposite properly filled up. 
"he birds must be dispatched, ¢ — paid, so as to 
ch the Crystal Palace by midday Thureday, August 28th, 
n the race-marks will be stamped on wing. The 
~keta should be addressed—Pearson’s Weekly, Crystal 
“ie Station, London, and the label addressed for the 
urn empties, which must be prepaid. The section in 


and 


and 


Lancashire, 


and South- 


which the birds are competing must also be marked on 
the label. 

Competitors are not required to enter their birds 
peo to sending them to the Crystal 


Coupons alace, and the free coupons must under 
gan with no circumstances be sent by post, but 
Birds. must be placed in am envelope and in- 

; closed in the basket when sending off the | 
birds. If more than one’ basket is sent, the correct 


coupons: must be attached to each basket, and if a | 


telegram of liberation is required, a stamped, addressed 
form, stating section required, must be placed in the 
envelope with the coupons. 


Competitors desiring to save the expense of separate | 
railway carriage on their birds should communicate with | 


their local clubs, which are given the power to collect and 


them in their club baskets, carriage puid, so as to reach 
the Crystal Palace by midday Friday, August 20th. 
Such clubs may race-mark or rubber ring their birds, 


THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 
ry I 


“« Of Unsurpassed 


Goco 
id. per jib, tn. 


“THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. . 


i} 
| race-mark birds in their own district, and to forward , 
i 
| 


and enter the stamp or outside ring number and name of 


| the club on the tree coupons, and tuking care that, where | 


PEARSON’S WEE 


| Homing Union, of which I am a member. 


Section in which 
competing. 


Ring Number 


(State letter) 


Coupon must be 


om A 


Approximate Flying Distance.............:06+4 suneaweroun . 


To be filled in by Competitor. _ 


Colour. 


PURE 


uttached to ear: basket, according to its contents. The 
counterfoils of the rubber tings must be retained by the 
| elub,and produced when required. Onarrival at the Crystal 
Palace, certain birds in cach basket will be counter: 
marked on the wing, and such countermark, as well as 
the club race-mark, must be wired to Pearsun'x Weekly. 
Clubs ying out this arraugement may, at their dis- 
eretion, charge a small fee, sutlicient only to cover the 
cost of carriuge, or they may arrange in entry fee, or 
optional pools, to form prizes for their own competition, 
1 ‘The birds will, as far as possible, be liberated so us mot 
to arrive home before midday. 
The arrival of all birds must be telegraphed to the 
: offces of Pearson’s Weekly. Henrietta Street, W.C., 
and verified by postcard. The telegraphic address is 
* HuemMocRsoME,”” LONDON, 
The time allowance for reaching the nearest telegraph 
oftice will be at the rute, of three 
minutes for the first half-mile, two We Will 
minutes for the next half-mile, and three pede g—leeeare 
| minutes per mile for any extra distance. 
| The probabie result of the race will be published in 
| Pearson’s Weekly out late in September, and probable 
winners will then be required to supply their exact flyi ng 
| distances by the great Circle System. Tne tinal list 
of prize-winners will be published im duc course. 

-earson's Weekly do not hold themselves responsible 
for the birds or baskets. They will be at their owners’ 
risk from tho time they leave their lofts until their return. 

The decision of the Kuditor of Pearson's Weekly shall 
be final and binding ou all parties. 

The race will be flown under N.H.U. rules. Intending 
competitors not already members of the National Homing 
Union should make applications to Mr. H.C. Howden, 


more than one basket is seut, the correct coupons are , 16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 
a 


KLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


COMPETITOR'S COUPON, 
I (state name and full address) see. cee cee eet ete etter teeter tect ee geet ene tee reece ene ee erate eae es 
declare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is flying 
to the above address, and I agree to be bound by the decision of the Editor of Pcarsou’s 
Weekly in all matters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal to the National 


1913. 


Rumning Distance.......... cece ees 
Bor Use of Markers. 


| 
Sex. Race Mark. | Countermark, 


seat for each bird entered. 


+ pe ere oe, 
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ANTEXEMA Con, 
Castle Lanoratory. London 
Ate delete 


—— 


Are you driven nearly mad by the horrible, incessant itching of 
eczema? Is your face disfigured by spots, red, angry-looking pimples, 
ora breaking-out that makes you dread meeting your friends? Have 
you a bad leg that seems as if it never would get better? Have yqu 
been to doctors, hospitals, specialists, and tried one so-called remedy 
after another without result, until now you can’t believe cure is possible ? 
If that’s how you feel, seize the opportunity of trying Antexema. 
absolutely free. ‘This extraordinary British skin remedy gives instant 
relief, and quickly works a thorough cure. You are not asked to spend 
your moncy in testing Antexema. The risk is ours, but as a matter of 
fact, Antexema is bound to stop the itching, give you-restful sleep, and 
rid vou of your complaint. : , 

Accept the offer now made to you, and you will be grateful the rest 
of your days. We are willing to start your cure at our own expense, and 
if you keep your eczema, face spots, your bad leg or hands, a breaking 
out, inflamed pimples, an irritating rash, shingles, scalp trouble, or 
blotches, it is not our fault. You can be cured, and we are anxious 
to cure you. Therefore you should “seize the opportunity” while 
you can; ‘ 

Antexema is a blessing to mothers, as jit is the safest and most 
efficacious of all remedies for the skin ailments of babies and young 
children. Eczema, itching rashes, scalp trouble, chafing, and tenderness 


of the skin‘are all cured by Antexema. © The irritation is soothe: 
and the poor little sufferer who was tormented by soreness of t!: 
is able once again to enjoy refreshing repose. 


Do your duty to your skin, and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all C! 
and Stores everywhere. Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army & Nav; 
Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor's Dx 
Timothy White’s, and Lewis & Burrows’, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od.; or po-t 
Rae wrapper, 1s. 3d. and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, Castle J.aboratory, | 

.W. Also in India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and Europ 


Please Sign this Form 


Get your Antexema Free Trial at on: 


To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send m 
handbook, “Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose three penny stamps, « 
trial of Antexema, and Antexema Soap the famous skin soap, 
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Address issssssosessssrecsseserscnseesesenesensessanssesesssasssesessnseseenenseecsenee os 
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